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LIFE OF ST. NINO. 


PREFACE. 


THE text used for this translation is Sakart’hvelos Samot hkhe 
(edited by Gobron (Mikhail) Sabinin, S. Pbg., 1882), the 
standard collection of Lives of Georgian Saints; passages 
have also been appended from Rufinus, Moses of Chorene, and 
a MS. entitled Moktzevai Kart’hlisai (i.e. the Conversion of 
Georgia). | 

Sabinin’s text has the merit of giving a connected narra- 
tive, but its slipshod style and Jack of punctuation frequently 
render it obscure and misleading. 

The New Variant. The best text, as far as it goes, is 
that printed in Athak Varianti Tsm. Ninos Tzkhovrebisa, anu 
meore natsilt Kart’hiis Moktzevisa (edited by E. Thaqaishvili, 
Tiflis, 1891). Wherever this differs materially from Sabinin’s 
text its words (marked A. V.) are inserted in the notes. 

The existing MS. of this New Variant forms a part of 
the ‘ Shatberdi Collection,’ a book of miscellaneous parchments 
which formerly belonged to the monastery of Shatberdi, on 
Chorokh Pass, in the district of Clarjet’hi, and appears to 
have been written in the ninth or tenth century. With 
it are bound up three Historical Chronicles and the short 
MS. called Moktzevai Kart’hlisai, all of which are now pub- 
lished. The most notable peculiarity of A.V. is that the 
narrators speak in the first person; there seems little doubt 
of its being the oldest existing MS., and it is evidently a 
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copy of a very much older (perhaps contemporary) original. 
Unfortunately it is incomplete. The order of the incidents 
differs from that in other versions, and some things are 
omitted altogether. 

Other versions. Among other MSS. may be mentioned : 

1. A copy of the Lives of the Georgian Saints, written by 
the Catholicos Arsen in the tenth century (preserved in the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences). Arsen tells us he used 
oral as well as written material. 

2. The Shio Mghvime monastery’s MS., written in 1733. 

3. The Nat’hlismtzemeli (Baptist) monastery’s MS., 1713. 
These two last named are evidently taken from the same 
source, but the one is not copied from the other. 

4. Queen Mariam’s MS. (written 1636-1646) of Kart’hlis 
Tzkhovreba (the Georgian Chronicle), which was not among 
those edited by Vakhtang VI. 

5. Kart’hlis Tzkhovreba, the great Georgian Chronicle, 
edited by King Vakhtang VI (early eighteenth century), but 
collected long before his time. The text and French translation 
published by M. F. Brosset, St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences. 

The MS. Conversion of Georgia. The MS. Moktzevai 
Kart’hlisai (infra, pp. 61-64) gives the legend of St. Nino 
in a dry, brief manner, and carries the history down to the 
ninth century; but the oldest part does not seem to be later 
than the seventh century. It cannot be looked upon as the 
root from which other versions have sprung, but only as part 
of a compilation of annals from pre-existing material. 

Agreement of the Versions. It will be found that the 
different versions, through about a thousand years, show no 
essential disagreement, and they are supported by the inde- 
pendent authority of Rufinus, whose work seems to have been 
first known in Georgia through Ephrem the Younger’s 
translation of Theodoretus in the eleventh century. It is 
probably from Rufinus that the story of the healing of the 
youth (p. 31) is inserted; the use of the word cz/zci, and the 
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omission of the incident in A. V., seem to suggest such an 
origin. 

Chronology. Various dates are given for the Conversion of 
Georgia: Vakhusht 317, Baronius 327, Brosset 328, Kart’hlis 
Tzkhovreba 338. The first and last of these are manifestly 
wrong. The year given in Moktzevai Kart’hlisai, 332, if 
we read ‘birth’ for ‘ascension,’ is apparently correct, and is 
confirmed by the Chronique Arménienne (i.e. a Georgian 
Chronicle which only exists in an Armenian translation of 
the twelfth century, published in French by Brosset in 
Additions et éclaircissements, Pgb. 1851). We may thus fix 
the following dates: Nino’s arrival in Georgia 324, baptism 
_of King Mirian 332, Nino’s death 338. 

The Georgian Church Autocephalous. It has been 
asserted, not without authority, that the first Bishop of 
Georgia was only called John (Ioane, Iovane) because he was 
‘the Baptist,’ and that he was in reality that Eustatius who 
was patriarch of Antioch from 325 till 331, when he was 
expelled by heretics. In 1051 we find the clergy of Antioch 
claiming the patriarchate over Georgia, and about the same 
time Ephrem the Younger refers to Eustatius of Antioch as 
the first Georgian bishop. In any case it is certain that until 
the reign of Vakhtang Gorgaslan (end of fifth century) the 
Georgian Church was subject to Antioch ; Vakhtang made it 
a national Church, and it was solemnly declared autocephalous 
by the Sixth General Council. Practically, it is now swal- 
lowed up in the Russian Church, and the tomb of St. Nino, 
in the monastery of Bodbe, has been surrounded by hideous 
modern buildings, and given into the care of Russian nuns 
ignorant of the language and history of the country. 

Miscellaneous remarks. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
draw attention to the importance of Jews and women in the 
Introduction of Christianity in Georgia, as in other places. 
The Jewish colonies (p. 27) seem to have been ancient, 
numerous, and prosperous; and the influence of the rabbi 
Abiat’har, who is represented as calling himself complacently 
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‘the new Paul,’ plays a large part in the story. Queen Nana 
reminds us of Helena in Byzantium, Clothilde in France, and 
other royal protectresses of Christianity. 

The information given about the pre-existing faiths, the 
imported Persian gods Armaz and Zaden, the hostile Chaldean 
It’hrujan, the Book of Nimrod, and, more especially, Gatzi 
and Gaim, or Ga, the ‘gods of the Georgian people,’ is well 
worthy of attention. So too are such scraps of folklore as 
we find on pp. 23 and 45. From the linguistic point of view 
the fragments of ‘ Branjian’ and old Persian on pp. 20 and 
21 may be recommended to the notice of philologists. A 
mere translation such as is here presented leaves the field 
open to students fitted to explain the numerous obscure points 
in the legend. 
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TEXT. 


The Conversion of King Mirian, and of all Georgia 
with him, by our holy and blessed Mother the 
Apostle Nino. 


Her festival is held on the fourteenth of January. 


Let us tell the story of our holy and blessed Mother, the 
enlightener of all Georgia, the apostle Nino, as she herself, 
at the time of her death, related it to the believer Salome 
of Ujarma, daughter-in-law of King Mirian, who wrote it 
down. 

Now in those days when Saint George the Cappadocian ! 
bore witness for Christ, there was in a city of Cappadocia 
a certain ruler, pleasing unto God, called Zabulon, who set out 
for Rome to serve before King Maximian? and to carry gifts 
to him. In those same days there was in Colastra® a man 
who had two children: a son named Jobenal and a daughter, 
Sosana; and he and his wife died, leaving the brother and 
sister orphans. The children arose and set out for the holy 
city Jerusalem, trusting in the hope of all Christians, the 
holy Resurrection. There they tarried; Sosana’s brother, 
Tobenal, obtained the office of steward *, while she served the 
Niamphori Sarra® of Bethlehem. 

Now the Cappadocian youth Zabulon, whom we have 


1 We learn from an old chronicle that St. Nino was the archmartyr 
St. George’s cousin. 

2 A.V. omits the name Maximian. 3 A.V. ‘ Colasta.’ 

* Devtalari. In Queen Mariam’s MS. devkhalari, but in all others devéalari. 

5 A.V. ‘ miaphori Sara.’ 
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already mentioned, arrived before the king when the Branji! 
had revolted against the Romans on the field of Patalani?. 
The Lord gave power invincible to Zabulon, who went forth 
with countless hosts against the Branji and put them to 
flight, capturing their king and all his chiefs. Then he led 
them before the king (of the Romans) who decreed that they 
should all be put to death. The Branji began to weep, and 
entreated Zabulon, saying: ‘ First let us be partakers in your 
religion, and let us be led into the temple of your God; then 
may we meet death, for we have been taken captive by thee. 
Do thus unto us, and thou shalt be guiltless of our blood, 
O hero!’ Now when Zabulon heard this, he went hastily and 
secretly to the patriarch °, and told him what they had said. 
They were baptized by Zabulon; they were led into the 
temple of God, where they partook of the sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ, and the glory of the holy apostles 
was declared unto them. 

On the morning when they were to meet their doom, the 
Branji rose very early, and, being clothed in the garments 
of death, were led away unto the place of execution, praying 
and praising God for His baptism and sacrament which they 
had received, saying: ‘In this our death we are immortal, 
for God has esteemed us worthy to see His glory, and to 
receive the inexhaustible provision for the journey, to wit, 
the body and blood of the immortal God Christ, who is 
higher than all heights and deeper than all abysses and 
depths, who is blessed through eternity. But, alas for our 
kinsfolk, born in bitterness, inheritors of darkness!’ They 
then handed themselves over to the executioner. Now when 
Zabulon saw this, he was much moved, and wept bitterly, 
for they were as sheep led to the slaughter, and for their 
children they mourned grievously, as for lambs. Seized with 
pity for them all, Zabulon went in to the king and entreated 


1 ? Branji = Frangi (Franks). Cp. Lebeau, Hést. du Bas-Empire, 1. 42-3. 
2 A.V. ‘ Pikhalani.’? In other variants Pitalani. 
3 A.V. ‘he told the king and the patriarch.’ 
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him that he would pardon them. The king granted them 
their liberty. 

The Branji begged Zabulon to go with them to their land 
and teach the gospel of Christ, baptizing with water all the 
people. He hearkened to their prayer, and asked the patri- 
arch for a priest. Then he obtained leave from the king, and 
they went away joyfully. When they were within a day’s 
journey of the land of the Branji, the news that their king 
was coming in safety, with all his chiefs, travelled before 
them, and there came forth to meet them ten erist’have!: 
Khozamai, Khozaba, Zakai and Khenebagi, Timgaragi Daza- 
kai?, Gazai, Zargai, Zarda, Zamrai and T’hmonigoni®, and 
all the kingdom with them, and they met at a great deep 
river *, The king divided the people, and placed half of 
them on each side of the river, and the priest blessed the 
water. Then all the people went down into the river and Baptism 
were washed, and rose together, and the priest® laid his hands Prent 
upon them all, Ten days tarried they there by the river, 
and they pitched tents. The priest offered up the bloodless 
sacrifice, and the people partook of the sacrament of Christ. 
Priests instructed them in all the doctrines of Christianity. 
When Zabulon had said farewell he left them in peace, and 
went away with great gifts to Rome. 

He resolved to go to Jerusalem, and when he arrived there Zabulon 
he divided his gains among the poor, according to the com- yo Siea 
mandment of God. He saw the steward Iobenal, who had 

1 eris-t’havi (lit. head of the people) is a governor of a province. 

* Thus in Sabinin, but it may be da (and) Zakai, as in A.V. 

$ In A.V. the names are given as follows: Kholamai, Khozabai Khladchai, 
Kheneshagi, Timgaragi, Zakai, Gzai Zargai, Zardai, Zarmai and T’hmonigoni of 
royal race. There are thus eleven names in all, but it is difficult to decide which 
of them is a double name. Queen Mariam’s MS. gets over the difficulty by 
omitting Zarmai. The MS. in the church of St. John the Baptist (Nat’hlis 
mtzemeli monastery, in Karayaz Steppe) agrees with A.V. The list in Kart’hlis 
Tzkhovreba is: Khozamoi, Khozai, Gaakhlajai (var. Gardajai), Khonemagai, 
Khingiragai (var. Khinidchragai), Zajai, Zagai, Zardai, Zamrai, T’hmoni. 

4 Queen Mariam’a MS. and the Nat’hlis mtzemeli MS. have not ghrmasa 


(deep); the former reads ghadmarsa, the latter ghdamarasa (? geographical 
names, names for the river). 5 A.V. ‘ Zabulon.’ 


and 
marries 
Sosana. 


Birth of 
Nino. 
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become patriarch, and Zabulon and the patriarch became great 
friends. Then Sara Niamphori said to the patriarch : ‘Since 
this Zabulon is father and baptizer of the Branji, a man full 
of wisdom and constant in the service of God, give him thy 
sister Sosana to wife.’ The advice of Sara seemed good unto 
the holy patriarch !. 

St. Nino ’, the enlightener of Georgia, was born of them. 
She was their only child, and her mother brought her up in 
the service of the poor?, When Nino was twelve years old, 
her parents sold all they had, and went away to Jerusalem. 
On reaching the holy city, Zabulon, having been blessed by 
the patriarch, left his wife. He clasped his daughter St. Nino 
to his breast, wetting her face with the torrent of tears which 
flowed from his eyes, and said: ‘My only daughter! I leave 
thee an orphan, and confide thee to thy Father who is in 
heaven, the God of all beings, for He is the Father of orphans, 
the Judge of the widow. Fear not, my child, imitate the 
love of Mary Magdalene and of the sisters of Lazarus for 
Christ. If thou lovest Him as they loved Him, He will give 
thee all thou askest of Him.’ 

When he had spoken thus, he gave her a kiss of eternal fare- 
well, and went away beyond Jordan, with men who had become 
savage for God’s sake, and who dwelt apart from the world, but 
God the omniscient Creator knew the place of their sojourn. 

The patriarch appointed the mother of Nino to serve poor 
and infirm women, and St. Nino served the Armenian Niaphori 
of Dvini two years, reading continually of Christ’s sufferings 
on the cross, of His burial, resurrection, and garments, of His 
linen, shroud, and cross. She learned everything, for there 
had been and there was no one in Jerusalem equal to the 
Niaphori in knowledge of the ancient law and the new; she 
excelled all. The Niaphori thus instructing her said: ‘I see, 
my child, thy strength, like the strength of the lioness, whose 


1 A.V. adds: ‘ they went away to his own town Colasa’ (var. Colastra), 
* Nino is simply nonna, i.e. the nun. 
* A.V. adds ‘day and night unceasingly.’ 
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roar is louder than that of any four-footed animal, or like the 
female eagle, which, soaring in the highest air, beyond 
the male, and, with the pupil of her eye, seeing all the 
country, tiny as a pearl, stops, searches, and like lightning 
perceiving her prey—she plumes her wings and immediately 
swoops upon it. Even thus may thy life be by the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. Now will I declare unto thee every- 
thing: When to this earth of mortal man the immortal God 
came to call in the heathen, for He Himself wished to deliver 
the world, He began to do good to the Jews, to raise the 
dead, to give sight to the blind, and healing to the sick. 
The people were envious against him, and, taking counsel 
together, they sent soldiers (? couriers!) to ask the Jews to 
come to Jerusalem quickly, saying: “Come, let us gather 
together and destroy Him.’ Then, from all parts, came 
numerous wise men, learned in the law of Moses, who resisted 
the Holy Spirit, and Him that was the Christ they did slay. 
They crucified Him and cast lots for His raiment, and it? fell 
to the lot of a citizen of Mtzkhet’ha, in the North. The Jews 
buried Christ, and guarded and sealed His tomb, but He rose 
again, as He had said from the beginning. And they found 
the linen early in Christ’s tomb, whither Pilate and his wife 
came. When they found it, Pilate’s wife asked for the linen, 
and went away quickly to her house in Pontus, and she 
became a believer in Christ®. Some time afterwards, the 
linen came into the hands of Luke the Evangelist, who put 
it in a place known only to himself. 

‘ Now they did not find the shroud (sudarz), but it is said 
to have been found by Peter, who took it and kept it, but we 
know not if it has ever been discovered. The crosses are 
buried in the city of Jerusalem, though no man knows in what 
place ; when it shall please God they also shall appear.’ 


1 stratioti. 

2 A.V. ‘the evart’hi,’ i. e. chiton, tunic or shirt. 

* This passage does not occur in Kart’hlis Tzkhovreba, nor in any other 
variant, except A.V. 


Nino 
departs 
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When St. Nino heard all this from Sara the Niamphori 
she offered thanks and blessing to God, and asked: ‘ Where 
is that northern land whence the Jews came and whither 
they took the raiment of our Lord Christ?’ Sara answered : 
‘1 There is in the East, in the land of Kart’hli, a town called 
Mtzkhet’ha, near Somkhet’hi and Mt’hiulet’hi, and now it has 
become a part of the empire of the Uzhiks?, and is a land of 
idolators.’ 

Now in those days a certain woman came from Ephesus, 
to worship at the holy places, and Sara Niamphori asked 
her if Queen Elene was still in error and darkness. And the 
woman answered: ‘I am their servant; a sharer in all their 
counsels both open and secret, and I know that she has now — 
a great desire for the law of Christ and baptism.’ When 
St. Nino heard this, she said to the Niamphori: ‘Send me, 
and I will go before Elene the Queen; shall not I appear in 
her presence and speak for Christ’s sake?’ The Niamphori 
told the patriarch what Nino desired and intended, and the 
patriarch, Nino’s uncle, called his niece, and placed her on the 
steps of the holy altar. He laid his holy hands upon her 
shoulders, sighed towards heaven from the depths of his 
heart, and said: ‘O Everlasting Lord God, I -entreat Thine 
aid for my sister’s orphan child, and I send her to preach Thy 
divinity. May she spread the good tidings of Thy Resurrec- 
tion ; wherever it pleases Thee may her course be; may this 
wanderer become, O Christ God, a haven of rest, a leader, 
wise in speech, since she goes forth in Thy name.’ And her 
mother gave her a farewell kiss, and made the sign of the 
cross upon her °, and thus, with prayers to God, and blessings, 
they parted. 

St. Nino set out with the woman who had come from 


1 A.V. ‘It is a mountainous land north of Somkhit’hi, ruled by the Greeks 
and Uzhiks.’ 

2 Uzhiks or Uses, now Osses, Ossets. Cf. Const. Porphyrog. de Adm. Imp. 
c. 273; also Acts ii. g in the Georgian version. The Uzhiks have also been 
described as Babylonians, Huns, Circassians (Odighe, Zychi). 

3 A.V. ‘gave me a cross,’ 
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woman of 


in the house of that woman who had travelled with her they gphesus, 
saw a certain queen! (? royal princess), by name Riphsime, 
and her foster-mother Gaiane*. They dwelt in a nunnery 
for virgins, longing to confess Christ, and waiting for baptism 
from Jerusalem. The woman came to St. Nino, and told 
her about queen Riphsime, and when Nino heard how Riph- 
sime loved Christ, she also went to dwell with her, with the 
woman who was her fellow-pilgrim. In the same year 
St. Nino baptized Riphsime, who had longed much for this, baptizes 
and, with her, her foster-mother Gaiane and others of her -phime: 
household, to the number of fifty * souls; and St. Nino lived 
in the nunnery * with them two years. 

5In those days the emperor sent forth to seek a maiden The 
good and beautiful who might be to him a worthy wife. seoke to 
When the messengers arrived at the convent of virgins they Rink 

iphsime. 

saw Riphsime, and learnt that she was akin to kings. They 
were greatly pleased with her beauty, for nowhere could be 
seen one like unto her in loveliness. They drew her fair face 
and made a portrait of her on wood, and sent it to the 
emperor. When he saw it he was exceeding glad, and, filled 
with joy, he resolved to celebrate the wedding with splendour 
and great pomp. So he hastened and sent messengers and rulers 


1 A.V. vadagi mephetha. 

* A.V. omits ‘and her foster-mother Gaiane.’ 

FF ALY. ‘forty.’ | * A.V. ‘house.’ 

5 A.V. omits the legend of Riphsime, from ‘In those days the emperor...’ 
down to the incident of Nino’s being hidden in a briar-bush (p. 15), where it 
goes on: ‘ And I was left in a briar-busb.’ A.V. substitutes the following 
passage: ‘Then the Lord looked down upon Greece, and King Constantine 
became a believer; and he confessed Christ, he and his mother and all his 
court, in the year from the beginning (4.M.) 5444, from the resurrection of 
Christ, 311 (this date is in no other variant), and all Greece received 
Christianity. In the seventh year was the holy assembly at Nicaea, and in 
the eighth year our flight from Greece—Queen Riphsime, her foster-mother 
Gaiane and fifty souls, we set out in the first month on the 15th day. And 
we came into the bounds of Somkhit’hi (Armenia) into the garden of King 
T’brdat; there were they slain in the first month on the 3oth day, on 
a Friday ’ (this date is not found in any other variant). 


Flight of 
Riphsime 
and her 
com- 
panions to 
Armenia. 


The em- 
peror’s 
letter to 
Trdat, 
king of 
Armenia. 
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to all in his kingdom, ordering them to collect gifts; with great 
rejoicing they came, at his summons, to the imperial nuptials, 

Now when those saints saw the secret cunning of the 
enemy, and the fiery darts he hastened to shoot at Christ’s 
holy ones, they were afflicted, for the king was a tool of 
wrath—like the serpent which spake in Paradise, even so was 
this heathen who was given over to the profane worship of 
unclean, abominable idols. When the blessed Riphsime and 
Gaiane, and others of the nuns saw this temptation which 
had come upon them, they remembered their vows of chastity 
which they had made. Woefully they wept that the pagan 
king had learnt of the beauty of St. Riphsime from the 
picture. They inflicted severe penance on themselves, fer- 
vently praying and entreating God without ceasing; and, 
being of one mind, they secretly fled from that land—fifty 
and three souls. The fugitives arrived within the borders 
of Somkhit’hi (Armenia), at the place which is called Akhal- 
kalaki, outside which is Dvini, the royal residence (?). 

They entered into wine-presses which were built to the 
north and east, and they kept themselves by selling their 
handiwork. 

Now when the emperor saw that St. Riphsime and others 
with her had escaped from his hands, and from his wicked 
love, he was full of bitter discontent, and sent men forth into 
all places to seek them. And the imperial envoys came 
before Trdat, king of the Somekhi (Armenians), and delivered 
to him the emperor's letter, which was as follows :— 

‘T, the emperor, greet my beloved brother sovereign and 
friend, Trdat. Be it known to thee, my brother and ally, that 
the sect of Christians, from whom formerly we have suffered, 
have again insulted our majesty and outraged our kingdom. 
They serve a certain dead man who was crucified, and worship 
a piece of wood, esteeming it a glory to die for their Lord; 
they fear not the Jews, but they fear Him who was slain 
and crucified by them; they insult kings and contemn the 
gods, and they even venerate not the sun, moon and stars, 
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but say all was created by the Crucified ; and they flee from 
the world, fathers and mothers forsaking one another, separate 
while yet living. Although I have threatened and tortured 
them they increase more and more. But it came to pass 
that I saw the portrait of one of this sect, a young maiden, 
and I resolved to take her to wife; but her heart had no 
desire even for the love of the king. She looked upon me. 
as loathsome and unclean, and fled secretly from me; and 
they are come into the bounds of thy land. Therefore, be 
it known unto thee, my brother, that thou shouldst seek for 
her and find her; and let those who are with her die the 
death, for they led her into error, but as for her who is so 
fair of face, Riphsime by name, send her to me. Yet, if she 
please thee, take her for thine own, for thou canst not find in 
the world of the Ioni (? Ionians, Greeks) a fairer—and mayst 
thou be kept alive in the service of the gods.’ 

When Trdat had read this command of the emperor, he Trdat de- 
immediately made haste to search, and when he found them seis 
in the wine-presses and saw Riphsime, love's desire wounded Biphsime, 
him, and he was filled with great joy, and resolved to take 
-her to wife. Riphsime would not consent to this, therefore who re- 
he martyred her, with Gaiane her foster-mother and many pares 
others with them, as is written in the book of their martyrdom ; ™"ted- 
and we know of the miracles performed at the time of their 
martyrdom in the conversion of the Armenians, and by God’s 
providence King Trdat through them was converted. 

Now some of those holy women escaped, among whom was Nino 
St. Nino, who hid in a briar bush which had not yet put ae See 
forth its flowers. And while St. Nino was thus hidden, she ™& 
saw the form of an archdeacon’ descending from heaven, Her 
clad in a stole of light, holding in his hands a censer from °™ 
which arose sweet smelling smoke, concealing the heavens ; 
and with him were many celestial beings. The souls of the 
holy martyrs were set free from their bodies, and were united 
to the host of shining ones, and together they mounted to 


1 A.V. ‘deacon.’ 
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heaven. When St. Nino saw this, she cried aloud: ‘O Lord, 
O Lord, why leavest Thou me here among asps and vipers? ’ 
Then she heard a voice from heaven saying: ‘Thou too shalt 
be led away into the kingdom of heaven before the throne 
of God at the time when this thorn which is around thee 
shall be sweet with the scent of rose-leaves!; but now arise 
and go into the land of the North where the haeveetis Is great 
but of labourers there is none.’ 

Then St. Nino went thence, and arrived at Orbant’hi?, on 
the bounds of Somkhit’hi; and after four months—from 
March till June—she set forth and came to the mountains 
of Javakhet’hi? [where was the great lake which is called 
P’haravan. When St. Nino reached this place, and saw the 
northern mountains in summer covered with snow, and felt 
the coldness of the air, she trembled, and spake thus: ‘O 
Lord, O Lord, receive my soul!’ She tarried there two 
days, and begged nourishment from the fishermen who fished 
in the lake. There were also shepherds there, and when they 
watched their flocks by night they called upon their gods 
Armaz and Zaden to help them, and promised them sacrifices 
when they should come before them in peace. This they 
spoke in the Armenian tongue, which St. Nino had formerly 
studied a little with Niaphora, and she spake to one of the 
shepherds, and asked him: ‘Of what village are you?’ And 
he answered, saying: ‘ We are from‘ Kindzari, Rabati and 
the great city of Mtzkhet’ha, where these gods reign and 
kings rule®.’ St. Nino asked them: ‘ Where is that city of 

1 A.V. adds: ‘by thy means.’ 

2 A.V. ‘ Uloporet’hi, where I wintered in great distress’; Kart’hlis Tzkho- 
vreba, ‘Orbant’hi’; Queen Mariam’s MS. ‘ Urbnit’hi’; N at’hlismtzemeli MS. 
‘ Orbnit hi’; Shiomghvimeli MS, ‘ Urbnisi.’ 

3 A.V. omits ‘from March till June,’ and all the passage from ‘ where was 
the great lake’ to the words, ‘Then she set out and came to the other side’ 
(on p. 18). This passage is inserted from the Nat’hlismtzemeli and Shio- 
mghvimeli MSS. A.V. inserts after the word ‘Javakhet’hi’; ‘that I might 
learn where Mtzkhet’ha was.’ 

* Some MSS. insert ‘ Elarbini and Sap’hurtzeli.’ 


5 «Ghmert’hni ghmert’hoben da mep’heni mep’hoben,’ lit. ‘the gods act as 
gods, the kings as kings.’ 
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Mtzkhet’ha?’ They answered her: ‘On the river flowing 
from this lake lies Mtzkhet’ ha.’ 

When St. Nino saw how terrible was the length of the 
way, and how fearful the mountains, her spirit was seized 
with trembling. She placed a great stone for a pillow, and 
slept by that river flowing from the lake. And as she slept, 
there came to her in a vision a man of exceeding tallness, 
whose hair fell down on his shoulders(?)!; and he gave 
a sealed scroll to St. Nino, saying: ‘ Bear this swiftly to dae ten 
Mtzkhet’ha and give it to the heathen king.’ But St. Nino? ate shar 
began to weep, and entreated him, saying: ‘O Lord, I am an 
a stranger woman and unskilled, and I know not how to vision. 
speak their tongue. How can I go into a strange land, 
among a strange people?’ Then the man undid the book, 
on which was the seal of Jesus Christ, and in it were written, 
in the Roman tongue ?, ten sayings, as on the tables of stone 
delivered to Moses, and he gave them to St. Nino to read, 
and these were the sayings: 

1. Wherever they preach this gospel, there shall they 
speak of this woman. Matt. xxvi. 13. 

2. Neither male nor female, but you are all one. Gal. iii. 28. 

3. Go ye and make disciples of all the heathen, and baptize 
them in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Matt. xxviii. 19. 

4. A light to shine upon the heathen, and to give sie 
to thy people Israel. Luke ii. 32. 

5. > Preach the good tidings of the kingdom of heaven 
in all the world. Mark xvi. 15. 

6. Whoever receiveth you receiveth Me, and whoever 
receiveth Me receiveth Him that sent Me. Matt. x. go. 

7. Now Mary was greatly beloved of the Lord, so that 
He always hearkened to her truth and wisdom. 

8. Be not afraid of those who can destroy your bodies, but 
are not able to destroy your soul. Matt. x. 28. 


1 ¢¢’hma t’hmosani.’ 2 ‘ enit’ha romelebrit’ha’ (? Greek), 
3 Omitted in Shio Mghvime MS. 
VOL. V, PART I. C 
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9. Jesus said to Mary Magdalene: ‘Go, O woman, and 
tell the good news to My brethren.’ John xx. 17. 

10. Whithersoever ye go, preach in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

When St. Nino had read through these words, she began 
to pray to God, and perceived plainly that this was a vision 
from on high. And she raised her eyes to heaven and 
besought the aid of the all-preserving God, established in 

She the highest ?.] Then she set out and came to the other side 

aheelgg of the river, to the part which flows westward, where she 
met many difficulties and trials on the road, fearful wild 
beasts and many troubles, until she reached the place where 
the stream begins to flow eastward, and then she was 
consoled, for there she found travellers, with whom she 
arrived in the suburbs of the city which is called Urbnisi, 
where she saw the worship of strange gods, for they wor- . 
shipped fire, stones and wood. This grieved the soul of 
St. Nino. She entered the quarter? of the Jews, with whom 
she talked in the Hebrew tongue (wherein she was skilled) ; 
and she tarried there a month and learned the habits and 
customs of that land. 

One day a great multitude of people set forth from that 
town to the great royal city® of Mtzkhet’ha, to buy what 
they needed, and to offer sacrifice to their god Armaz; and 

Arrives at With them went St. Nino. When they reached the city of 

nga Mtzkhet’ha they took up their quarters near the bridge of 

she seesa the Magi’. And when St. Nino saw the magicians, fire- 

pagan ° , 

festival. worshippers, seducers of the people, she wept for their doom, 
and mourned their strange ways. And, behold, on the 
next day there was a great noise of trumpets and shouting, 
and a fearful tumult, and people without number, like 
the flowers of the field, rushing and crowding, waited for 

1 A.V. begins again. 

* Kart’hlis Tzkhovreba: ‘ ubansa Uriat’hasa,’ into the quarter of the Jews; 
Queen Mariam’s MS., ‘ baginsa Romelt’hasa,’ into the Roman quarter. 


> Kart/hlis Tzkh. ‘deda kalakad,’ to the mother-city, metropolis. 
* Pompey’s bridge, built in 65 B.c. The modern bridge is on the same site. 
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the king and queen to come forth. Then came Queen 
Nana, and after her coming the people went quietly, and 
adorned all her path, and enclosed it with hangings of 
every colour, and strewed her way with leaves of trees, and 
flowers, and all the people began to praise the king. Next 
eame King Mirian, terrible and in great pomp. St. Nino 
asked a certain Jewess: ‘What is this?’ She replied: ‘It 
is their custom to go up before their god of gods, like whom 
is no other idol. When St. Nino heard this, she ascended 
with the people to see the idol Armaz, and the mountain- 
sides were beautified with standards and ornaments like 
flowers of the field. And St. Nino hastened up to the fortress 
of Armaz, and placed herself near the idol in a crevice of 
the rock, and noticed the incomprehensible and inexpressible 
strangeness of the rites. There was a great noise, and the 
king and all the people trembled and were afraid before 
the idol. St. Nino saw standing a man made of copper, 
whose form was clad in a golden coat of mail, and he had on 
his head a golden helmet, and his shoulder-pieces and his 
eyes were of emeralds and beryls, and he held in his hands 
a sword bright as the lightning flash, which was turned in 
his hand, and none dared touch the idol on pain of death. 
And they spake thus: ‘If here there be any who despise 
the glory of the great god Armaz, of those who agree with 
the Hebrews, who hearken not to the priests who teach sun- 
worship, or of those who adore a certain strange god and Son 
of the God of heaven—if here among us be any of these 
wicked ones, may the sword of him whom all the world 
fears strike them down!’ When they had thus spoken, they 
each, one by one, worshipped the idol with fear and trembling. 
At its right hand was another idol, of gold, with the face of a 
man, and its name was Gatzi!, and at its left hand was an 
idol of silver, with the face of a man, and its name was 
Gaim *, which were the gods of the Kart’hlian people. 

When the blessed Nino saw this, she began to sigh 

1 Catzé in Georgian signifies ‘ man.’ 4 A.V. Ga (? ya). 

C2 
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and weep tears to God, because of the error of the land 
of the North, for the light was hidden from them, and 
the rule of darkness was over them?. She saw their kings, 
with their hosts and all the princes, journeying, as it were, 
onward to be swallowed up alive in hell, for they had left 
their Creator, and worshipped gods of stone, of wood, of brass 
and of copper, and these they regarded as the creators of 
all. Then St. Nino remembered those words which her 
mother’s brother Iobenal, the patriarch, had spoken to her: 
‘As a herol send thee forth, for thou goest into a strange 
land, to those of the race of Dargevel, Zevel, Barcidul 2, 
which is in the Branjian language: ‘men who are enemies 
and adversaries of God.’ She raised her eyes to heaven and 
said: ‘O Lord, by Thy great power overturn these Thine 
enemies, and by Thy great longsuffering may this people 
become wise, and all Thy foes disappear from the earth like 
dust and ashes, but do not despise man whom Thou hast made 
in Thy likeness, and for whom One of the Trinity became 
man and gave life to all in the world. Look down upon their 
race, and deliver their souls from the wicked and invisible 
ruler, the prince of darkness, and grant, O Lord God of my 
father and mother, unto me Thy handmaiden, born to serve 
Thee, that Thy salvation may be seen in all corners of Thy 
earth, that the north with the south may rejoice, and that all 
the people may worship the only God, through Jesus Christ Thy 
Son, to whom it is fitting to give glory with thanks for ever.’ 

When St. Nino had finished this prayer and praise, 
immediately God sent forth west winds and hurricanes, with 
clouds fearful and ominous to look upon, and the noisy roar 
of thunder was heard, and at the setting of the sun there 
blew a wind with a bitter, ill-smelling, noxious odour. The 
multitude, perceiving this, began hastily to run and flee 


1 The Georgian words for ‘north’ and ‘shadow’ are practically the same. 
Hence the play upon words. 

3K. Tzkh. ‘ Dargvel, Zevel, Barcadul’; A.V. ‘Dgevel, Zephel, Narca- 
dovel’; Shio Mghv. and Nat’hl. Mtz. ‘ Darbevel, Zephel, Barcadul.’ 
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towards their dwellings in the town. God gave them but Destroying 
little time, and when they were all safe at home, suddenly cee 
His wrath burst forth fiercely from the cruel cloud, and hail 
fell, like stones the size of two hands!, piercing, hard and 
strong, on the house of the idols, and broke them in little 
pieces, and the walls were destroyed by the terrible wind, and 
cast among the rocks*. But Nino stood unharmed, watching 
from the same place where she had stood at the beginning. 

On the next day came King Mirian, and all the people, to 
seek for their gods, but they could not find them. Therefore 
were they seized with fear and trembling, and astonishment 
filled their minds; and many said: ‘The idols are thus 
helpless and cast down because It’hrujan, the god of the 
Chaldeans, and this our god Armaz have always been enemies, 
for Armaz made the sea go over his land, and now he is 
envious and has done thus to him.’ Some affirmed that it 
was done by that God by whose power Trdat, the king of 
Armenia, had been turned into a wild boar, and then again 
from a wild boar into a man, for what other god could have 
done such a thing as this? Since that time when King 
Trdat by the power of Christ was turned into a wild boar, 
and by the power of Christ was again turned into a man, 
the praise and glory of Christ was no longer secretly spoken 
in Kart’hli, for in the east the grace of God began to shine. 

3 Now in that day of wrath and of the overthrow of the 


1 A.V. ‘litrisa ’—weighing one pound or nine pounds. 

2 In A.V. a leaf is wanting here, down to the words ‘for in the east the 
grace of God began to shine’ (end of next paragraph). The missing passage 
is found in Shio Mghv. and Nat’hl. Mtz. MSS. 

5 A.V. begins again as follows: ‘And the king said, with tears: ‘‘Hehe 
rait’hmeboi khojat’h st’habanub rasul p’hsar zad,” which is, being translated : 
“ Thou speakest truly, O happy queen and apostle of the Son of God.”—Now 
in that day of wrath,’ &c. 

Prof. Margoliouth points out that the words added in A.V. and beginning 
Hehe ... are a transliteration of late Persian, and probably correspond to 
the following: 


e z ox ‘ 
352) pt dpe) 9 wipe Ens ST ge Hh Oe 
Ah, ah, thou speakest truly, fortunate lady and apostle of the Son of God. 
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idols, when the hail and cruel wind were ceased, St. Nino 
came out from her crevice in the rock, and found the beryl 
eye, which she took, and went away to the edge of the 
precipice. In that place had been in ancient times a fortress 
and a city', and she saw standing there a tree which 1s 
called Grinji? (acacia), very lofty, and fair to look upon, 
with many branches, under whose shade she set up the sign 
of the cross, and there she tarried six days, giving thanks 
and entreating God that He would look down with mercy 
and deliver that people from the error of the devils. And 
when the overthrow of the idols took place it was the fifth 
month from March—the sixth day of August, the day on 
which Christ was transfigured before the prophets and His 
disciples °. 

As I said, St. Nino dwelt hidden under the tree. There 
came to her from the court a maiden named Shroshana, who 
when she saw St. Nino was surprised, and asked her, by 
means of a woman speaking Greek, whence she came and 
what she did. When she learnt all from St. Nino (except 
about her parentage) and how she was a captive *, Shroshana, 
sympathetic and gracious because of her being a stranger, 
with tears besought St. Nino to go home with her to the 
palace; but St. Nino would not, and Shroshana departed. 

Three days afterwards she arose, crossed the river Kura, 
and reached the royal garden, where is now the divinely 
raised column and the church of the Catholicos. There she 
saw the little house of the keeper of the garden, and went in. 
Anastos, the keeper’s wife, met her, and graciously kissed 
her, as if she had known her and been her friend for a long 
time. She bathed her feet, anointed her with oil, and gave 
her bread and wine. St. Nino tarried with her nine months. 


' Harmozica, built by King Bartom. Strabo, xi. 3. 5; Pliny, Hist. nat. 
vi. 10, 2. 

* «The tree under which King Bartom used to rest and refresh himself.’ 
Sakarth. Samot’hkhe, p. 74. 

3 A.V. ‘ Evmanuvel on Tabor showed us Himself in the image of the Father.’ 

‘ Cf. Rufinus. A.V. omits here all reference to parentage and captivity. 
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Now Anastos and her husband were childless, and were much 

grieved thereat. In sleep, St. Nino saw a vision of a man 

clothed in light, who said to her: ‘Go into the garden, and 

you will find at the foot of a cedar a little twig ready 

to sprout forth with sweet smelling flowers of many beautiful 

colours. Take the earth from that place and give it to the 

couple to eat, and they shall have a son.’ St. Nino prayed, whose wife 
and gave it to the husband and wife to eat, even as the ee 
angel had commanded, and there was born to them a son, 

and, afterwards, many daughters. Then they believed on 

Christ, and secretly became disciples of Nino}. 

After the nine months which St. Nino spent in the house Nino re- 
of the gardener, she found outside the walls of the city, as it aha . 
were a little tent formed of brambles, by God’s providence, 
in that place where is now the altar of the Church of the 
Samt’havarepiscopozi (Archbishop), and there she took up 
her abode and place of rest, and there she raised her cross, 
which she had formed out of vine twigs, and sat up all night 
before it to watch, and turned night into day by her unceasing 
prayers and entreaties to God. Wondering at her many 
sufferings, the couple who kept the king’s garden served her. 
Whilst she dwelt thus, St. Nino often visited the Jewish 
quarter, that she might converse in the Hebrew tongue, and 
learn the whereabouts of the Lord’s tunie (cvaré’hz), of which 
she had heard at Jerusalem from the Niamphori—how it had 
been carried away by the Jews of Mtzkhet’ha, who would 
know where it was. 

She met a certain Jew, a priest called Abiat’har, and his Aint 
daughter Sidonia, and preached to them the gospel of our anda otk ae 
Lord Jesus Christ. And they accepted it, and became her 7°¥8 P& 
disciples, with other Jewish women, to the number of six, disciples. 
taught by St. Nino, except baptism, for at that time there 
was no priest to baptize them, and secretly they were her 
disciples. And God, by the hands of St. Nino, performed 


1 A.V. omits the rest of this chapter, substituting for it Nino’s dream of 
the birds (p. 29). 
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many wonders and cures, for, by the use of herbs, she freed 
many incurable from their ailments. 
Constan- Three years lived she thus in the city of Mtzkhet’ha, and 
oe then King Mirian and his nephew, the king of the Persians, 
of Geor- made an expedition into Greece. Constantine, the Greek 
gians and ; ; 
Persians. emperor, put them to flight by the power of Christ, and 
through His cross, which was borne before all the emperor's 


armies. 


The words of Abvathar the priest, who was con- 
verted by the holy and blessed Nino'. 


Story of I, Abiat’har, became priest, chosen by lot, in that year when 

aaa the holy and blessed mother Nino arrived in Mtzkhet’ha. 

Hereceives After that?, I received from the Jewish priests in Antioch 

ene a letter whersin were these words :— 

sito ‘God has broken into three parts the kingdom of Israel, 
for lo! our prophets have ceased, and those in whom the 
Spirit of God still dwelt told us that all was fulfilled) We 
are scattered over all the earth, and the Romans have seized 
our land; we do nought but weep, for the wrath of God our 
Creator is fallen upon us. Now search, therefore, the Book 
of Moses *, who described all this to us—how He who on 
earth called Himself the Son of God would be ‘slain. And 
we have been the cause of the slaying of this Nazarene. 
Now we see how from the first our fathers have sinned 
against God and have wholly forgotten Him. Then He gave 
them into the hand of the wicked, but they turned again and 
eried aloud unto God, and He speedily saved them from their 
woes ; and thus did they do, as we know from the Scriptures, 


' In A.V. this chapter comes after the story of the miracle performed by 
the holy pillar (p. 41). 

2 A.V. ‘letters arrived from Rome and Egypt, and from the Hebrew 
priests and scribes in Babylon.’ 

2 A.V. ‘who tells us: “‘He who calls Himself God on the earth shall be 
hanged on a tree.” ’ 
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even unto the seventh time. Now, since the hands of our 
fathers have been raised against the Son of the Virgin, and 
they have killed Him, God has become wroth with us. He 
has destroyed our kingdom, and has sent us away from His 
temple. Our race is altogether despised. And from those 
days three hundred years (nay, more) have passed, and He 
has not hearkened to our prayers. Therefore it seems that 
this surely is not false, but that Man was from heaven.’ 

Much more did they write unto us, concerning themselves. 
When I had heard this, I began to inquire of the woman Is con- 
Nino about this Christ: who He was, and why the Son of Mi am 
God had become man. St. Nino opened her mouth, from 
which the words flowed forth like water from a well, and 
she began to tell unto me by heart our books, even from the 
beginning, and to declare their power. And lo! she awakened 
me as from sleep, and cast light upon my stony heart, and 
made the misery of my fathers manifest unto me. I trusted 
in the new law, and believed in the words of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, who had suffered and risen again, 
and who would come a second time with glory, and who 
was, and is in truth, the expectation of the Gentiles. My 
daughter Sidonia and I became worthy to receive sprinkling 
by the water of baptism, for the cleansing from sins, which 
the prophet David had desired, and of which he could not 
partake. I heard the voice of those that chanted together 
the new law, which David also had longed to hear. And 
I became worthy to partake of the true body and blood of 
Christ, the Son of God, of the Lamb slain for the sins of the 
world, which is of a sweet savour; and in this faith, O Lord, 
may my soul pass from my body! And lo! we saw with 
our eyes many kinds of miracles performed, in Mtzkhet’ha, 
by St. Nino}. 


1 A.V. adds: ‘And the house of Eliozi was in the west of the city, at the 
Gate Mogvet’hi (of the Magicians), on the river Kura; and there was their 
little cemetery, upon which St. Nino raised the cross of Christ, and one by 
one the nobles were baptized there by Jacob the priest and Prosila the arch- 


The Geor- 
gian Jews 
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The words of the same Abiathar the priest con- 


cerning the tunic (shirt) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ}. | 


I, Abiat’har, relate unto you that story which I have 
heard, and which I have learnt with mine ears from my 
parents, who learnt it from epistles, and from their parents 
and grandparents. ; 

In those days when Herod ruled in Jerusalem, there was 


deacon. They called the place “The Nobles’ Place of Baptism,” and it was 
very well known in our days, for it stood in a plain, without other buildings. 

‘In those days the Jews of Mtzkhet’ha were filled with hatred towards 
me; and they tore down the tree-fern (?) (cilamo) which stood over against the 
door of the sanctuary and adorned the place, for its branches were entwined 
over all the front of the building. 

‘ And they began to go thence, except those of the house of the Barabeans, of 
whom fifty souls were baptized, and they became inhabitants of Mtzkhet’ha, 
and Mirian gave them a village which is called Tzikhe didi, They were great 
before the king, and were all Christians, by the grace and guidance of the 
blessed Nino.’ 

(The Barabeans are mentioned on p. 43 as Cabrabians.) 

1 In A.V. this chapter is headed: ‘Chapter VII, written down by the 
Hebrew woman called Sidonia, daughter of Abiat’har the priest.’ It begins: ~ 
‘And it came to pass that the Lord looked down with mercy on this forgotten 
northern land of the Caucasians, on the mountaineers of Somkhit’hi, on which 
mountains was spread a mist, and in the plains a vapour of error and 
ignorance. And the land was shadowed from the sight and knowledge of 
the sun of righteousness, the Son of God; its name in truth is land of the 
shadow (cf. note I on p. 20)... . There passed until the birth of Christ 
5100 years; from His birth to His crucifixion 33 years; frorn the crucifixion 
until the conversion of King Constantine of Greece 311 years; fourteen years 
later our queen Nino was sent with the message of truth to the mountains 
of darkness, and the dawn arose, and then shone forth the great monarch of 
day. Such was our history, O Georgians, For we were turned from the 
light, and were inheritors of darkness. We rejoiced gaily and amassed 
treasure, but when we mourned there was no consoler; we served things 
created, and not the Creator. Our fathers (i.e, the Jews) worshipped Gebal 
and Garizin, seated on cherubim, and beside was no God, nor Moses, nor 
a sign of them, but idols of soulless stone. And in this land of Kart’hli were 
two mountains, and on them two idols, Armaz and Zaden, who stink with the 
ill odour of a thousand souls of first-born youths, whom parents sacrificed until 
now. And there were other royal idols, Gatzi and Ga, and they sacrificed to 
them a prince, whom they burned with fire, and the ashes were scattered 
about the head of the idol.’ 
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a rumour that the Persians had taken Jerusalem ', and because hear of 
of this there was grief and mourning among the Georgian ae 
Jews dwelling in Mtzkhet’ha, the priests of Bodi, the scribes 

of Codi’s stream, and the translators of the law in K’hobi 2 
These were all moved to go and help those in Jerusalem. But 

after a few days another messenger arrived with the consoling 
tidings that the Persians were not come to take Jerusalem ; 

for instead of arms* they carried royal* gold, myrrh (a speedy 
healer of wounds), and sweet smelling incense °. They sought 

a certain child born of the seed of David, of a virgin, and 

they found the child born of a virgin, out of season, in an 
unseemly place, as is the custom for strangers(?). And they 

came to the Babe and worshipped Him, and offered Him their 

gifts, and they ® went away in peace’. And the Georgian 

Jews heard these tidings with great joy. 


After this, thirty years passed by, and Anna® the priest eee the 


wrote from Jerusalem to my father Eliozi® that He to whom nigh priest, 


the kings of Persia came bringing gifts was grown up and poe 
arrived at man’s estate }°,and that He called Himself the Son to be 


1 A.V. ‘that twelve kings had come to take the land.’ 

2 The Hebrew settlements mentioned in the text seem to have been the 
following: Bodi, Budi or Bodbe, in Cakhet’hi, near Signakh, the place of 
Nino’s death and burial: her nunnery there still exists. Codis tsqaro, in 
Kart’bli, a small stream running into the salt Lake Cumisi, not far from the 
Kura, below Tiflis. Coda village is on this stream. K’hobi (in A.V. Sobi, 
but ? misprint)—K’hoba is a small town in Samtzkhe, near the town and old 
fortress of Thmogvi, district of Akhaltzikhe. 

3 A.V. ‘and provisions,’ * A.V. ‘ yellow.’ 

5 A.V. ‘the kings themselves bare burdens.’ 

6 A.V. ‘crossed the mountains and.’ 

7 A.V. ‘Now fear not, O Jews; I, Herod, sought and found not that child, 
nor its mother. But now I have raised the sword against all children of two 
years and less, and have ener him with them,’ 

8 A.V. ‘Ana,’ ° A.V. ‘father’s father Oziai.’ 

1 A.V. ‘and was arrived with John the son of Zakaria at the river Jordan. 
There went forth all the people of Jerusalem, and with them was thy father’s 
mother’s brother Elios (? Vthos). And behold the sky thundered, and the 
earth trembled, the mountains shook, the hills sang, the sea stood still, the 
waters arose—the son of Zakaria fled, and we were all seized with fear and — 
trembling; and because of the multitude of the people we were silent 
concerning this matter.’ 
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present at of God. ‘Come hither unto His death, which will fulfil the 
ich law of God and of Moses.’ 
Eliozi went thither; he was my father’s father, an aged 
man, and his mother was of the race of Eli the priest, and 
Eliozi had: one sister. The mother of Eliozi entreated him, 
saying : ‘Go, my son, at the royal summons of the king, to 
fulfil that law, despite which they take counsel. Consort not 
with them, O my son, for He is the word of the prophets 
and the fable of the wise, and the secret hidden from the 
Jews, the light of the Gentiles and life everlasting.’ Eliozi 
of Mtzkhet’bha and Longinozi of Carsni went away, and saw 
the crucifixion of the Lord Christ. 
Eliozi’s Now when they nailed the Lord on the cross, and Hasanig! 
mother ~—_ struck the nails with an iron hammer in Jerusalem, Eliozi’s 


hears the 


nets 2 mother, in Mtzkhet’ha, heard the blows, and suddenly cried 


the cross, out: ‘Farewell, kingdom of the Jews, for ye have slain your 

and dies. Saviour and Deliverer, and henceforth ye shall be accounted 
enemies and murderers of your Creator! Woe is me that [am 
not buried before His death, for mine ears shall no longer 
hear, and after this I am no longer worthy to look upon the 
light of the Gentiles and the peace of Israel.’ When she 
had uttered these words, she straightway entered into rest. 

Eliozi car- The Lord’s tunic fell by lot to the Jews of Mtzkhet’ha, 


eee and Eliozi took it to Mtzkhet’ha. His sister received him in 


eee i tears, and embraced his neck ; and taking the garment of Jesus, 
a, and 


gites it she pressed it to her bosom, and immediately her soul passed 
to his 


sister, who from her body. Threefold was the cause of her death: bitter 


paras grief at the slaying of Christ, sorrow for her mother’s death, 


oe the and? disappointment that she had not been present with 
unic. ° ° 
her brother at the crucifixion. Then there was great wonder 


and turmoil in Mtzkhet’ha, which reached even unto King 


1 A.V. ‘Pasanic’; Q. Mariam'’s MS. ‘ Pasang’; Shio Mghv. MS. and 
Nat’hl. Mtz. ‘Pasanig’; Kart’hl. Tzkh. and other variants, ‘Hasinig.’ All 
these are probably corruptions of the word pasenaki, i.e. royal officer for 
executing justice, executioner. 

2 A.V. ‘longing for the tunic.’ 


4 
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Aderci!; and all the people, and their princes, and King Aderci 
himself wished for the garment. But he was seized with 
horror and alarm when he found that he could not draw it 
from her hands; so firmly and eagerly did she clasp the 
garment to her breast, that her brother Eliozi buried it with 
her. The place where she was buried God only knows’, and 
none other can tell, save that it is near unto a cedar, brought 
from Lebanon, planted and reared in Mtzkhet’ha. 

My father also told me that the mantle of Elijah, a double (?) 
garment, endued with divine power, is in that city, lying 
under the stone of the altar of strength, unfound® until the 
appointed time. 

St. Nino urged me to ask my father to tell me all in detail, 
to satisfy her longing to know the place where the tunic was. 
But he only said that the place of its burial was there where 
the tongues of men sing praises to God, the place where Jacob 
saw the ladder which mounted to heaven *. 

5 After many years the grandnephew of King Aderci, King 
Amzael ®, sought the garment among the Jews, but he could 
neither find it nor learn anything of it, except what is men- 
tioned above: that it was said to be buried near a cedar of 
Lebanon. But the family of the same Eliozi, who brought 
the tunic and buried it with his sister, knew that it was to the 
east of the city, by the bridge of the Magi. 

In those days St. Nino saw three times’, yea, four times, in 
sleep, a vision. She was on her knees, and, bent forward,.had 
fallen into a light slumber. She saw birds with black wings 
fly down from heaven, and they entered into the river, and 


1 A.V. ‘ Amazaer, but in all other variants Aderci is said to have been 
king of Kart’hli at Christ’s death. 

2 A.V. ‘and my mother Nino knows, but she does not tell, for it is not yet 
time to declare it. Let this suffice for disciples of Nino and believers in 
Christ, to know that it is near the place where a cedar brought from Lebanon 
was planted in Mtzkhet’ha.’ 

8 A.V. ‘incorruptible.’ 

‘ ? The altar of the church at Mtzkhet’ha dis described metaphorically. 

> A.V. omits this paragraph. ® a. Dv. 88. 

7 A.V. ‘ twice and three times.’ 


Mirian re- 
turns from 
Greece. 
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preaching. 
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bathed, and became pure white, and they flew into the garden 
already spoken of, and gathered the fruits and pecked the 
flowers; and they came graciously and lovingly towards Nino 
as if she were the mistress of the garden, and gathered round 
her, singing sweetly !. 

When St. Nino told this to her disciple Sidonia (Abiat’har’s 
daughter), she answered: ‘O stranger, of foreign birth! 
captive, according to thy words! I know that by thee these 
times will be renewed, and through thy means will hear the 
story of what our fathers did; how they spilled the innocent 
blood of the Divine One, for which deed the Jews have 
become a shame, scattered to the ends of the earth, their 
kingdom destroyed, and their holy temple taken from them, 
their glory given unto a strange people. O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem! thy wings are stretched forth ?, and thou gatherest 
under thy wings every nation from the ends of the heavens. 
Behold now this woman is come, by whom will be changed 
all the law of this land.’ Then she turned to Nino and said : 
‘This thy vision announces and declares, that this place will 
be spiritually changed by thee into a garden of Paradise, 
yielding heavenly fruits for evermore.’ 

8Now when King Mirian returned from Greece, put to 
flight by King Constantine, he heard how St. Nino preached 
the gospel of Christ; for he heard it openly said that ‘the 
dwellers in the north were found in error, and he was told of 
the vine-stem cross, and of the great miracles done by her. 
Without medicine she cured those who had incurable diseases 
by the application of the cross. Her disciples also preached : 
those who had been secretly converted, to the number of 
seven women of the Jewish race: Sidonia, the daughter 
of Abiat’har, and six others, and the couple who kept the 
king’s garden, and Abiat’har the priest, that new Paul, who 


1 A.V. does not say that the birds were black, nor that they became white. 

2 A.V. ‘thy children are scattered.’ 

$ A.V. from this point to the incident of Khwarai (p. 33) is very brief, 
saying little about the miracles. 
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preached the law of Christ fearlessly and unceasingly. He 
was skilled in the old law, the new law he learned from Nino ; 
and even more than Nino he convinced all men and taught 
the law of truth. 

The Jews were moved to stone Abiat’har, but King Mirian Mirian 
sent servants and hindered the Jews from killing him, for tone 
King Mirian wished for the law of Christ, having heard of cage 
many miracles done by it in Greece and Armenia, and he did 
not hinder the preaching of Nino and her disciples. But the 
devil, the enemy of all true believers, warred against him ; 
and Queen Nana! was more cruel than the king, and a despiser 
of the preaching of the true gospel of Christ. 

St. Nino prayed unceasingly in her dwelling in the bramble 
bush, and the heathen were surprised at her prayer and watch- 
ing, and it seemed strange unto them, and they began to 
question her. And she made known to them the old and 
new books, making the foolish wise, and putting into their 
hearts the love of Christ. 

Three years did she preach thus, converting many. Now Nino heals 
there was a young boy of noble birth who was very sick, and nouen on. 
his mother took him from door to door, to see if perchance 
she might find some skilled in healing, and helpful in his 
trouble. They all diligently inquired into his sickness, but 
none could cure the child, and the physicians told the woman 
that her boy could never be healed. The woman was a bitter 
heathen, hating the Christian faith, and hindering others 
from going to consult Nino; but, being in despair, she came 
and fell down before Nino, entreating her to heal the lad. 

St. Nino said: ‘ That healing art which is of man I know not; 
but my God whom I serve, Christ, can cure this child, though 
all think his case hopeless.’ She placed the sick boy on the 
cloth ? whereon she always prayed, and began to entreat the 
Lord; and the child was cured. She gave the astonished 


1 Sabinin says that Nana was the daughter of the Pontian general Nikator, 
and that she raised a statue of Venus in Georgia. Others say she was the 
daughter of Uliotori of Pontus. 2 cilict, i.e. cilicium, 
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and joyful boy to his mother, who confessed Christ, saying : 
‘There is no God save Christ, whom Nino preaches.’ And 
she became St. Nino’s disciple, and went her way glorifying 
God. 

Queen Nana fell sick of a sore and grievous illness which 
none was able to cure. All the skilled physicians exhausted 
their medicines, and yet could do nothing; they were power- 
less and despairing. Then Queen Nana was told how the 
Roman captive woman, who was called Nino, had, by her 
prayers, healed many sick folk. She commanded her servants 
to bring Nino. They went and found her sitting in the 
bower under the bramble, praying, and it was the sixth 
hour. They told her the queen’s command. (She answered:) 
‘We are not commanded to go out of our humble tent; but 
let the queen come hither to my abode, and verily she shall 
be cured by the power of Christ.’ The servants related to the 
queen what Nino had said, and she eagerly bade them prepare 
her couch and take her; and her servants bore her on her 
couch, and her son, Rev, and many people went with her. 
When they came to St. Nino’s dwelling, and placed the queen 
on the cloth, St. Nino began to pray and eutreat God for 
a long time; then she took her cross, and with it touched the 
queen’s head, her feet, and her shoulders, making the sign of 
the eross; and straightway she was cured, and arose restored ; 
and she believed in Christ, and said: ‘There is no other God 
save Christ, whom this captive woman preaches. From that 
time she became the friend of Nino, and always inquired 
and sought to know the faith of Christ; and St. Nino, and 
Abiat’har (the new Paul), and his daughter Sidonia taught her. 
And the queen became a believer, and knew the true God. 

The king inquired of her how she was so suddenly cured, — 
and she told him all: how, without medicine, by the touch of 
a cross, she was healed; and multitudes who had seen it 
confirmed the queen’s words. King Mirian was filled with 
wonder, and he began to seek the faith of Christ. Often he 
inquired of the Jew, Abiat’har, of the old and new books, and 
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he was instructed in everything. In the Book of Nebrot’hi !, Prophecy 
which King Mirian had, he found what was written about rene 
the building of the tower*. How there was a voice from Nina 
heaven to Nebrot’hi, saying: ‘I am Mikael, appointed by 

God to be ruler of the east. Depart from that town, for God 

protects it; but in the last days will come a Lord from heaven 

who will be despised among a despised people. The fear of 

Him will bring to nought the charms of the world; kings 

shall forsake their kingdoms and seek poverty. He will look 

upon thee in thy grief and deliver thee.’ 

Then Mirian perceived that what the old and new books King 
testified was affirmed by the Book of Nebrot’hi, and he became Sage the 
eager for the faith of Christ. But the invisible enemy warred Scriptures, 
against him, hindering the confession of Christ, strengthening 
in his heart the hope in idols and fire. The queen ceased 
not to entreat him to confess Christ; but for a year from but still 
the time of the queen’s conversion the king was undecided.” 
St. Nino taught the people unceasingly, and to none did she 
say who she was nor whence she came, but she called herself 
a captive. 

After this, there was a magician (fire-worshipper), a Persian A Persian 
prince named Khwarai®; he was sick in mind, and beside oe . 
himself, and nigh unto death: Now this prince was a kinsman 
of King Mirian *, and the king and queen begged St. Nino’s Mirian and 
help, and the King looked to her, being still undecided. He aba a 
said to St. Nino: ‘ By what god’s power dost thou perform See 
these cures? Art thou a daughter of Armaz, or a child of defence of 
Zaden? Thou art come hither from a strange land, and the ear 


: gods. 
graciousness of the gods is fallen upon thee; they have 


1 Nimrod. Mr. J. Rendel Harris says that in the Convent of Sinai, Cod. 
Arab. No. 456, there is a piece entitled ‘The History of Nebrod Son of 
Canaan,’ a’ ‘Ioropia NeBpwd viod Xavaay, 

2 Or rather ‘column.’ The Book of Nimrod is mentioned in Vakhtang 
Gorgaslan’s life. 

$ A.V. ‘Khuarasneuli (i.e. a native of Khorasan), Nana’s mother’s 
brother.’ (Sneuli means sick.) 

4 A.V. now agrees in the main with the text followed. 
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endowed thee with the power of healing, with which thou 
mayest bring life to a strange land and be renowned for ever. 
Be as a nurse to our children in this worshipful city}, but 
speak not these strange words of the false faith of the Romans 
—say nothing of it. For, behold, the great conquering gods 
of the world ?, enlighteners and teachers of the Kart’hlians, 
Armaz and Zaden, searchers out of every hidden thing, with 
the ancient gods of our fathers, Gatzi and Gaim %, are to be 
trusted in by men. Now if thou wilt cure this prince, I shall 
enrich thee, and make thee a citizen of Mtzkhet’ha, as a 
servant of Armaz. Though by the winds and hail that beat 
upon him he was broken, nevertheless that place is immovable. 
This Armaz and the god of the Chaldeans, It’hrujan *¢, have 
ever been enemies; our god caused the sea to flow over the 
other, who has now done this. Thus is the custom of the 
conquerors of the world. Now be thou content with this my 
command.’ 

St. Nino replied: ‘O king, in the name of Christ, by the 
intercession of His Mother and all His Saints, may the God 
of heaven and earth, the Creator, send down upon thee His 
glory and greatness, and may He pour out upon thee from the 
countless store of His mercies, as from a furnace, one spark of 
His grace, that thou mayest know and perceive the height ° 
of the heavens, the light of the sun, the depth of the sea, the 
breadth of the earth and its foundation. And mayest thou 
know, O king, who clothes the heaven with clouds, with 
winds, and with the voice of thunder, who shakes the earth 
with His violence, and casts forth the lightning ®, and sets 
the mountains on fire with His divine wrath, who causes all 
the earth to tremble (the great serpent in the seas trembles), 
even unto the destruction of all the earth, mountains and 
solid rocks. Know thou all these things; for the unseen God 

1 A.V, ‘ Be as one of the nurses in this honourable land.’ 
2 A.V. ‘the givers of fruits, of sun, and of rain.’ 3 A.V. ‘Ga.’ 
$ A.V. ‘It’hrushana.’ 


5 ‘ simaghle,’ but A.V. has ‘simart’hle,’ i.e. justice. 
¢ A.V. ‘on its path, and sends forth the fires of his wrath.’ 
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in the heavens, He is Lord of all created things, except His 
Son, who proceeded from Him into the world, appearing in 
the form of a man; He fulfilled all for which He came, and 
ascended into the heights to His Father. The everlasting 
God is high, and looks down upon the humble, and He knows 
the proud from afar. O king, His presence is near unto thee ; 
for in this city is a marvel, the garment of the Son of God; 
and they say the mantle of Elijah is also here, and many 
miracles have been revealed; and I will cure this thy prince 
only in the name of my Christ and by the cross of His 
sufferings, as it also cured Queen Nana of her great sickness.’ 
And they brought that prince to her, and Queen Nana and heals 

came also into the garden, and they put him under the cedar. sa as 
Nino raised her hands to the eastward, and said thrice: 
°O devil, I conjure thee to leave him, that Christ, the Son of 
God, may come in.’ And Nino wept, sighing from her soul, 
and besought the help of God for that man. Her disciples 
also were there for one day and two nights}, and suddenly 
the evil spirit went forth. The prince, and his family, and 
his people * were converted by Nino, and they glorified the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, now, always, and for 
evermore. Amen. 


Story told by the woman Sidonia, who was the 
disciple of St. Nino, who saw and described 
the miraculous conversion of King Mirian, and 
how he fell at the feet of Nino to confess Christ. 
The settung up of the cross, the building of 
a church, and the miracles done therein. 

One day in summer, in the month of July (20th day), on King 
the Sabbath day °, [the king went forth to hunt, towards salves ts 

Makhran. Unseen, that adversary, the devil, came unto him, “!Y,*he 


? Christians. 
' A.V. ‘one day.’ 2 A.V. omits ‘and his people.’ 
5 From this point to the words: ‘Queen Nana and all the people passed 
out to meet the king’ (on p. 37), there is a hiatus in A.V., filled in from _ 
Nat’hl. Mtz. and Shio. Mghv. variants. 
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and implanted in his heart the love of fire and idols, and he 
thought to massacre all the Christians, in order to do service 
to his false gods. The king said to four of his counsellors : 
‘We are not worthy before our gods, for we are idle in their 
service, and have allowed these Christian sorcerers to preach 
their faith in our land; and they perform their miracles of 
sorcery. Now my advice is this: That we destroy all these 
trusters in the cross, unless they will serve the conquering 
gods of Kart’hli. Let us see Nana, my wife, if she will 
repent, and forsake her belief in the cross, and if not, I will 
forget my love for her, and, with the others, she too shall 
be destroyed.’ His companions agreed with this counsel ; for 
they were zealous in this matter, having desired it from the 
beginning, but not daring to declare themselves openly. 

The king passed the environs of Mukhran, and went up the 
high mountain T’hkhot’hi !, whence he saw Caspi and Up’hlis- 
tzikhe ; he was crossing the mountain towards the south when 
the sun was darkened, and it became like black, eternal night. 
The darkness seized upon the surroundings, and the men lost 
one another. In grief and anxiety the king was left alone. 
He wandered about on the thickly wooded mountains; then, 
fearful and trembling, he stood in one place, and hope for his 
safety forsook him. Then he bethought himself and took 
counsel in his heart: ‘Lo, I have called on my gods and 
have not found comfort. Now, can He whom Nino preaches, 
the cross and the Crucified, through hope in whom she does 
miracles, can He have power to deliver me from my grief? 
I am in a living hell, and I know not if over all the earth 
this change has taken place, and the light turned to dark- 
ness, or only on me. If this grief be for me alone, O God of 
Nino, lighten this night to me, and show me the world again, 
and I will confess Thy name. I will erect a wooden cross and 
worship it, and set up a house to pray in, and obey Nino 
and the faith of the Romans.’ 

When he had spoken thus, it became light, and the sun 

1 Thirteen miles west of Mukhran. A small church still marks the spot. 
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shone forth in his glory. Then the king dismounted from his 
horse, and, standing in that place, stretched out his hands 
towards the eastern heavens, and said: ‘ Thou art a God above 
all gods, a Lord above all lords, Thou God of whom Nino tells, 
and Thy name is to be praised by all creatures under the 
heavens and upon the earth ; for Thou hast delivered me from 
my woe and lightened my darkness. Behold, I know that 
Thou desirest my deliverance, and I rejoice, O blessed Lord, 
to come near Thee. In this place will I set up a wooden 
cross, by which they may glorify Thy name, and may 
remember this miraculous deed for ever.’ So he took note 
of the place, and then departed. Now the scattered people 
saw that light, and assembled ; and the king cried out: ‘ Give 
the glory to Nino’s God, for He is God for ever, and to Him 
only is glory fitting for ever1.’] 

Queen Nana and all the people passed out to meet the king, King 
for they had heard first that he had perished and then that he Mri re 
was returning in peace. They met him at Kindzara and ee 
Ghart’ha?. And St. Nino was in her bramble bush cava” 
at that hour, as was her custom at eventide, and we with her 
were fifty souls. And when the king came, the town seemed 
to shake. The king cried with a loud voice: ‘ Where is that 
stranger woman, who is our mother, and whose God is my 
Deliverer?’ When he heard that she was in the bush pray- 
ing, he went towards her with all his army, dismounted, and 
sald to Nino: ‘Now am I become worthy to call upon the 
name of thy God and my Deliverer.’ So St. Nino taught him, 
and bade him worship towards the east and confess Christ and con- 
the Son of God. There was trembling and weeping among Chriet. 
all the people when they saw the king and queen in tears °, 

The next day King Mirian sent ambassadors to Greece, to 


1 End of biatus in A.V. 

? Kindzara is a few miles north of Mtzkhet’ha, on the river Narecvavi, near 
its junction with the Aragva. Ghart’ha is in the same district. 

3 A.V. adds: ‘for joy, and because of the wonderful miracle which had 
taken place,’ 
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King Constantine, [1 and a letter from Nino to Queen Elene 
telling of all the miracles performed by Christ, which had 
been done in Mtzkhet’ha to King Mirian, and entreating them 
to send priests quickly to baptize them]. And St. Nino and 
her disciples preached to the people day and night un- 
ceasingly, and showed them the true way to the kingdom of 
heaven. 


Words of the same (Sidonia) concerning the 
building of the church. 


The people quickly adopted Christianity. Before the priests 
came, the king said to St. Nino: ‘I will hasten to build 
a house of God. Where shall it be built?’ Nino said: 
‘Wherever the prince® wishes.’ The king replied: ‘I like 
this thy bush, and there would it please me. But if it may 
not be there, let it be in the royal garden by the tall cedar 
among fruitful branches and sweet-scented flowers [* according 
to the vision which thou didst see, of black-feathered birds 
bathing in the waters, so that they became dazzlingly white, 
and, seating themselves in the trees, poured forth their sweet 
voices]. Truly this transitory garden will bring us to 
eternal life. There shall we build a house of God® for prayer, 
before the coming of the priests from Greece.’ 

Quickly he took wood, and instructed the carpenters. And 
they cut down the cedar, and from it prepared ® seven pillars 
for the church. When they had built the wooden wall, they 
set up the pillars one by one. The biggest pillar, which was 
wonderful to look upon, was ready to be placed in the midst — 
of the church, but they could not raise it. The king was 
informed of the miracle, how they could not move the column 


" A.V. omits the passage in brackets. 

2 A.V. does not make this a separate chapter. 5 A.V. ‘king.’ - 
* A.V. omits this passage about Nino’s vision. | 

5 A.V. adds: ‘ which will stand for ever.’ 

° A.V. ‘a pillar, and on its roots they laid the foundation of the church.’ 
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into its place. Then the king came with many people, and 
they used very powerful machines, and great force, and all 
the people tried by many means to raise it, but they could 
not. The king and all the people were astonished, and said : 
‘What can this be?’ And when evening came, the king went 
home very sad. | 

St. Nino and. twelve women of her disciples tarried by the Vision of 
pillar and wept, And at midnight those two mountains— oe ia 
Armaz and Zaden—fell, as if they had been broken off, and }rmaz and 
they stopped the rivers. The Mtevari (Kura) rushed down 
and carried away the town, and there was a terrible sound of 
weeping and lamentation. The Aragva also descended upon 
the fortress, and there were fearful noises. The women were 
afraid and fled, but the blessed Nino cried aloud: ‘ Fear not, 
my sisters; the mountains stand there, and all the people are 
asleep. This destruction of the mountains is but a symbol, 
for the mountains of paganism are cast down in Kart’hli, and 
the rivers which are stopped are the blood of the children 
sacrificed to their idols1, which now will cease. The voice of 
lamentation is that of many devils, mourning because they 
are driven from their places by the power from on high and 
by the Cross of Christ. Turn back, therefore, and pray to God.’ 

And suddenly the sounds ceased, and there was nothing. 

St. Nino arose and stretched forth her hands and prayed to Vision of 
God, saying: ‘May this matter not be hindered, which the; ™**" ., 
king is engaged upon.’ Again, before the cock crew, a power- oe 
ful army appeared with terrible noise at the three gates of 
the city. They broke the gates in pieces, and the town was 
filled with Persian soldiers. There arose horror-inspiring 
cries and shrieks, and there was slaughter and shedding of 
blood everywhere. There was great wailing, and clashing 
of swords, and at this fearful sight our bodies became faint 
and our souls lost courage ; and there was much weeping for 
our kinsfolk. Suddenly there was heard a loud cry: ‘ Khuara, 
king of the Persians, and Khuarankhuasra?, king of kings, 


1 A.V. ‘ to their evil spirits.’ 2 A.V. ‘Khuarankhuara.’ 
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command that every Jew be given to the edge of the sword.’ 
When I heard this and understood it, I and the ten! who 
were with me were filled with doubts, and the swordsmen 
were approaching nearer, and round about us they killed and 
slew. Then a mighty voice was heard, saying: ‘ King Mirian 
has been captured.’ Our saving guide looked round and said: 
‘I know what that cry is which now causes so much grief. 
Let us thank God. This is a sign of their destruction, of 
the life of Kart’hli and the glory of this place. Our wise 
leader consoled us, she was in truth our leader and blessed 
apostle. 

She (Nino) turned to one of the army, and said: ‘ Where 
are the kings Khuara and Khuarankhuasra? Yesterday ye 
came forth from Sabastan; how are ye arrived so quickly? 
Ye are a great host and mighty; why have ye destroyed this 
city and given it to the sword? Go with the winds and 
breezes to the mountains and rocks of the North, for behold 
He cometh from whom ye flee. She stretched forth her 
hands and made the sign of the cross, and suddenly it all 
became invisible, and there was a great calm. The women’? 
blessed Nino and glorified God. 

When dawn was drawing nigh, the women fell asleep, but 
I, Sidonia, was awake, and she stood with upraised hands. 
Behold, a youth stood there, adorned in brilliant light, shrouded 
in fire; and he spoke some words. She fell on her face, and 
the youth put his hand to the column and raised it, and it 
stood up. And I, Sidonia, was astonished, and said: ‘O 
queen, what is this?’ She answered: ‘Bend thy head to the 
earth’; and she began to weep. A little while afterwards, 
she and I arose and went from that place. And the women 
who were without also saw the column®, And it was as if 
fire came down; and it (the column) approached its own place, 
and stood twelve cubits away from the earth, and gently, by 


1? Probably the meaning is that some Judas had meantime deserted 
St. Nino. 2 A.V. ‘sisters.’ 
8 A.V. ‘ And the women were outside, and behold I saw the column.’ 
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degrees, settled above the place cut out for it at the root of 
the cedar. 

At daylight the king arose, heavy hearted with care, 
looked at the garden and the newly commenced church of 
which he thought so much. He saw a light, like a flash 
of lightning, rising to heaven from his garden. He began 
to run, and quickly came there, and all the multitude of his 
household and all the people of the town came, for they too 
saw the miracle. The column, shining with light, came down 
into its place, as if from heaven, and stood firm in its place, 
untouched by the hands of man. Happy the time when this 
happened! The city of Mtzkhet’ha was filled with fear and 
joy, and shed rivers of tears. The king and princes and all 
the people with deep sighs glorified God, and blessed St. Nino, 
and great miracles were done that day. 

1First there came a Jew, blind from his birth. He Miracles 


approached the divinely raised column and immediately Loam 
received his sight, and glorified God. pillar. 


Then there was Amzaspani?, a youth of the court, who had Healing of 
been bedridden for eight years. His mother brought him in eh i 
faith, and placed his couch before the pillar of light, entreat- 
ing Nino: ‘ Look upon this my son who is nigh unto death ; 
for I know that the God whom thou servest and preachest 
unto us is God.’ Nuno touched the column, and placed her 
hand upon the lad, saying: ‘Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, come in the flesh to give life to all the 
world?? . . . Be cured through Him, and praise Him whose 
power heals thee.’ Straightway the youth arose whole, and 
creat fear seized the king and all the people. All kinds of 
sick came and were healed, until the king put a covering of 
wood round the column and hid it from sight, and even then 
the people touched the covering and were cured. The king 


1 A.V. begins a new chapter. 

2 A.V. does not give the youth’s name. 

3 A.V. inserts; ‘And the youth replied: “ Yes, queen, I believe in Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of creatures,” Then said Nino:’. 
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quickly set about the completion of the church in the royal 
garden. 

Constan- 1'When King Mirian’s ambassadors arrived before King 

as to Constantine and told him what had happened, the king and 

Mirian. hig mother, Queen Elene, were filled with gladness: first, 
because the grace of God was shining into all places,and by their 
hands all Kart’hli would be baptized; and then they rejoiced 
because they believed that the Persians would be destroyed 
by King Mirian; and they received them with love. They 
praised and thanked God, and sent the true priest Joane the 
bishop, and with him two priests and three deacons. King 
Constantine wrote a letter of prayer and blessing to Mirian, 
thanking God, and sent him a cross, an icon of the Saviour, 
and many gifts. Queen Elene wrote a letter of praise and 
comfort to Nino. The bishop, priests, and ambassadors arrived 
at Mtzkhet’ha. The king and all the people were filled with 
joy, for they longed to be baptized. Then Mirian immediately 
sent forth a command that all the eristhavs (governors of 
provinces), syasadars (generals), and all the persons in his 
kingdom should be called before him; and they all came in 
great haste to the town. 

Mirian The king was baptized under the hand of St. Nino, and, 

ea oag: afterwards, the queen and their children under the hands of 

ae the priests and deacons. They blessed the river Mtcvari 
(Kura), and the bishop prepared a place near the gate of 
the bridge of the Magicians, where was the house of Elioz 
the priest, and there the illustrious people were baptized, and 
they called that spot Mt’havart’h Sanat’hlo (the place of 
baptism of the princes). Lower down on the same river, in 
two places, the two priests and the deacons baptized the 
people. The people struggled one with another; quickly 
they entreated the monks, each to be first baptized, so strong 
was their desire to be baptized, for they had heard the preach- 


1 A.V. omits to the end of the chapter, only saying: ‘Then came the 


ambassadors from Greece with the chief of the priests, priests and deacons, 
and began to baptize, as is written above.’ 
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ing of Nino, how she had said: ‘None who are not baptized 
will find that light eternal.’ Therefore they were all in 
great haste to be baptized. So they all received baptism, 
and the majority in Kart’hli, except the Mt’hiulians (moun- 
taineers) of Caucasus; the light was shed upon them, but 
they lay obstinately in darkness for some time. There were 
the Jews of Mtzkhet’ha, also, who were not baptized, except 
the Cabrabians!, of whom were baptized fifty souls, and they 
became true Christians; for this they became great before 
the king, and he gave them a village which they call 7zzkhe 
didi (the great stronghold). P’heroz, the son-in-law of King 
Mirian, did not receive baptism, nor his people, but they were 
obedient to King Mirian’s temporal power. 

Then King Mirian sent Bishop Joane, and men of power Mirian 
with him, to King Constantine, and begged for a piece of qo ala . 
the wood of life which at that time had appeared to the tne efor 
servant and lover of Christ, Queen Elene. He also asked that priests. 
many priests might be sent into all the towns and places to 
baptize the people, so that soon every soul in Kart’hli might 
be baptized; he also asked for masons to build churches. 
When they arrived before the Emperor Constantine, he gave 
them gladly of the wood of life: those beams to which the 
feet of the Lord were nailed, and the nails for the hands. He 
sent also priests and many masons. 

King Constantine built in his kingdom a holy church, Constan- 
a holy temple, and gave very great treasure to Bishop Ioane, eee 
and commanded that wherever he first came in Kart’hli, built. 
there they should build churches in his name, that this gift 
might be possessed in the bounds of Kart’hli. The bishop 
went away, and with him the ambassadors. When they 
arrived at the place which is called Erushet’hi?, the car- 

? Kart/hl. Tzkh, ‘ Barabians.’ Said to be descendants of Barabbas. 

2 Erushet’hi was a district, with a river of the same name, at the head 
waters of the Kura. The village or fortress of Erushet’hi is close to Naka- 
lakevi, ‘ou était une ville, aujourd’hui simple bourg. L& fut batie une belle 


église & coupole, par un envoyé du grand Constantin, aux frais de l’empereur.’ 
Wakhoucht, Deser. géogr. p. 105; Bergé and Bakradze, Zapiski, p. 110; Hist. 
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penters stopped there to build the church; they put the 
treasure there, and the nails by which the Lord’s hands 
were pierced. Then they went on and came to Manglis! 
and began to build a church, and there they placed the beams 
to which the Lord’s feet were nailed. And King Mirian 
was displeased that they did not come first to the royal city, 
but had begun to build churches in other towns and places, 
and had left the relics there. But St. Nino came to him and 
said: ‘O king, be not angry; for wherever they go they 
spread abroad the name of God; and in this city is there not 
the glorious garment of the Lord ?’ 

The king took Abiat’har and many Jews with him, and 
inquired of them concerning the tunic; and they told him 
all that which is written above. Then King Mirian raised 
his hand, and said: ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Jesus, Son of the 
living God; for from the beginning Thou didst desire to 
deliver us from the devil and the dark place. Therefore was 
Thy holy garment brought from Thy holy city Jerusalem by 
those Hebrews, deniers of Thy divinity, and of a race unknown 
to us.’ 

The king and all the city went forward firmly in Christianity. 
The carpenters began to build a church on the outskirts of 
the city, on the dwelling of St. Nino, where the bramble was, 
and where now is the bishop’s church. And St. Nino said: 
‘ Blessed is our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Father of our Lord, 
who hath sent down His holy Word from the high heavens, 
even from His mighty throne, that He might descend to the 
base earth, born indeed of the seed of David, of a virgin pure 
and holy; for it was agreeable to Him to give life to us. He 


de la Géorgie, t. i. pp. 121, 195. At Cumurdo, still nearer the source of the 
Kura, is another church said to have been built by Constantine’s envoys. 
Bergé and Bakradze, Zap. p. 85; Wakhoucht, pp. 99, 101, 103; Brosset, 
Voy. archéol. II Rapp. p. 166, ITV Rapp. p. 6. 

1 Manglis church is about twenty-five miles west of Tiflis, Vide Bergé and 
Bakradze, p. 93; Wakhoucht, Deser. géogr. p. 171.—‘ Cette église n’a jamais 
été ruinée. Au midi dela vofite est représenté Mahomet sur un lion; on dit 
que c’est pour cela que les musulmans l’ont respectée.’ 
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hath enlightened all beneath the heavens, so that they might 
become believers. He was born as man, He, the Light of 
all, the Image of God; and, as a servant of the law, He was 
baptized with water and with the Spirit; He was crucified 
and buried, and rose the third day, ascended into heaven unto 
His Father, and again He cometh with glory. Unto whom 
is fitting all glory, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, now, 
always, and for ever.’ 


The Raising of the Honourable Cross’. 


When the king and queen, with their children and ail the A miracu- 
people, were baptized, there stood, on the top of an inaccessible nee 
rock, a tree, exceedingly beautiful, and of a sweet smell. It 
was a wonder-working tree, for beasts wounded by arrows 
came to it, and when they ate of its leaves, or of the seed 
fallen to the ground, they were healed, even if they came 
wounded unto death. 

This seemed a great miracle to these sometime pagans, 
and they told Bishop Ioane about the tree. The bishop 
said: ‘ Lo! in truth, from the beginning this land hath 
been set apart by God for His service. This tree has been 
planted by God for this present time, for even now has the 
grace of God shone forth on Kart’hli, and from this tree shall 
be made the worshipful cross which all the multitudes of 
Kart’ hli shall worship.’ And Rev, the king’s son, and the is cut 
bishop, and many of the people went and cut down the tree, cans 
and took it, with its branches, and ten times ten men carried 
it, covered with its branches and leaves, into the town. The 
people gathered together to see it, because of its greenness 
and leafiness in the days of summer * when every other tree 
was dry. Its leaves had not fallen, and it was pleasant to the 


1 A.V. adds ‘written by Jacob’ (the priest). In A.V. Jacob writes in the 
first person. 

2 All the other MSS. except Kart’hl. Tzkh. read ‘winter,’ which the con- 
text shows to be correct. 


and made 
into 
crosses, 


A fiery 
cross and 
starry 
crown 
appear. 
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smell and fair to look upon. They set the tree up on its roof, 
at the southern door of the church, where the breezes wafted 
abroad its fragrant odour and opened the leaves; the sight of 
it was beautiful, as we are told that the tree planted in Eden 
was fair. It was felled on the twenty-fifth of March, on 
a Friday, and the tree stood there thirty-seven days, and its 
leaves did not change colour; it was as if it stood from the 
root to the topmost branch in a stream, until all the trees of 
the forest were clad in foliage, and the fruit trees were in 
bloom. Then on the first of May they made the (three) 
crosses, and on the seventh they raised them, under the pro- 
tection! of the king, with rejoicing, and by the will of all the 
people of the city, who were in the church. 

Now all the people of the city saw in all those days that 
a fiery cross came down from heaven upon it; round about 
was, as it were, a crown of stars, and the cross of fire rested 
upon the church until daylight; and when daylight came, two 
of the stars separated from the others—one went to the east 
and one to the west, and the brightest: went gently towards 
the place, near the stream, beyond Aragva, and stood on that 
rocky hill where was the rivulet which had sprung from the 
tears of St. Nino 2, and thence it mounted to heaven. ° 

Thus all the people many times saw God’s salvation, and 
they began to inquire of the blessed Nino, saying: ‘ What 
meaneth this, that shining stars have come forth, and one is 
gone to the east, even to the mountains of Cakhet’hi, and the 
other to the west, to the neighbourhood of this city??’ 
St. Nino answered: ‘When it is seen where they shine on 
those mountains, there let them erect two crosses to Christ.’ 
The king did thus, and they watched the highest mountains * 
one after the other. This happened upon a Friday, and on 
Saturday at dawn the same miracle happened as before. 

1 ¢didebit’ha,’ to the glory, is perhaps a mistake for ‘dadebit’ha,’ which is 
found in MSS., but cf. p. 47, ‘to the glory of the king.’ 

2 The brook is called Dzudzus Tsqaro, and there is a small church there. 


> A.V. ‘to the bounds of thy kingdom.’ 
4 A.V. ‘continually for ten days.’ 
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Next day they went to the west, where they stood on the 
mountain of Kvabt’ha T’havi (Head of Caves). They told 
the king how that star came forth from the others, rose, and 
stood over one spot on Mount T’hkhot’hi!, in the pass of 
Caspi, and then became quite invisible. In the same manner, 
those sent to the Cakhet’hian Mountains returned and told 
how they had seen the star move thither, and stand above the 
ee of Budi, in the region of Cakhet’hi?. 

’ St. Nino commanded them, saying: ‘Take two of these Crosses are 
crosses, and raise one in T’hkhot’hi, where God showed His aa hi 
power, and give one to Salome, the handmaiden of Christ, to tis 
be erected in the town of Ujarma’. As for the village of 
Budi in Cakhet’hi, it should not be preferred before the royal 
city, for there are many people. Budi also shall see the grace 
of God.’ And they did even as the queen * commanded: they 
raised the wonder-working, holy cross by human hands in 
Mtzkhet’ha, and they went below that hillock to the stream, 
where they passed the night praying to God, and the blessed 
Nino mingled her tears with the brook, and there were cures 
and great miracles performed. 

Next day she and the king, queen, and princes, and a great 
multitude of people, went up on to the rock and knelt on those 
stones and wept°, until the mountains re-echoed with their 
voices. Then St. Nino laid her hand on a stone, and said to 
the bishop: ‘ Come, for it befits thee to bless this stone.’ And 
he did so, and there they raised the cross to the glory of the 
king. ‘The countless multitude bent and worshipped the cross, 
and confessed the Crucified to be the true Son of the living | 
God, and believed in the great triune God. And the great § 


1 A.V. gives the name of the spot as Qrgvi. 

? Bodbe in Cakhet’hi, near the town of Kisiq (Signakh), also spelt Bodi and 
Budi. 

5 Ujarma, formerly a fortified city, residence of the Cakhet’hian kings, now 
a village, on the river Iora in Cakhet’hi, said to have been built by Saurmag 
(237-162 B.C.). 

* A.V. ‘St. Nino’; the saint is often addressed as Queen (v. infra). 

5 A.V, ‘men, women, and children.’ ¢* didni, but in A.V. dedani—women. 
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chiefs did not go away from the holy church, the pillar of 
light and the life-giving cross, for they saw there wonderful 
miracles and unceasing cures! And on Easter Sunday, King 


1 A.V. adds here: ‘Then St. Nino left the city of Mtzkhet’ha, and went to 
the mountaineers, to carry the gospel to men in the form of wild beasts, and 
to cast down their idols. But Abiat’har, the Jewish priest, was left here—he 
who was a second Paul, who ceaselessly, day and night, preached Christ and 
His glory, until the flight of the Jews.’ 

A.V. then begins a new chapter: ‘ The Raising of the Honourable Cross in 
Mizkhet’ha and the second vision. 

‘ And when the whole land of Kart’hli was converted to Christianity, the 
priests who had come from Greece took counsel about the raising of the sign of 
the cross; and they said to King Mirian: “It is fitting to erect the divine 
sign of the cross.” And this advice seemed good to the king and to all the 
people, and joyfully they received the word and teaching of the priests. 
King Mirian ordered wood for the cross. Carpenters came and cut down 
a sweet-smelling tree, and the king commanded the cross to be made. The 
priests taught them the form of the cross; and when it was made, the car- 
penters came and told King Mirian: ‘‘We made it according to what the 
priests told us.” The king arose joyfully, and all the people saw the form of 
the cross, and they wondered greatly, and glorified God. 

‘At that time the king bethought himself and remembered how that day, 
when it became dark on the mountain, he saw the light of great brilliancy in 
the form of a cross. Then he told the priests and all the people of the sight, 
and how the sign of the cross dispelled the darkness before his eyes. When 
the people heard the king’s stury, more and more firmly they believed on 
Jesus Christ and in the sign of His cross, and all gladly, of one accord, 
worshipped it and glorified God. Then the king counselled all the people 
that they should erect the form of the cross in several places, and commanded 
that each should be where it seemed right, and not where they chose. At 
that time King Mirian prayed, saying: ‘‘O Lord Jesus Christ, in whom we 
believe through this captive, and have been taught by these Thy priests— 
who didst humble Thyself, and in Thy humility didst clothe Thyself in the 
image of slaves, who didst descend from the blessed bosom of the Father, 
who didst leave for our sake the throne, majesty, and power, and entered the 
womb of a Holy Virgin, and then wert crucified by Pontius (Pontovelt) Pilate, 
buried in the heart of the earth, and on the third day didst rise, fulfilling all 
that was spoken of by the prophets, ascendedst into heaven, and sittest at the 
right hand of the Father, and again art to come to jadge the quick and 
the dead—Thou hast left us the sign of Thy cross, for the destruction of the 
unseen machinations of the enemy; Thou hast miraculously brought us into 
Thy fear that we might escape from the devil, by whom we were enchained 
to our ruin, But now, O God, O God our Saviour, vouchsafe to show the 
place in which the sign of Thy cross shall be set up, that it may be 
manifest to those who hate us, and that they may be ashamed; for Thou, 
O Lord, art our helper and our consolation.” And at twilight that night, 
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Mirian and all Mtzkhet’ha offered sacrifice. That day they 
instituted the service of the! cross at Easter, which all Kart’ hli 
observes unto this day. 

And some time afterwards, after Pentecost,on a Wednesday, Appear- 


they saw a miracle, very wonderful: lo! a pillar of light, in cross ig 


the form of a cross, stood upon the cross*, and twelve stars in eae 


@ crown round about; and the cross on the hill gave forth stars. 
a sweet perfume, and all saw the wonder. Many heathens 
were converted and baptized that day *, and the Christians 
were strengthened in their faith, and glorified God. 


They saw another wonder of the cross: how a fire stood Fire rests 


upon it, seven * times brighter than the sun®. It rested there sia 


like a spark from a furnace, and the angels of God ascended pene 
and descended. And the hill on which stood the cross ® shook 
very much, and when the miracle ceased the trembling ceased. 
When the people saw that miracle they were all greatly 
astonished, and more and more they glorified God. These 
wonders were performed from year to year, and all the people 


the angel of the Lord stood, in a vision, before King Mirian, and showed him 
a hill on the river Aragva, near Mtzkhet’ha, and said to him: ‘This is the 
place chosen by God; there shall ye raise the sign of the cross.” And at 
dawn, King Mirian told the priests of his vision of the angel, and his words, ° 
and the hill,which he showed him. When they heard of the vision and saw 
the place, the hill pleased all the people. With rejoicing and songs of praise, 
all the chiefs took the cross, with one accord, and set it up on the hill near 
Mtzkhet’ha, towards the east, on Easter Sunday. And when they raised the 
sign of the cross in the land of Kart’hli, suddenly all the idols in the boundaries 
of the country were cast down and broken, and the altars destroyed. When 
they saw this wondrous deed and miracle which had been performed by the 
power of the sign of the cross, they were yet more astonished, and glorified 
God, and worshipped the honourable cross gladly.’ 

7 A.V. ‘ victorious.’ 

2 A.V. ‘and twelve angels encircled it as a crown.’ 

3 A.V. ‘and they built churches.’ * A.V. ‘three.’ 

5 A.V. ‘and like a flame it burned on the head of the cross.’ 

* A.V. ‘rejoiced greatly, and all the earth shook; and from mountains, 
hills, and ravines a sweet-smelling mist arose to heaven, and the rocks 
crumbled away. And the strong perfume spread over all the land. . . and 
loud voices were heard, and all the people, perceiving the sound of the songs, 
were afraid, and marvelled much. With fear and trembling they worshipped 
the honourable cross, and with great rejoicing glorified God.’ 


VOL. V, PART I. E 


Healing of 


Rev’s son, 


and other 
miracles 
performed 
at the 
cross of 
Mtzkhet’- 
ha. 
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saw them with fear and trembling, and came to worship 
devoutly. 

In those days, Rev, the king’s son, had a little son who 
was sick, and nigh unto death; and it was his only child. 
He took him and placed him before the holy cross, and with 
tears entreated it, saying: ‘If thou wilt give me this my 
child alive, I will build a canopy for thee to dwell in. And 
straightway, in that place, his child was healed, and he led 
him away sound and restored to life. Then he came to fulfil 
his vow; and with great joy and zeal Rev, the king’s son ?, 
raised the canopy, and from year to year he came and fulfilled 
his promise of sacrifice; and in consequence of this, sick folk 
came all the more, and they were cured, and with gladness 
they glorified the holy cross of Christ. 

There was a certain young man who was blind in both 
eyes. He sat ® down before the cross of Christ, and after seven 
days he received his sight, and glorified the precious cross. 

Then there was a woman always afflicted by evil spirits, 
which had taken away her mind and strength for eight years ; 
and she rent her clothes. They brought her and laid her 
before the cross, and after twelve days she was cured, and 
walked away glorifying God and worshipping the holy cross. 

Again, there was a little boy, and he suddenly fell down 
dead *. His mother took him and put his dead * body before 
the cross. From morning until eventide she prayed weeping 
before the cross. Others came unto her and said: ‘Take him 
away, woman, and bury him, for he is dead ; grieve no more.’ 
She did not lose hope, but wept more and more piteously, 
and prayed. When evening came, the child was restored to 
life, and opened his eyes, and after seven ® days his mother led 
him home cured and revived, and glorified God. 

When they saw the miraculous healing power of the holy 
cross, many childless people came and begged that they 
might have children, and the request of many was granted ; 


1 A.V. ‘a God-fearing man.’ 7 A.V. ‘Rev’s son.’ 
3 A.V. ‘ fell.’ * A.V. * exhausted.’ 5 A.V. ‘ three,’ 
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and they offered sacrifice and thanks. And not only those 
who came thither received healing, but those who from afar 
entreated the aid of the holy cross also received favour im- 
mediately ?, And it helped those who were in battle, so that 
they overcame their foes, and they came quickly to offer thanks. 

Many pagans in distress were cured by the cross, and 
many were baptized, and with gladness glorified God; many 
kinds of diseases were healed by-the power of the honourable 
cross, many with divers sufferings came to beg healing and 
were at once cured there, even unto this day*, and they 
glorified the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, to whom 
is glory now, always, and for ever. 


The Letter which was written by the Patriarch of 
Rome and the King of the Branji to Nino, to 
the King, and to all the Karthlian folk. 


In those days there came a letter from the holy Patriarch 
of Rome to Nino, to the king, and to all the Kart’hlian folk. 
He sent a Branj deacon to bring his praise and blessing, and 
to entreat of the blessed Nino her prayers and grace. The 
deacon brought also a letter from the king of the Branji to 
Nino, saying, that as her father had baptized all the Branji, 
a deed known to all in Jerusalem and Constantinople, so she 
had enlightened all Kart’hli with the sun of mghteousness, 
Therefore he had written this welcome letter, as he had learnt 
of the wonders performed among them, and of the column, 
and the bramble bush and its power of healing. The deacon 
of the Branji saw and heard of the miracles of the pillar, 
which had been done in Mtzkhet’ha, and glorifled God. He 
took with him letters, and departed. _ 


1 A.V. ‘If any one called upon the holy cross of Mtzkhet’ha in the stress of 
battle, the cross immediately became his helper against his enemies.’ 

2 A.V. ‘These have been described for the glory of God and of the 
honourable cross, and that we may all worship the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, now and for evermore. Amen.’ 


E 2 
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Mirian’s Then the king said to St. Nino and the bishop: ‘I will 

veal, convert the M¢’hiulians at the edge of the sword, and make my 
son-in-law, P*heroz, a servant of God and a worshipper of the 
honourable cross.’ Nino answered: ‘It is not commanded by 
God to raise the sword, but to show the way of truth by the 
gospel, and by the honourable cross which leadeth unto ever- 
lasting life. May God’s grace enlighten the darkness of their 
hearts.’ And St. Nino (and Bishop Ioane)! departed. And 
the king took with him an erzst’hav (governor of province), 
and they came to Tsubeni?, and summoned the Mt’hiulians?, 
those men in the shape of wild beasts, the Dchart’halians‘, 
P’hkhovians 5, Gudamaqrians °, and they preached the Gospel of 
Christian truth unto them, leading to eternal life, but they did 
not wish to be baptized ; then the king’s erist’hav turned the 
sword upon them, and ‘forcibly cast down the idols. They 
turned away from that place and went' to Zhalet’hi’, and 
preached to the Ertso T’hianet’hians *, who received the 
gospel and were baptized. But the P’hkhovians left their 
land, and came into T’hushet’hi °, and there were other moun- 
taineers who were not converted. The king laid heavy taxes 
on those who did not wish to be baptized; therefore they banded 
themselves together and wandered about. Some of them at 
last were converted by St. Abibos Necreseli !°, the bishop, and 
some of them have remained heathens until this day. 


1 A.V. omits ‘and Bishop Ioane.’ 

2 Kart’hl, Tzkh. ‘Tsorbani’ (%). The place referred to is probably Tsobeni, 
about seven miles east of the Aragva and fifteen miles above Mtzkhet’ha. .- 

’ Mthiulet’hi (i.e. ‘the highlands’) is a district above the junction of the 
Gudamagari and Aragva. 

* Dehart’hali, river and mountain west of the Aragva, south of Mt’hiulet’hi. 

5 Ancient name of the P*hshavs and Khevsurs, who dwell on the White 
Aragva, east of Mt’hiulet’hi and Gudamagari and north of T’hianet’hi. 

6 At the source of the Black Aragva. 

7 Zhalet’hi, or Zhaliet’hi, on the river Iori in T’hianet’hi. 

§ i.e. Lesser T’hianet’hi, south of T’hianet’hi and east of Saguramo. 

® To the extreme north of Cakhet’hi. 

10 Abibos, bishop of Necresi, was one of the Syrian Fathers, who came to 
Georgia about the middle of the sixth century. 
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Then St. Nino went into Cakhet’hi, and rested in Cat- St. Nino 
saret’hi and converted the people. Afterwards she passed Eakhet’bi, 
into the village of Kwel, and called together the Cakhet’hian 
princes. They had not heard of the faith of Christ and the 
baptism of the kmg; with joy they received her teaching, 
and were converted and baptized by Jacob the priest. Thence 
she went to Bodi, and there came unto her Suji!, the Queen of convert« 
Cakhet’hi, and with her a great multitude of chiefs, warriors, it - 
and women-slaves. She told them of the secret (holy sacra- 
ment) of Christ, and with sweet words taught them the true 
faith. She related the miracles which had happened through 
the column of fire, of which they had not heard before. With 
joy they received the teaching of St. Nino, and the queen was 
baptized with all her chiefs and handmaidens. 

When the blessed Nino had thus fulfilled her work and 
preaching, she knew that the time when her spirit would pass 
from her body was drawing nigh. She wrote a letter to St. Nino’s 
King Mirian, and gave it to the Cakhet’hian queen Suji. m7,” 
She wrote thus : 

‘To the servant of Jesus Christ, the faithful believer in the 
Holy Trinity, the ally of holy kmgs, King Mirian.—May God 
rain down the dew of His grace from above upon thee and all 
the palace, and on the camp of thy people, and may the 
eross of Christ and the mediation of His most holy Mother 
guard you. Lo, I have passed through many lands, and they 
have received the gospel of Christ, and been turned from 
their sins and baptized, and do worship God the Creator. 

Now shouldst thou be joyful, for in thy days God' has looked 
down upon His creatures, and the light of His wisdom has 
shone forth upon them. Hold fast unto the true faith, that 
with Him thou mayest reign for ever in the kingdom of 
heaven. My days upen earth are fulfilled, and I am. passing 
from life to go the way of my fathers. Worthy of mention 
among the holy ones of God is Queen Suji, for she became 
a: believer' in the true Christ, and cast down the idols and con- 


1 A.V. does not mention Suji. 


Queen Suji 
sets out 
with the 
letter and 
arrives at 
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miracu- 
lously 
crosses the 
Aragva. 


Mirian 
and others 
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deathbed. 
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verted the people to the service of God, and called her brother 
and her daughter, also Artereon, a chieftain, and taught them 
the true faith, and all in Budi have been baptized in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Now 
send unto me the holy chief of the fathers, that he may 
give me provision for my soul’s eternal journey, for my time 
is nigh,’ 

Queen Suji took Nino’s letter, and, moved by desire to do 
homage to the life-giving pillar, set out in haste. All that 
long journey she walked barefooted, and her tears watered 
the ground. When they arrived opposite the pillar of life, 
they saw that the river Aragva had increased greatly, and 
none of the warriors could cross; when they descended, they 
were turned back, hindered by the impetuosity of the volume 
of water. But as Peter walked to the Lord upon the water, 
so was it with that woman, full of faith in Christ, and desire 
for the life-giving cross, and with confidence like a grain 
of mustard seed. She crossed herself and leaped down, as 
upon a steed. On the other side was Bishop Ioane, with 
all the people, and when she entered the stream the waters 
fled back and she passed dry-footed. The king and the 
chief bishop met her in fear and wonder, and they went 
into the church to the pillar of life, and prayed with fervent 
tears. She offered, as a sacrifice, herself, her children, and 
all her servants, and the little town of Bart’hiani, and the 
great village of Budi; and she rejoiced in spirit. Then 
Queen Suji drew forth the letter of the blessed Nino and 
gave it to the king, and he read it aloud, weeping bitterly. 

They sent Bishop Ioane to bring her, but St. Nino did 
not choose to come. So the king, Queen Nana, and many 
of the people set out and came to her. The people assem- 
bled in innumerable multitudes, and they saw the face of 
Nino, which was like that of an angel from heaven. They 
tore the hem of her garment and took it and kissed jt with 
faith ; and all those seated around passionately prayed, with 
tears pouring from their eyes because of the departure of 
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their leader and benefactress and the healer of the sick. 
Salome Ujarmoeli (i.e. of Ujarma) and Peruzhavri Sivneli 
(i.e. of Sion) and the erist’havs (governors) and m?t’havars 
-(chiefs, lords) inquired of her, saying: ‘Who art thou, 
whence art thou, and wherefore didst thou come into this 
land to give us life? Where wert thou brought up, O queen? 
Tell us of thy life, for thou hast spoken of captivity, O divine 
freer of captives. Thou hast taught us concerning the 
prophets who came before the Son of God, and then of the 
twelve apostles, but God has sent none to us save thee, and 
all that thou sayest of thyself is that thou art a captive or 
a stranger. 


Then Nino began to speak, and said: ‘ Daughters of the _ Nino 
tells the 
stony of 


which those first women bare to Christ, and yet ye wish to be life. 


faith 1, queens near to my heart, ye see the faith and love 


know of my life, the life of a poor handmaiden! But I shall 
tell you; for now my days are fulfilled, and I am about to 
fall asleep for ever in the sleep of my mother. Bring writing 
materials that ye may write down my poor, unworthy life, so 
that your children may hear of your faith, and how I was 
received by you, and the divine miracles which ye have seen.’ 
Salome Ujarmoeli and Peruzhavri Sivneli quickly brought 
writing materials, and she told them all her pure and blessed 
life as we have written it above, and they wrote it down. 
She entreated the king that the priest Jacob might be bishop 
after Ioane. 


Bishop Ioane offered sacrifice to the Lord, and St. Nino Death of 


partook of the body and blood of Christ which was to serve 
her for the journey to eternity. Then she gave her soul 
into the hands of God, and passed into everlasting righteous- 
ness (January 14). Thus, adorned with apostolic grace, shin- 
ing in her pure life, beautiful by her many labours, bearing 
the gift of many works, she presented herself before the Holy 
Trinity, taking, as an offering, many peoples, and the suffer- 
ings borne in this world. She ascended to heaven in the 


1 A.V. ‘near to God, my queens.’ 
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twenty-fifth year from her entry into Georgia, three hundred 


and thirty-eight years from the death. of Christ, and from 


Her burial 
at Bodbe. 


Constan- 
tine sends 
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the beginning of the world five thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-eight. 


The inhabitants of Mtzkhet’ha and Ujarma and all Kart’bli 
were deeply moved by her death, and a great multitude of 
people came, and crowded together to touch the skirt of her 
garment. By force, the king put an end to the uproar, and 
commanded that her body should be taken away and interred 
near the pillar of hfe. When they were about to lift her 
body, their hands became powerless and! they could not 
move her. Then they understood, and buried her in that 
place, in Cakhet’hi, in the village of Budi. The saint her- 
self had begged the king, in her modesty, that she might be 
buried there, for the place was humble. :But the king and 
all the nobles grieved to bury her there; yet, in order to falfil 
her will.and desire, they did so. And :they. built a church 
and appointed a bishop over.it, in honour of the holy,. blessed 
enlightener of Kart’hli, Cakhet’hi, and Heret’hi?, the thrice 
divinely. blessed, noble ‘Nino. 

When the divinely enlightened King Miran had done this, 
he strengthened all Kart’hli and Heret’hi in the faith of the 
triune God, without beginning or end, the Creator of all; and 
they were thoroughly confirmed in their belief. 

The Emperor Constantine, who held as a hostage Mirian’s 


son Bakar, sent him home with many gifts, and: wrote : 


‘I, Constantine the. king, absolute sovereign, a new servant 
of the kingdom of heaven, formerly:a.captive of the devil, 


-but delivered by the: Creator, I write to thee, King Mirian, 
‘the divinely enlightened, like. me newly planted. in: the faith. 


Peace be unto thee, and the joy of those who ‘now the 
Trinity, the infinite God, the creating God. of all. It.is no 
longer needfal for me: to: have a hostage of. thee, for it suffices 


1 A.V. ‘two hundred men could not move the couch on which she lay.’ 
3 A province south of Cakhet’hi. 
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to have between us as mediator Christ, the Son of God, . 
existent from all eternity, who became man for our salva- 
tion, and His honourable cross which is given to us as 
a guide. By faith in it, and by the mediation of God the 
Creator, let us be in brotherly love one to another. I give 
unto thee thy son; see him and rejoice, and may the angel 
of peace coming from God be with you. May the Creator 
God. always drive the wicked devil from your land.’ 

When: Prince Bakar and the messenger from the Emperor 
Constantine came to Mtzkhet’ha, King Mirian and Queen 
Nana were filled with joy, and thanked God for all the gifts 
He had bestowed on them. King Mirian finished the cathe- 
dral, and consecrated it with great solemnity in the twenty- 
fifth year from his conversion. Rev, his son, died; he was 
son-in-law of T’hrdat, king of the Armenians, who had given 
him the kingdom in his own life. They buried Rev in the 
tomb which he himself had built. In the same year King Death of 
Mirian fell sick, and was nigh unto death. He said to his '"*™ 
son Bakar and his wife Nana: ‘I do not pass hence as 
I came, and I thank the bounteous God, Creater of heaven 
and earth, who delivered me from the mouth of hell when 
I was a captive of the devil, and esteems me worthy to sit 
with Him on His night hand. Thou, Nana, in due time 
after my death, divide our royal treasure into two parts, and 
give (half of) it for the burial-place of Nino our enlightener, 
so that the spot may never be disturbed, for it is not a royal 
city, but a poor place; also tell the bishop to glomfy the place, 
for it 1s worthy of honour.’ 

And he said to his son: ‘My son, my darkness has been 
turned into light, and death into life. To thee I give the 
crown of my realm. May God, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, strengthen thee in perfect faith. Obey all the 
commands of the Son of God, and rest entirely upon them 
and upon the name of Christ. Death will become life to ; 
thee. . . . Wherever thou findest those fire-worshippers. and 
idols, burn them with fire, and cause them to drink the 


Coronation 
of Bakar. 
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cinders!. And teach thy children the same, for I know 
that in the Caucasians idolatry will be extirpated. Put thy 
heart into this matter, and pray unto the Son of God born 
in the first times, who became man and suffered for our 
salvation, and lead before thee the honourable cross to con- 
quer thine enemies, for even so do true believers. Honour 
the divinely raised pillar, and let all thy hopes be towards it ; 
and mayest thou fall asleep in the faith of the holy Trinity.’ 

They caused the cross of St. Nino to be brought, the cross 
which she had at first, and hung the royal crown upon it, 
and led forward Bakar and made the sign of the cross on 
his head, and took the crown from the cross and put it on 
his head. And King Mirian died, and they buried him in 
the Upper Church, by the southern corner of the pillar in 
which is a piece of the divinely raised column. Next year, 
Queen Nana died, and was buried to the west of the pillar, 
in the same place as King Mirian. 

Bakar, Mirian’s son, was king, and he was a believer, like 
his father. He converted very many of the people of Caucasus 
whom his father had not been able to turn to the true faith. 


Rufinus, ‘ Ecclesiastical History, Bk. II, ch. vir, in 
Migne’s ‘ Patrologia,’ t. xxi. 480-482 (the fol- 
lowing from ‘Auctores Mist. Eccl. Basiliae, 
1544, pp. 225-226). 


Per idem tempus etiam Iberorum gens, quae sub axe 
Pontico jacet, verbi Dei foedera et fidem futuri susceperat 
reoni. Sed huius tanti boni praestitit causam mulier quaedam 
captiva, quae apud eos reperta, cum fidelem et sobriam satis 
ac pudicam duceret vitam, totisque diebus ac noctibus obsecra- 
tiones Deo pervigiles exhiberet, in admiratione esse ipsa rei 
novitas barbaris coepit et quid hoe sibi velit, curiosius per- 


1 Mr. Conybeare says it is a common trait in the wars of the Christian 
Armenians with Persian fire-worshippers for the latter, if conquered, to be 
made to drink the cinders mixed with water. 
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quirebant. Illa, ut res erat, simpliciter Christum se Deum 
hoc ritu colere fatebatur. Nihil ex hoc amplius barbari 
praeter novitatem nominis mirabantur. Verum (ut fieri 
solet) ipsa perseverantia curiositatem quandam mulierculis 
inferebat, si quid emolumenti ex tanta devotione caperetur. 
Moris apud eos esse dicitur, ut si parvulus aegrotet, cireum- 
feratur a matre per singulas domus, quo scilicet si quis experti 
aliquid remedii noverit, conferat laboranti. Cumque mulier 
quaedam parvulum suum per omnes circumtulisset ex more, 
nec aliquid remedii, cunctas domos lustrando, cepisset, venit 
etiam ad captivam, ut si quid sciret, ostenderet. [Illa se 
humani quidem remedii nihil scire testatur, Deum tamen 
suum Christum quem colebat, dare ei desperatam ab homini- 
bus posse-salutem confirmat. Cumque cilicio suo parvulum 
superposuisset, atque ipsa desuper orationem fudisset ad Domi- 
num, sanum matri reddidit infantem. Sermo defertur ad 
plures, factique fama magnifici usque ad aures reginae perla- 
 bitur. Quae dolore quodam gravissimo corporis afflicta, in 
desperatione maxima erat. Rogat ad se captivam deduci. 
Illa ire abnuit, ne praesumere amplius aliquid quam sexus 
sineret videretur. Ipsam se regina deferri ad captivae cellulam 
jubet. Quam similiter supra cilicium suum positam, invocato 
Christi nomine, continuo post precem, sanam et alacrem fecit 
exsurgere: Christumque esse Deum, Dei summi Filium, 
qui salutem hance contulerit, docet: eumque quem sibi 
auctorem suae sciret esse incolumitatis et vitae, commonet 
invocandum. Ipsum namque esse, qui et regibus regna 
distribuat et mortalibus vitam. At illa cum laetitia domum 
regressa, marito percontanti causam tam subitae sanitatis 
aperuit, quique cum pro salute conjugis laetus, mulieri 
munera deferri juberet, illa: horum, inquit, o rex nihil captiva 
dignatur: aurum despicit, argentum respuit, jejunio quasi 
cibo pascitur : hoc solum ei muneris dabimus, si eum, qui me 
illa invocante sanavit, Christum Deum colamus. Ad hoe 
tune rex segnior fuit et interim distulit, saepius licet ab 
uxore commonitus, donec accidit quadam die venante eo in 
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silvis cum comitibus suis, obscurari densisgimis tenebris diem, 
et per tetrae noctis horrorem luce subducta, caecis iter gressi- 
bus denegari. Alius alio diversi ex comitibus oberrant: ipse 
solus densissima obscuritate circumdatus, quid ageret, quo se 
verteret -nesciebat: cum repente anxios -salutis desperatione 
animos cogitatio talis ascendit. Si vere Deus est Christus 
ille, quem uxori suae captiva praedixerat, nune se de his 
tenebris liberet, ut ipsum ex hoc omissis omnibus coleret. 
Illico ut haec nondum verbo, sed sola mente devoverat, reddita 
mundo dies, regem ad urbem perducit incolumem. Quique 
reginae rem protinus ut gesta est pandit. Evocari jam jamque 
captivam et colendi ritum ut sihi tradat, exposcit: neque se 
ultra alium Deum quam Christum veneraturum esse confirmat. 
Adest captiva, edocet Deum Christum: supplicandi rnitum 
venerandique modum, inquantum de his aperire feminae fas 
erat, pandit. Fabricari tamen Ecclesiam monet, formamque 
describit. Imgitur rex totius gentis populo convocato, rem ab 
initio quae erga se ac reginam gesta fuerat, exponit fidemque 
edocet et nondum initiatus in sacris fit suae gentis apostolus. 
Credunt viri per regem, feminae -per reginam: cunctisque 
idem volentibus Ecclesia extruitur instanter: et elevato jam 
perniciter murorum ambitu, tempus erat quo columnae collo- 
carl deberent. Cumque erecta prima vel secunda, ventum 
fuisset ad tertiam, consumtis omnibus machinis et boum 
hominumque viribus ecnm media jam in obliquum fuisset 
erecta et pars reliqua nullis machinis erigeretur, repetitis 
secundo et tertio ac saepius viribus, ne' loco quidem moverl 
attritis omnibus potuit. -Admiratio erat totius populi, regis 
animositas hebescebat: quid fieri deberet, omnes simul latebat. 
Sed cum interventu noctis, omnes abscessissent, cunctique 
mortales et ipsa opera cessarent, captiva sola in oratione 
pernoctans mansit intrinsecus: cum ecce: matutinus et anxius 
cum suis omnibus ingrediens rex, vidit coluamnam, quam tot 
machinae ac tot populi movere non quiverant, erectam et supra 
basim suam librate suspensam, nec tamen superpositam, sed 
quantum unius pedis spatio in aere pendentem! Tunc vero 
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omnis populi contuentes et magnificantes Deum, veram esse 
regis fidem et captivae religionem praesentis miraculi testimonio 
perhibebant. Et eece mirantibus adhuc et stupentibus cunctis, 
in oculis:eorum sensim supra basim suam, nullo contingente, 
columna deposita, summa cum libratione consedit. Post: hoc 
reliquus numerus columnarum tanta facilitate suspensus est, 
ut’ omnes quae superfuerant, ipsa die locarentur. Postea vero 
quam Ecclesia magnifice constructa est, et populi et fidem Dei 
maiore ardore sitiebant, captivae monitis ad imperatorem 
Constantinam totius gentis legatio mittitur: res gesta ex- 
ponitur: sacerdotes mittere oratur, qui caeptum erga se Dei 
munus. explerent. Quibus ille cum omni gaudio ex honore 
transmissis, multo amplius ex hoc laetatus est, quam si 

incognitas Romano imperto gentes et regna ignota junxisset. 
 Haee nobis ita gesta, fidelissimus vir Bacurius, gentts ipsius 
rex, et apud nos Domesticorum comes (cut summa erat cura et 
religionis et veritatis) exposuit cum nobiscum Palaestini tune 
limitis Dux in Hierosolymis satis unanimiter degeret. 


Passage relating to Nino in the MS. entitled ‘ The 
Conversion of Georgia’ (Moktzevar Kart hlisar). 


... Ten years after [the adoption of Christianity by 
Constantine], Elene went to Jerusalem to seek the honour- 
able cross; and in the fourteenth year, a certain woman, 
Evadagi?, by namé Rip‘hsime, fled from the king, for some 
reason, with her foster-mother. And there was with her a 
certain beautiful captive woman called Nino, of whom Queen 
Elene inquired concerning her affairs, and she was a Roman 
princess. She went on her way, performing many miracles 
of healing, and she arrived in Greece and instructed the 
Princess Rip’hsime. 

When Rip’hsime, Gaine, Nino, and certain others with 
them, had crossed the sea in flight, they came into the bounds 


1 The word Evadagi has not been explained. There are many obscure 
passages in the MS, 
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of Somkhit’hi (Armenia), the realm of King T’hrdat, and 
were martyred there. But Nino escaped; and, crossing the 
mountains to the northward, came to the river Mtcuari (Kura). 
She followed it and came to Mtzkhet’ha, a great city, the 
royal residence. She was there three years, praying secretly 
in a place covered with bramble bushes. She made a cross of 
vine-stems, and tarried there and prayed. And that place was 
without the walls. In the place where the brambles were the 
altar of the Upper Church (Zemo ecclesia) now stands. 

In the fourth year she began to preach the God Christ and 
His faith, saying that ‘this land of the north was found in 
error. In the sixth year she caused the king’s wife, Nana, 
to believe; she being sick, and in the seventh year the king 
was converted to Christ by a miracle. Immediately he built 
the Lower Church in the royal garden, the erection of which 
he himself directed. 

~When they had built the church, he sent an ambassador, 
and a letter from Nino, to Constantine, king of Greece, asking 
for priests; they came quickly. The king sent Bishop Ioane, 
two priests, a deacon, a letter from Queen Elene, an icon of 
the Saviour, and the wood of life for Nino. When they 
arrived, King Mirean, the queen, and all their household 
received baptism. They asked for a tree that they might 
make a cross... .! 

2(Then the king commanded Abiat’har, and many Jews 
with him, to come before him; and he inquired of them con- 
cerning the tunic, and they told him all that is written above. 
And King Mirian raised his hands, saying: ‘Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the Living God, for] Thou 
wishest to save us and deliver us from the devil and his 
dark place, since Thy garment was brought by these Hebrews 
from the holy city Jerusalem to this city of a strange race, 
for our fathers ruled in this city at Thy crucifixion. And 


1 Here there is a leaf wanting in the MS. 

3 The passage within brackets is filled in from Kart’hl. Tzkh. That which 
follows, to the end of Nino's prayer, is the same, almost word for word, and 
has evidently been taken from the same MS. 
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the king and all Kart’hli betook themselves right speedily to 
Christianity. 

Then the blessed woman Nino said: ‘ Blessed is God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who sent His holy Word 
from high heaven, Himself coming from His throne of might, 
to lowly earth; without doubt born in a body, of the seed 
of David, born of a woman alone, holy and pure, who was 
pleasing to Him; and thus He took upon Him our life. He 
enlightened every being beneath the heavens, and they more 
readily became believers in Him because He was born as 
a man. He was worshipped as God; He was baptized, as 
a servant of the law, with water and with earth. He wit- 
nessed for, and glorified the Father and the Holy Ghost on 
high ; He was crucified, buried, and rose again. He mounted 
into the heights to His Father, and is to come again with 
glory. To Him praise is fitting. Amen.’ 

When she had spoken thus, she took with her Jacob the 
priest, who had come from Greece, and an erist’hav, and went 
away to Tsoben, and called the Mt’heulians, Dchart’halians, 
P*hkhovians, and Tsilcanians, and preached the faith of Christ ; 
but they would not receive it. The erist’hav raised his sword 
a little, and with fear they gave up their idols to be broken. 
They passed to Ertsu’, and tarried in Zhalet’hi, in the village 
of Edem, and baptized the Ertsu-T’hianians. And the 
Quarians heard this, and fled to T’hoshet’hi, but were at last 
subdued, King Thrdat? baptizing them. 

And she became frail, and set out for Mtzkhet’ha. And 
when she arrived in Ctoet’ha, in the village which is called 
Bodini, she could go no farther. And there came forth from 
the city of Uzharma, Rev, the king’s son, and Salomé, his 
wife, and his daughter, to watch over her. The king and 
his wife, Nana, sent Iovane, the archbishop, to see her and 
bring her back. But she did not wish to go%, and entreated 


1 Ertso, a small district east of Saguramo. Zhalet’hi is in Ertso. 

2 ? Mirdat III, of Georgia, brother of Bacur (a.D. 364-379). 

> Kart’hl. Tzkh. : ‘But St. Nino set out to go to Ran, in order to convert 
P’heroz, and when she approached the village of Budi in Cakhet’hi, she 
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that after him Jacob the priest should be appointed. And 
she gave to him the letter written by Queen Helene, who 
wrote to Nino as queen, apostle, and evangelist. She gave 
the wood of life to Queen Nana. And Iovane gave Nino of 
the body and blood of Christ, and she took the provision for 
her soul’s journey, and committed her spirit into the hands. 
of God, in the fifteenth year from her arrival in Kart’hli, 
from the ascension of Christ three hundred and thirty- 
eight years, from the beginning five thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-eight ?!. 

Then the two cities, Mtzkhet’ha and Uzharma, and all the 
land of Kart’hli grieved because of her death. They came 
and buried her body, clad with power, in that place, even in 
Budi, a village of Ckhoet’hi. King Mirean and all the 
people went and built the Upper Church (Zemo ecclesia) of 
stone. Four years passed, and King. Mirean died, and was 
buried on the north side of the central southern column. In 
that column is a piece of the pillar of life. In the second 
year Queen Nana. died, and was buried to the west of the 
same pillar as King Mirean. 

And Bacur, the son of Rev’, was appointed king; and 
Bishop Iovane died, and the priest Jacob, who had come from 
the same place, was appointed archbishop. 

Twenty-three years from the raising of the honourable 
cross, Rev made a canopy and a tomb in the Lower Church 
(Kvemo ecclesia). And Rev died *, and was buried with his 
wife. In the tenth year after this, Bacur began to build the 
church of Tsilcani, and thirty-five years afterwards he died, 
and was buried in the Lower Church. .. . 
stayed there some days; and the people of Cakhet’hi came unto her, inquiring 
of her, and she taught many.’ 

! ? Evidently for ‘ ascension’ we should read ‘ birth.’ 

* Kart’hl. Tzkh. ‘ Bakar, or Bahkar, the son of Mirian.’ 

; In Kart’hl. Tzkh., Rev’s death takes place before Mirian’s. Kart’hl. 
Tzkh. says: ‘From the conversion of King Mirian, in the twenty-fifth year 
(Chronique armén. ‘thirty-fifth’) died his son Rev, son-in-law of T’hrdat, 


king of the Armenians, who gave him his kingdom in his life. He (Rev) was 
buried in a sepulchre which he himself had built.’ 
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PASSAGE RELATING TO NINO IN THE ARMENIAN 
History or Mosrs oF CHORENE (CH. LXXXVI). 


.. . A certain woman named Nuné, one of the scattered 
companions of St. Riphsime, came in her flight to the land 
of the Iberians, to their royal city Mtzkhet’ha. By her strict 
life she gained the gift of healing, through which she healed 
many that were afflicted, and among others the wife of 
Mikhran, ruler of Iberia. And when Mikhran asked her by 
what power she did these wonders, he received from her the 
knowledge of the gospel of Christ. 

At that time it happened that Mikhran went to the chase: 
in rough country he lost himself in the mountains in dull 
weather, but not in consequence of a vision, for it is said: 
‘Darkness He calls forth with His voice’ (Job xxxviii. 34), 
and in another place: ‘He darkens the day into night’ 
(Amos v. 8), Such was the darkness with which Mikhran 
was engirt, and it was to him the cause of everlasting 
light: for in his terror he remembered what had been said of 
Terdat, who was struck by God when he was preparing for 
the chase; Mikhran bethought himself: the same thing 
might happen to him. Fear-stricken he prayed that the 
air might be cleared, and that he might return in peace, 
promising to worship Nuné. His prayer was heard, and he 
fulfilled his promise. 

Then the blessed Nuné demanded faithful men, whom she 
sent to St. Gregory to ask what he would have her do, seeing 
that the Iberians had willingly accepted the preaching of the 
gospel. And she received his command to destroy the idols, 
following his example, and to raise the sign of the honourable 
cross, until that day when the Lord should give a pastor to 
govern them. She immediately cast down the image of the 
thunderer Aramazd, which stood outside the city, separated 
therefrom by a great river (Kura). The people were wont 
at early morn to worship from their housetops that image 
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aloft before their eyes; those that wished to offer him 
sacrifice, crossed the river and fulfilled the immolation before 
the temples. 

The satraps of the city arose and said: ‘Whom shall we 
worship instead of the idols?’ They were told that they 
should worship ‘the sign of the cross of Christ.’ This 
they made, and set it up to the east of the city on a fair hill, 
which was also separated from the city by a small river 
(Aragva). In the morning, according to their custom, people 
worshipped it from their housetops. But when they went 
up to the hill and saw a piece of wood, roughly hewn, many 
said, with contempt, that all their forests were full of such 
wood, and then went away. But God in His goodness looked 
down on their error. He sent from the heavens a pillar of 
cloud, and all the hill was filled with fragrance: a melodious 
voice sounded, of many singers of psalms, and there appeared 
a light with a representation of the cross, of the size and 
shape of the cross of wood: twelve stars stood over the 
wooden cross; all believed and worshipped. And from that 
time many were healed by that cross. 

But the blessed Nuné set forth, to instruct with her pure 
lips the other regions of Iberia: she went about everywhere 
in a dress of exceeding simplicity, having nothing superfluous, 
a stranger to the world and all that belongs to it, or rather 
nailed to the cross, exercising her life in continual death, 
confessing by her word the divine Word, and crowned with 
her readiness as with a bloody crown; we make bold to say 
that she, having become an apostle, preached, beginning from 
the Kekharchians (in Greater Armenia), at the gates of the 
Alans (? Ossets—Dariel Pass) and Kasbians!, even unto 
the bounds of the Maskuts (Massagetae), as thou mayest 
learn from Agathangelos. 


1 East of Cakhet’hi. Cf. Strabo, iv. 5. 
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THE ARMENIAN VERSION OF DJOUANSHER 


TRANSLATED BY F.. C. CoNYBEARE. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


In Armenian is preserved a history of the Georgians ascribed 
to one Djouanshér. That it is a translation of a Georgian 
writer's work, the occurrence in it of Georgian forms and 
idioms proves, and it was made not later than the thirteenth 
century, for it is quoted in the history of Stephanos Ourbelian, 
who lived in the time of Gregory Anavarzi towards the end 
of that century. 

In chapter xvi (p. 104 of the San Lazaro edition of 1884) 
this work contains a notice which reveals to us the Georgian 
sources used. The following is the passage: ‘And this brief 
history was found in the time of confusion, and was placed in 
the book which is called The Kharthiis (or Qarthiis) Tzkhorepa ', 
that is, The History of the Karthii. And Djouanshér found it, 
written up to the time of King Wakhthang. And Djouanshér 
himself continued it up to the present time, and entrusted the 
(record) of events to those who saw and fell in with him (or 
them) in his time.’ 

In spite of the obscurity of the last sentence, it is clear 
from the above that the Armenian is a translation of 
Djouanshér; and as the notice follows immediately after the 
narrative of the martyrdom of King Artchil II, who reigned 
from 688-718, the Georgian original was a document of 
considerable antiquity. Within that original, however, was 
included a narrative of still earlier date which Djouanshér 
merely continued up to his own day. The redaction of this 


1 See Miss Wardrop’s preface, p. 4. 
F2 
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earlier narrative belonged to the reign of Wakhthang, and 
was therefore not later than 483 a. D. 

To this earlier nucleus of Djouanshér’s work belongs the 
episode of the conversion of Iberia by St. Nouna, which I now 
translate; and we are probably entitled to assume that the 
Armenian represents a form of the text as it was written 
down before the end of the fifth century. The general 
impression left on one’s mind, after confronting the Armenian 
document with the Georgian as translated by Miss Wardrop, 
is, that the latter has been handed down with great fidelity. 

In this connexion it is well to draw the reader's attention 
to the following points. 

1, The marginal numbers inset of my translation of the 
Armenian show at a glance the correspondence page by page 
of Djouanshér’s narrative with Miss Wardrop’s translation. A 
glance at them shows that Djouanshér’s narrative was shorter 
in form and more compact than the existing Georgian text. 
And this remains certain, even if we admit, as we must, that 
the Armenian translator considerably abridged his original. 

2. The structure of the original document is best preserved 
in the Armenian. Thus its opening words make it clear, that, 
when Nino had been three years only in Mtzkhet’ha, she 
communicated to’ Salome the narrative of her previous life, 
pp. 1-23. 

At the close of this narrative the nght transition to 
Abiathar’s narrative is provided by the Armenian alone in 
Nino’s closing words:—‘ And if thou ask thou shalt learn 
from Abiathar the truth.’ 

Abiathar at once begins his story. It continues as far as 
p. 29, ‘by the bridge of the Magi.’ Here the Armenian 
quite rightly puts the episode of the Jews’ desiring to stone 
Abiathar at the conclusion of his story, which he may have 
repeated to Salome in the Jewish quarter of Mtzkhet’ha. 

But the Georgian text is dislocated at this point, and 
defers this episode to p. 31, interpolating it in the middle of 
the continued narrative of Nino’s missionary activity. 

That narrative, which rightly speaks of Nino in the third 
person, continues as far as p. 54, that is, up to the saint’s 
death-bed scene. And here the Armenian, more clearly than 
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the Georgian, which is confused, relates the genesis of Nino’s 
early travel-document. The bystanders ask Nino for informa- 
tion of her early days, and Nino replies: ‘I have related it 
to the ears of Salome. ... Have paper and ink brought and 
write it down from her lips,’ 

The document that was so written down is chapter viii of 
Djouanshér, pp. 1-23 of Miss Wardrop’s translation. In it 
Nino tells her story in the first person according to the oldest 
Georgian MS. (A.V.), and also according to Djouanshér’s form 
of narrative. This characteristic trait of the travel-document 
is lost or obscured in the later Georgian texts. 

3. The Armenian helps to bring out the rather primitive, 
and perhaps Montanist, cast of Nino's Christianity, which 
doubtless was also the original type of belief introduced into 
Georgia. For the Armenian often omits traits of the more 
elaborate and developed Christianity established in the fourth 
century which the Georgian contains, and wice versa, inter- 
polates other similar traits which the Georgian omits. In 
such cases the Georgian and Armenian, as it were, cancel each 
other; and we may infer that these traits of a later stage of 
ecclesiastical development did not stand in the original acts. 
I give examples: on p. 20 the Armenian omits the dogmatic 
references to the Trinity in Nino’s prayer. On the other 
hand, in p. 23 the Armenian introduces a similar reference 
from which the Georgian text is free. So on pp. 47 and 56 
the Georgian has the phrases ‘the great triune God, and ‘ the 
Trinity, the infinite God.’ In the corresponding passages of 
the Armenian these dogmatic expressions are absent. In 
p- 34,0n the other hand, the Armenian is more dogmatic than 
the Georgian ; also in p. 31: ‘My God Jesus, King eternal.’ 

Again in p. 25 we have the phrase: ‘the Son of the 
Virgin.’ In the corresponding Armenian this: ‘the poor son 
of a woman in distress.’ So on p. 44 the Georgian has ‘ born 
indeed of the seed of David, of a virgin pure and holy’; where 
the Armenian has the unusual phrase, ‘from an only-begotten 
mother was born the only-begotten God.’ The two phrases 
at least discount each other; and the inference is that later 
than the fourth or fifth century Georgian scribes retouched 
the story dogmatically in one way and in one set of passages ; 
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while in Djouanshér’s and the Armenian tradition it was 
retouched in another way and in a different set of passages. 

But both the Georgian documents and the Armenian agree 
on the following points: that Jesus was ‘the heavenly man,’ 
p. 25 (reinforced by the Armenian in p. 30); who ‘ when he 
had reached man’s estate called himself the Son of God, 
p. 27. Both witnesses also lay stress on the baptism of Jesus, 
p- 45, and this evidently figured as an article in Nino’s creed. 
It was an incident of vital importance in the Ebionite view 
of Jesus Christ, yet one of which later dogmatic systems lost 
sight. Lastly, both sources insist that Jesus Christ ‘came 
in the flesh,’ p. 41; and this was the position usually urged 
against the primitive error of the Docetae and Manicheans. 

The Armenian makes it less clear that Nino herself baptized ; 
for it omits the very suspicious proviso ‘ except baptism’ con- 
tained in the Georgian on p. 23—a proviso which at once 
suggests to a reader familiar with ecclesiastical documents 
that she did baptize. The Armenian also ignores the express 
statement which survives in p. 42 of the Georgian that Nino 
baptized the king Mirian. 

It also refers twice, pp. 38 and 39,,t0 Nino’s twelve disciples, 
where the Georgian only notices them once. More than one 
heresiarch was accused of profanity for choosing just that 
number of apostles to aid in the work of propagandism. The 
assumption by Abiathar upon his conversion of the name Paul 
is made clearer in the Armenian than in the corresponding 
Georgian, pp. 30 and 33. It reminds us of the similar custom 
which prevailed among the Paulicians, and was also not 
unknown among orthodox believers. 

Lastly, it 1s noticeable that the Armenian text, up to nearly 
the end of chapter x (=p. 40), calls the saint Nouni; but for 
the rest of the narrative calls her Ninau or Niné. Perhaps this 
change of spelling implies a new documentary stratum in the 
Georgian original which underlay the Armenian. In general 
I have kept all differences of spelling of the Armenian text. 
The name Niophor on p. 10 appears to be the Greek vewxdpos, 
mediatized through a Syriac document in which 9 was con- 
fused with 9. If so, the original acts were written in Syriac. 


™ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


At that time! the blessed lady Nouni, the mother of the , 
Wirg ? (i.e. Iberians), came to Mtzkhet’ha, and was there three 
years®, And the queen of the Wirq, Solomoni (? Solomé), 
asked her whence she was. And Nouni told her thus :— 

The original report about me was that once on a time the 
race of Brandji were at war with Rome; and a certain man, 
Zabulon by name, a Cappadocian, conquered them by the , 
might of Christ, and took captive the king and his army. 
And they, astonished, asked for the grace of baptism, which 
he bestowed on them, and dismissed them to their country 
illuminated in Christ. 

Zabulon himself also went with them and made the race of ; 
the Brandji Christian. And he came to the king and received 
from him many presents, then went off to Jerusalem to honour 
the holy places. And there he found two orphans who were 
come from Klastrat after the death of their parents, who were 
Christians. The name of one was Houbnal (i.e. Juvenal), 
and of his sister Susan, who was servant to Niaphor‘ of, 
Bethlehem. And Zabulon took Susan to himself to wife, and 
departed to the city of Klastatas. And I was born of them. 

And when I was twelve years old they came to Jerusalem. 
And my father went away into the wilderness, entrusting me 
to God and to the grace of Christ, that I might devote myselt 
in virginity to the heavenly bridegroom. And I entered the 
house of Niophor of Armenian race from the city of Dwin, 

' The last event chronicled was the successful war of Constantine with 
Mihran, king of Iberia, at the conclusion of which Constantine took Bahqar, 
Mihran’s son, as a hostage, and Trdat, king of Armenia, gave his daughter 
Béoun (after marriage called Solomé) to Mihran’s son. The chaptering of the 
Armenian is that of the printed text of Djouanshér. 

2 Wirq was the Armenian name for the Georgians. The final g marks the 
plural and the correspondence with Ibert is clear. The Georgians in Turu 
knew the Armenians as the Somkhuri, the Hellenes or Heathens as Thearmarthi 
and the Greek tongue as Berdznuls. 


? Nino had been three years in Mtzkhet’ha when she told her story to 
Salome. The text has amiss =‘ months,’ which I correct to am’ ‘ years.’ See 
P- 75 (23)- 

* Also spelt Niophor. Whether this person was male or female does not 
appear in the Armenian. It is only clear therefrom that there was one person 
of the name and not two, and that he (or she) came from Dwin, the old 
Christian centre of Armenia, on the Araxes near Artaxata, 
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and I served him (or her) two years, and was continually being 
informed about the economy of Christ our God, and of how 
he died (dit. how was the end), and of where are the grave- 
clothes of our Lord. And they taught me that the things 
written by the prophet were fulfilled in the Lord, and that he 

11 was crucified and rose, and went up into heaven, and is to 
come again. And the clothes the wife of Pilate asked for (or 
sought), and believed in Christ ; and departed into Pontus to 
her home. And after a time it fell to Luke the Evangelist, 
and he knows what he did with them. And as to the napkin, 
Peter, they say, took it with him; and the seamless tunic 
reached the shady (i.e. Northern) land, and lies in the city of 
Mtzkhet’ha. But the Lord’s cross lies buried in Jerusalem, 
and is revealed whenever he desires. 

12 And I having heard all this went to the Patriarch, and he 

13 blessed me. And I departed to Rome, that peradventure 
I might win there some share in the grace of Christ. And 
having set my face sure to the living hope, I found the Wanq 
(i.e. resthouse) of Paul, in which lived virgins, 300 souls. 

14 And there trials beset us, and we came to Armenia. And the 
Caesar sent a letter to Trdat; and search was made, and they 
found us in the troughs of the wine-press. And the king 

15 after much trouble failed in his efforts to induce the betrothed 
of Christ Hripsima to wed him; and resorting to the sword 
he massacred of us thirty-seven souls. And the rest were 
scattered ; but I remained beneath rose trees, which were not 
yet in blossom. And raising my eyes aloft I saw the souls of 
the saints passing to heaven. And their commander was 
a priest; with a fiery host he went to meet them, having in 
his hand a censer; and with the smell of the incense was 
the whole world filled. And having censed the saints, he 
returned with them, and they passed in behind the veil. 

16 But I cried unto the Lord saying: Wherefore hast thou 
left me here, my Lord Jesus? And he answered me: Fear 
thou not, for thou shalt go up to the same place as thy sisters. 
But do thou rise up and go to the region of the north, where 
is much harvest to reap, but where labourer is not. And after 
a little time yonder bush covered with thorns doth bourgeon 
and blossom with roses, 
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And I rose up and came to Ourbani of the Armenians, 
and I wintered there; and in the month of June I came to 
the mountain of Dshavakheth. And reaching the lake of 
Pharhnav, I saw there men fishing in the lake, and shepherds 
on the edge of the lake. And I heard that they swore! by 
Aramazd and by Zadén. For I was acquainted with the 
tongue of the Armenians, having learned it in the house of 
Niophor of Dwin. And I asked them whence they were, and 
they said, from Darb, from Lrban, from Saphoursli, from 
Qintseri, from Rhapaten of Mtzkhet’ha, where gods are glori- 
fied and kings do rule. And this river which runs out of the 
lake goes thither. And I retired alone and laid down my 17 
head and slept. And there was given to me a book in the 
Roman tongue, sealed with a seal. And the writing of the 
seal was the name of Jesus Christ. And the man who gave 
me the letter said to me: Arise, go and preach whatsoever is 
written therein, And I said to him: Who am I, a woman 
ignorant and weak? But he said to me: In the grace of 
Christianity and in the land of life, which is the heavenly 
(= dyw) Jerusalem, there is neither male nor female. And 
weakness and ignorance is not spoken of, for Christ is the 
strength of God and the wisdom of God. And Mariam 
Magdalene announced the resurrection of Christ to the 
apostles and to many others; and there was no shame to 
her for speaking nor to them for listening. And I opened 
the book, and there was in it writ in brief all the power of the 
gospel, comprised in ten sentences (it. words) ?. 

And I, having read and understood it, arose and prayed to 18 
the Lord ; and I followed the river from the direction of the 
west, until the water turned to the east. And I reached 
Ourbnis, and was there one month; and then I came with 
merchants to Mtzkhet’ha. And on the day of the feast of 
Aramazd I followed the king and all the people; and I saw 19 
there a man clad in copper cuirass and casque of gold, adorned 
with two eyes, one an emerald and the other a beryl, having 

1 Te. made their vows to those gods. All this part of the acts of Nino is 
astonishingly correct in its topography and, so far as we can check them, in its 
other allusions. 


2 The Armenian omits the ten sentences. It was such a manual as a 
Montanist prophetess might have carried about with her. 
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a sword in his hand like a lightning-flash, and he moved it, 
striking fear into the crowd. And they were trembling and 
saying: Woe unto us, if we have been amiss in sacrifice or 
have sinned in words with Jew or with Magi, for we shall die 
at the hand of Aramazd. And there stood on his night hand 
a gold image named Gatzi, and on his left the silver image 
called Gayim. 

And I remembered the saying of Houbnal the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who said to me, Thou shalt reach a land of men at 
war with the true God. And I heaved a sigh and wept, and 
petitioned of God mercy on the erring, and said: God of my 
father and mother, visit thy wrath on these demon-possessed 
images, and destroy them, that they may know thee, the-only 
true God. And there was on a sudden a violent wind, and 
a voice of thunder, and shootings forth of thunderbolts, and 
hail of the weight of a litre; and a stench horrible and foul, 
and dense thick gloom, which made the images invisible. 
And the crowd was dispersed, and entered into hiding. And 
on the second day the king and all the people went forth, and 
sought to find the reason of what had happened. Then said 
some: The God of the Chaldaeans Throudjan! and our 
Aramazd are enemies from the beginning. And once on 
a time our God destroyed him with water, and now he has 
taken his revenge. But some said what was true, that, the 
great God who smote the king of the Armenians, and after- 
wards healed him along with all Hayastan (i.e. Armenia), he 
has wrought this wonder. ' 

And I found the eye of beryl and came under the tree 
Bantschi, which they call the shelter of King Bartom ; 
and I prayed there for six days. And on the great day 
of the transfiguration of the Lord, when the Lord showed 
the image of the Father to the chief apostles and prophets, 
there came to me a royal person, Shoushan by name, and 
seeing me she marvelled. And she brought an interpreter 
that spoke the Roman tongue and asked me questions, pitying 


1 We recognize the name Xisuthrus used by Berosus. But whether the 
Georgian despoils Eusebius’ chronicon or preserves the independent local 
tradition which Berosus preserves is not clear. I should conjecture that 
the Book of Nimrod is the proximate Georgian source. 
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me as a stranger. And she wished to lead me to the palace. 
But I did not go with her; but I went thence and found 
a woman called Anastou, who was wife of the man who took 
care of the royal garden, and she received me gladly. And 
I was in their house nine months. 

And they had no child, and were for that reason in great 23 
sorrow. And a luminous man said to me: Go into the 
garden, and from the root of a cedar! sapling by the rose- 
bushes thou shalt take earth, and give it to them to eat in 
the name of the Lord, and he will give them offspring. And 
I did so; and I gave it them in the name of Jesus Christ 
the God of Sabaoth, who came in lowliness and is to come 
again in his glory to judge the world according to its deserts. 
And they listened and believed in Christ, and received the 
child promised. 

And I went forth from their house; and outside the wall 
in a grove of tamarisks made myself a station. And there 
I abode three years, and having fashioned a cross I worshipped 
before it the holy Trinity by day and night. And day by 
day I would repair to the Jews, because of their tongue, and 
to gain information of the Lord’s tunic. And the priest 
Abiathar and his daughter Sidonia believed in the advent of 
Christ, and six Jewish women with her. And if thou ask 
thou shalt learn from Abiathar the truth. 

And having heard all this, the wise queen wondered and 24 
believed in what she said. And when she heard of the great 
marvels which occurred to her father Trdat, she was all the 
more strengthened in the faith and glorified God in his 
infinite glory. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Bat the priest Abiathar told his story in the hearing of all 
in words of the following tenor :— 

In the year in which the holy Nouni came to Mtzkhet’ha, 
I was priest by lot of my race. And there was brought me 
a writing from Antioch from the Jews there, to the effect 
that the kingdom was rent in three, and that Romans, 


' The Armenian word more properly signifies a ‘ pine’ sapling. 
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Greeks and Armenians rule us. And that our prophets are 
silenced and our temple is demolished. And this we know 
from the Scriptures, that, when our fathers sinned, God was 
angry and gave them over to captivity. And when they 
beheld their tribulation, they repented, and cried out to the 
Lord in prayer; and God was appeased and allowed them 

25 to return and had mercy on them. And seven times this 
happened in the days of old. But since when our sires 
crucified the son of a poor (or the poor son of a) woman in 
distress, named Christ, there are now 300 years that the 
wrath of the Lord is increased upon us; and we cry out to 
him early and late, and he gives us no answer, nor is appeased 
towards us. Whence it is right to understand that he is the 
Son of God, foreshadowed by the Law and the Prophets. 
And do thou look and examine in thy wisdom out of thine 
acquaintance with Scripture, to see how all the things written 
have been fulfilled, and that that man was truly from heaven. 
_ Now I was in great sorrow for many days, and then on 
examining the Scriptures I found that the time signified by 
Daniel reached its sum under Augustus Caesar of the Romans. 
And while I was engaged in this I saw the holy Nouni, and 
was informed and heard from her lips the words of the 
writings of our prophets, and the character of his economy 
in detail and order, all things from the birth until the ascen- 
sion into heaven. And I believed in sooth that he was the 
hope of the Gentiles and the salvation of my people Israel. 
And behold we became worthy, I and my seed, of the water 
of Niebazi1, which is of Bethlehem, which David longed for, 
but did not attain to. And the Lord remembered us according 
to his pleasure in his people, and visited us in his salvation ; 
and we dwelled in the house of the Lord, that we might 
eternally praise the Lord. For the holy David blessed us ; 
and may God vouchsafe to me to see yet other marvels and 
blessings in the city by the hand of the holy lady Nouni. 

26 And his hearers were glad and said to Abiathar: What- 


1 Neebazi is unintelligible. It is evidently a transcription of the word 
embazea which here stands in the Georgian text. The Armenian translator 
mistook it for a proper name. It = ‘of baptism,’ or ‘of the font,’ being in 
turn a transcription of the word éufaais. 
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ever thou knowest about this, tell unto us. And he said to 
them :— 

We have heard from our fathers,—what their fathers had 
related to them,—that in the days of King Herod there 
came a rumour to the Jews of Mtzkhet’ha, that kings from 
among the Persians had come and taken Jerusalem ; and the 
priests of Bouday and Kodi, the Tslarian scribes and Canaanite 
‘interpreters set out in headlong flight eastwards, and all the 
Jews took to mourning. But after a few days tidings were 
noised abroad that the Persians in Jerusalem were not come 
for war, but to do homage to a son of a virgin, born of the 
seed of David, having as their guide from heaven a star 
reasonable and wise. Whom having found in the wilderness 
they glorified him as God. For instead of arms they had 
offerings with them, kingly gold and myrrh of healing and 
frankincense to offer to God. And having offered these to 
the child they went their way. And having heard the matter 
the race of the Jews rejoiced with great joy. And after thirty 
years a letter came from Jerusalem from Annas the priest to 
the father of my mother, Elios, that the child Jesus presented 
by the Magi having become a man called himself Son of God. 
Come ye who are able that we may execute on him the law of 
Moses, slaying him. 

And Elios the priest departed being skilled in the law, of 
the family of Eliazar, of the stock of the house of Heli. And 
he had a mother of the same stock, who charged him, saying : 
Have no share, my son, in the counsels of the Jews. For he 
is the message of the prophets and the hidden meaning of the 
law and the word of the living God. There set out with him 
also Lounkianus of Karsni, and they came and arrived on the 
day of the crucifixion. And when the executioner drove in 
the nails he startled the mother of Ilios because of the 
prophecy therein, and she said: Unto the peace of the 
Gentiles, yonder the king of Israel, Saviour of the world. 
And three times, Woe unto you, slayers of your maker! But 
pity thou us, Lord our God. 

_ And then she rested (i.e. died) having believed in Christ 
in that hour. 

But the seamless tunic fell by lot to the Jews of Mtzkhet’ha ; 


29 
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and Ilios brought and bore it to his house. And his sister 
went out to meet him, and taking (the garment) kissed it and 
Jaid it on her bosom ; and gave up her spirit, having three 
reasons from Christ, the death of the Lord, and her mother’s 
death, and her brother’s accord with the Jews. 

And Adrik was king of the Georgians, and on hearing of 
it wondered ; yet did not wish to keep for himself the tunic 
of one dead. And they kept it beneath the cedar tree of 
which the original shoot had been brought from Lebanon. 
And lo, the house of Ilios, which lies west of the bridge of 
the Magi}. 

When all the Jews heard this, they were ashamed in them- 
selves, and designed to stone him; because being expert in 
his wisdom he truly proved from the Old Testament the 
divinity of Christ to be glorified with Father and with Spirit. 
And the king having heard the uproar of the Jews bore 
hardly on them, and bade them not to hinder that preaching 
in his land. For he had heard of the wonders which had 
occurred in Armenia and in Rome. 


CHAPTER X. 


Then Saint Nouni ventured boldly by means of her dis- 
ciples who believed to disseminate the faith of Christ by 
divers signs, which she wrought with the figured cross. And 
she saw three times in her light sleeping on her knees flocks 
of black-hued birds descend into the river and issue up again 
out of it having become white and go into the garden, where 
they browsed on its flowers. And they would cull a little 
therefrom and give it to the master of the flower-garden. 
And she related her dream to Abiathar's daughter, and she 
said: O new-comer and sojourner, that makest (us) heirs of 
the garden and tree of life, thine are the good-tidings of our 
fathers and the work of the heavenly man Jesus and of his 
Innocent blood. But do thou, Jerusalem, spread out thy 
wings, and gather together those who have won a portion 
in the heavenly one; with whom thou wilt also muster us 


1 The Armenian has Mogtha, which is the Georgian gen. pl. 
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by the hand of this holy woman, who makes of this spot 
a garden of delight. 

So Saint Nouni increased in self-denial and in continual 31 
prayer, and the Gentiles marvelled at her endurance. 

In those days a certain woman was going around with her 
child that was ill with an incurable disease, in hope of finding 
some one to save the child by device of drugs, And she was 
herself of evil life and a blasphemer of Christ, and she kept 
back many from the preaching of Nouni. Yet when she was 
at an end of all other means, she took and cast the child 
before Saint Nouni. And the Saint said: Human art of 
healing I have not, but only my Christ, maker of things 
visible and invisible. And she laid the child on her mattress 
and signed it with the cross, saying: My God Jesus, King 
eternal, heal this child in the name of thy power, that the 
Gentiles may know that thou art the giver of life to the race 
of men, who are verily thy creatures ; and owe to thee worship 
and honour and glory everlasting, Amen. 

And having said this she gave the child healed and beauti- 32 
fied and full of joy to the woman. And she said: There is 
no God, except thyself, O Christ, lord and ruler of life and 
death. She departed gladly and told it to all. Then she 
returned to Nouni and departed not from her. 

In those days the queen Nana fell into an incurable sick- 
ness ; and all who were skilled in the art of healing confessed 
their defeat, saying, It is impossible that this sickness should 
be healed by man. And they told the queen about Noun, 
and she sent to have her brought to her. And they went 
and found her at prayer in the thicket of the grove of tama- 
risks before the cross. And they told her the queen’s message. 
But she said to them: In this hour I let not my heart decline 
from my Lord. If she desire it, she will come to us. And 
the royal lady having heard said, Take me up and carry me to 
her. There went forth after her a great multitude of men 
‘and women, and they took and laid her on Nouni’s mattress. 
And she prayed for long and laid her cross upon her square- 
ways, and in that hour she sat up having been healed. And 
she arose from the place and went to her house, glorifying 
Christ God, along with all the multitude. And thenceforth 
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she was a disciple of the truth and learned the laws of Christ 
from Saint Nouni and from Abiathar the priest, who also 
was called Paul in his believing. 

33 But the king Mihran was full of wonder, and asked of 
Paul, how God became man, and: what were these teachings 
and the name of Christianity. And he told him as best he 
could everything in order. And Mihran had a book which 
told all about the race of Nebrowth}, and the building of 
Qalené ; and he had it brought before him, and having read 
it, he found in it the following passage :— 

When they began to build the tower and city Qalené, 
there came a voice from on high, which said: I am Miqayel 
(i.e. Michael), ruler of the eastern parts. Abandon that which 
ye build, for God will destroy it. Nathless in the last 
times cometh the king heavenly; and he fulfilleth that for 
which ye long. And they behold the undespised despised 
among the peoples, and his love driveth out the fair-seeming 
of the world. For kings forsake their kingdoms and love 
poverty, and not that glory which thou seekest,O Nebrowth. 

And having read this, the king fell into deep thought, and 
marvelled that the inner and outer books testify of Christ. 
But he could not forsake the ancestral cult to which he was 
accustomed—the sun and fire, and Aramazd and other idols. 

In those days a Magian kinsman of the king fell sick ; and 
Mihran said to Saint Nouni: Thou art a daughter of Aramazd 
or else the seed of Zadén, who have brought thee hither as 
a stranger and vouchsafed to thee power of healing, that thou 

34 mayest glorify thyself. Now therefore work the cure of this 
my familiar friend by their name, nor make thyself a mis- 
taken reciter of the faith of the Iaones. For although 
Throudjan, the god of the Persians, with cloud and hail hath 
routed and carried them away, yet the place is sure; and such 
war is a habit of the world-swayers. Nay there remain also 
the old gods of our fathers, Gayim and Gatzim, and they are 

1 The Book of Nimrod is more than once referred to in the letter of Paul 
of Taron against Theophistus the Greek; this letter is a monument of the 
eleventh century, at which time this apocryph still circulated among Armenians ; 
in whose literature or in the Georgian it may yet be discovered. Mr. Rendel 


Harris states that in an Arabic MS. of Mount Sinai, No. 435, is contained 
‘The history of Nimrod.’ This is probably the apocryph in question, 
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the shooters forth of the sun’s rays, and the givers of rain, 
and those that cause the works of the field to bear fruit. 

The saint made answer and said: I am a captive woman, 
a creature and a worshipper of the invisible and unknown 
godhead of Father and Son and Holy Spirit, that is creator 
of heaven and earth. Who because of his great mercy, 
giveth life to the despisers of himself and nurture and honour, 
even as unto thyself. For he hath given to thee mind and 
words, for thee to know the height of heaven and the posi- 
tions of the stars and the depth of the sea and the breadth of 
the earth ; and through these things shalt thou know him 
who governs and adjusts them, And I declare to thee that 
the infinite (lit. unreachable) greatness that robes the heaven 
with vapours and thunders with the voice of the winds and 
by means of the great leviathan! shakes the whole earth, He 35 
came down from the heights above in lowliness, and took on 
himself our nature. He accomplished the period of thirty 
and three years. And by a senseless race he was rejected and 
crucified, of his own will and not under constraint. And on 
the third day he arose and ascended into heaven. And he 
sent preachers into the world, to believe in his name and 
live in the worship of God, forsaking vain idols. This is the 
gospel which I preach to thee, that thou mayest believe, if 
I should work aught, that it is by his name. And there lies 
hidden here a raiment of his; and as they say the sheepskin 
mantle of Elias who saw God is here. And that you may 
clearly learn what I say, bring to me the magus of Khorasan, 
the enemy of the truth. And he shall deny his heresy and in 
faith profess whatever I give him to say. 

And when they had brought him to her there in the garden, 
below the cedar tree, she turned him to the west? and made him 
say three times: I renounce thee, Satan. And then she turned 
him to the east and made him say: I throw myself on thee, 
holy Trinity, and I turn my face to thee, O crucified God. 

And Nouni wept and traced on him the figure of the 
Lord’s cross. And there went forth from him the evil spirit 


1 Arm. kitos, i.e. «7jTos. 
* This detail, absent in the Georgian, is surely an addition of the Armenian 
translator. 
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like smoke. And the man was made whole of the demon and 

of his sufferings, and believed in Christ with all his house- 

hold. And the onlookers glorified the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever, Amen. 
After this the king went out to hunt towards Mukh- 

(The episode which follows is told almost exactly as in 
pp. 35 foll. I only give the more important differences of the 
text page by page.) 

36 §6P. 36. Omit words ‘ Let us see Nana... be destroyed.’ 

Ibid. For ‘whence he saw’ Arm. has ‘that they might 
see.” 

Ibid. ‘ The darkness seized.’] Arm. ‘ Panic fell on them.’ 

Ibid. ‘Lo, I have called’. ..] The Arm. has the prayer thus: 

‘Jesus Christ, God of Nouni, win me to thee as thy 
servant and rescue my soul from hell. For my gods have not 
been able to help me; and I believe that thou art able, and 
thine is day and night. O crucified Lord, with thy cross 
make me alive. For I think that this darkness is not over 
all, but over us alone who after the advent of the light do 
still love darkness. 

And when he had said this the sun beamed forth with 
a bright sky. And his soldiers found him. And dismounting 
they fell on their faces and worshipped the crucified one, 
saying: Thou art God.’ ... 

37. +P. 37,1. 7 from foot of page. ‘ He went towards...’] Arm. 
has: ‘They went to her and fell down and worshipped her. 
But she took them firmly, raised them up and turned them 
towards the east.’ 

P. 37, last line. ‘The next day ...’] Arm. has as follows: 

‘Then Saint Nouni writes before (them) a letter to Helena 
the royal lady of Rome, and Mihran to the great Constantine, 

38 saying: The Lord hath visited the house of the Wirq in his 
great pity. So do ye send us priests to give us life by water 
and Spirit. But Saint Nouni herself did not rest from 
preaching along with twelve women, who were ever with her. 
And after that the king bethought him of building a church, 
before the priests should come. And they went into the 
garden and cut down the cedar tree, and fashioned out of it 
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‘sIx pillars, and they laid the foundations and raised aloft the 
six pillars. But the seventh, which was biggest of all, they 
could not move from its place, in spite of their numbers and 
of the contrivances of machines, until sunset. And then 39 
they left it and went away in great wonder. But Saint 
Nouni with the twelve remained there for the night and 
prayed with tears. And at midnight there was panic and 
shocks and thunderings, as if the two mountains Armaz 
and Zadé were crumbling, and the two rivers, the Kour and 
Arag, were committing havoc and being turned back on the 
city and fortress. And the women with Nouni were affrighted 
and began to flee. But the saint said: Fear not, for this 1s 
delusion and not real. For the mountains stand firm, and 
the rivers run in their courses, and in peace sleep the men of 
the city. But disbelief that was massive as a mountain hath 
truly crumbled ; and the blood of children offered to the idols 
is forthwith turned back. That is what the rivers signify. 
And the voices of lamentation are the foul demons that led 
astray now mourning their destruction. And having said 
this she exhorted them to diligence, but herself poured out 
fountains of tears. And before it was yet cock-crow, there 
was a turmoil and noise of shouting, as if a heavy force were 
investing the city and took it and overthrew it; and as if 
the command were given in a voice of power, saying: Khora 
the sovereign of the Persians gives you the command, and 
the king of kings Khorakhosrow commandeth. Ye Jews, 40 
away with you, scatter and die not. And again (was heard 
a voice): Mihran the sovereign is slain. 

But the blessed lady spread her arms out and said: Depart 
ye into outer darkness. Lo, the crucified one, your slayer, is 
come. Go ye unto the region of the north. And in that 
very hour they disappeared. And close upon dawn appeared 
a youth all fiery, hidden in unapproachable light, who spoke 
unto Saint Nina (s7c) three words. And then he went to the 
pillar and raised it aloft. 

And a certain woman, Sidina! by name, saw it all, for she 
had gone out to Ninau, and she said: What is this, holy 


1 Sidonia is elsewhere the spelling used. It is impossible to say whether the 
variations of spelling of proper names observable in the Armenian, and kept by 
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dame. But she answered: Hold thy peace and pray. And 
lo, they saw the pillar enkindled with light. Gently it came 
down into the (place) cut away at its root. 

And at daybreak came the sovereign and a great crowd 
along with him ; and they saw that the pillar had shot up, and 
had come without (work of) hand, and was fixed firm upon its 
basis. And they lifted up their voices and gave glory to God. 

And on that day were many miracles wrought in that 
place. For there was a Jew blind from birth. They brought 
him near the column, and his eyes were instantly opened. 
And then one of the princes, Hamazaspuni, eight years old, 
a paralytic, was brought by his mother and laid before the 
pillar on his mattress, and she prayed Ninau for the salvation 
of the child. And she stretched out her hand to the column, 
then laid it on the child, and said: Jesus Christ, who camest 
in the flesh for the salvation of the world, help this child. 
And at once the child arose and stood upon its feet. And all 
the multitude who saw this gave praise to God; and fear fell 
upon all. And the king made a covering for the pillar, and 
they completed the church, building it to the glory of God. 


CHAPTER XI. 


But the emperor Constantine, when he saw the messengers 
of Mihran, was delighted at the conversion of the Wirq to 
Christ, the more so because he trusted that they had for 
good broken off their alliance with the Persians. Likewise 
also the royal lady Helena. And they glorified God, and 
sent a bishop called John, and two priests and three deacons, 
and a cross with them and a saving picture. And they came 
and illumined with baptism the king and his wife and 
children and famous men, in a place which is called Moktha, 
and the place was called the Light-giving of the headmen. 
And all the Wirgq were baptized, except the Mthevouli! and 
me in translating, is due to the Georgian original or simply to the Armenian 
tradition. Ifthey stood in the former they might be held to indicate a transla- 
tion from a language like Syriac or Hebrew, in which the vowels were not 
expressed. 

' The Georgian has ‘the Mthiuli in the Caucasus,’ which is probably the 
right text. 
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the Kowkas and the Jews in Mtzkhet’ha. But of the Barab- 
beans were baptized fifty men; and the king loved them and 
gave them Diditzikhé. But Pheroz, who had the house of 
Rhana as far as Partav, who was son-in-law of Mihran 
hearkened not to the word of life. And Mihran sent John 
(Hovhannés) the bishop and a leading man with him to Con- 
stantine, and asked for a great number of priests and a piece 
of the cross of the Lord and for stone-cutters to build 
churches. And he sent all he asked for and the board of the 
feet of the Lord, and the nails of the hands, along with 
furniture and treasure to expend, in order that in his name 
they might build a church in the land of Kharthli. 

And the bishop came to the country of Oushéth and laid 44 
the foundation of a church, and there placed the nails and 
left there builders and treasure. And they went on to 
Manklis, and there he laid the foundation of a church, and 
there placed the holy board. And the king heard, and was 
grieved at their placing the pieces elsewhere than in his 
royal city, and at the envoys not coming there first. But 
Saint Ninau said: Take it not amiss, O king, for in all 
places it is meet to sow the name of the Lord. And here 
there is preserved great holiness and a memorial of the Lord, 
the holy tunic. And the king heard from Abiathar all the 
description of the tunic, and glorified Christ saying: Blessed 
is the Lord God, who rescued it from his hated enemies the 
Jews and bestowed it on us aliens afar off in his mercy. 

And then the stone-cutters began on the coming of the 
bishop to build a church outside the city, where is now the 
bishop’s house. And Saint Ninau spoke at the beginning of 
the work as follows :— 

Distributor of glory, Christ, Son of God; thou didst come 
in thy fullness and power to the race of David. And from 45 
an only-begotten mother wast born the only-begotten God, 
Light of all, image of the Father, who as in need thereof - 
didst receive baptism by water and by Spirit, wast crucified 
and buried in the heart of the earth, didst rise on the third 
day, ascendedst into heaven, and comest to judge the quick 
and the dead. Do thou become shelter and rampart of all 
who have hoped in thee ; and to thee praise for ever, Amen. 
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And some related in that same hour to the bishop that at 
the foot of a little hill there is a beautiful and fragrant tree ; 
and by the same are healed fawns wounded by the huntsmen, 
when they strip off and eat its leaves or fruit. And he said 
to them: Verily this land is ever cared for by the Lord even 
before it knew him. And the bishop took Réw the king’s son 
and went and cut down the tree, branches and all, and brought 
it into the city, on the 25th of March on a Friday. And it 
was covered with leaves. And they set it up at the door of the 

46 church, and for thirty and seven days it kept from withering 
as if it grew from its own root. And on the first of May they 
fashioned three crosses. One of them they set up. And in 
full view of all the people, there came down from heaven a 
luminous cross, crowned with stars, and invested the wooden one 
till the dawn of the morrow. And then two stars came forth, 
one flying eastwards, and one westwards. And Saint Ninau | 
said: Go ye up into high places and find out whither the 

47 stars go. And they went up and saw that the one star shone 
on the top of the mountain Thkhothi, which runs out to 
Kasb, and the other in the land of Kakhethi in Daba. And 
they took the two crosses, and set them up in the places 
which the Lord pointed out by the glancing stars. But the 
chief cross they set up on a rock, which lies opposite the city. 

48 And they ordained the day of the great Zadik as the feast of 

49 the cross for all the house of Kharthli, eight days. And 
after the days, again the cross gleamed with light and burst 
out aflame on the fourth day of the week, having on its head 
a wreath of twelve stars. And at sight of these wonders all 
the heathen turned to the Lord and were baptized ; and being 
strengthened in the faith gave praise to God out of reverence 
for the holy cross. For like carbuncles in ores, angels of God 
hovered round the cross and went up over it. 

50 In those days the son of Réw... .’ (The Armenian con- 
tinues in agreement with the Georgian as translated above, 
with the following exceptions) : 

P. 50. ‘Raised the canopy ’| ‘raised a marble canopy.’ 

Ibid. ‘And in consequence . . . cross of Christ ’] omit, 

sr P. 51. ‘And it helped .. . always and for ever’] omit. 

Thid. ‘In those days, &c.] The Armenian is as follows: 
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‘In those days the emperor Constantine sent a deacon, who 
had a letter from the race of Branji, who had been illumined 
by her father. For they heard that among Armenians and 
Wirg there beamed forth the sun of righteousness with 
effuleent sheen, and that mighty works of God were mani- 
fested among them. .. .’ 

P, 52. ‘Nino answered,’ &c.] Armenian runs thus: 52 

But Saint Nouni hindered them, saying: The Lord came 
not with sword and bow, but with cross and gospel. And 
the bishop and Ninau went off, and the king with them, to 
- Tsrbin, to Dsharthal, to Thkhela, to Tsilkasn, to Géramadar. 
But they received not the word of the Lord. And they went 
down to Jaléth and to Ertsoyth and preached there. And 
they heard and were baptized. And the Phkhatziq left their 
land and went to Thoshéth. And many of the mountaineers 
remain to this day in idolatry. And Saint Ninau went off 53 
into the land of Rana to preach to Pheroz, and tarried hard 
by the marches of Koukhethi and there fell ill. And Réw, 
son of the king, and Solomé his wife, who were in Oudjarma, 
came to see her. And the king heard and sent the bishop to 54 
bring her to Mtzkhet’ha, but she would not come. Then 55 
went to her the king and his wife, and Peloujawr Siunetzi, and 
a number of congregations, and they sat round her and wept. 

But she looked up to heaven with unwavering eyes, full of 
joy. Then the queens said to her: Holy mother, as we 
heard from thee, the Son of God had multitudes of prophets, © 
and his were also twelve apostles and seventy-two disciples, 
and of them not one was sent to us, but only thyself, holy 
dame. Now then tell us the details of thy birth and thy 
nurture [with us]. And the Saint said to them :— 

Since ye would be informed about the suffering handmaid 
of Christ, who henceforth calls me to himself and to my 
mother unto eternity; and I havé related it into the ears of 
Solomé, daughter of the king of Armenia, a short sketch of my 
coming hither: have brought papers and ink}, and write it 

1 In the Armenian Quartés yev melan, that is chartas and péAay. These 
words were used in Armenia in the tenth century to signify writing material. 
Even if the same words had stood in the Georgian text of Djouanshér they 


would not necessarily imply that that text was a translation from Greek. The 
use of the Latin names for the months points rather to a Latin original. 
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down from her lips. And as for the rest ye know it of your- 

selves, since ye have heard and seen it. And may the peace 

of the Lord be with you. And I commit unto you Jacob the 
priest, who shall be bishop after John by the call of the Spirit. 

And after that she caused the bishop John to offer the 
sacrifice and she communicated in the holy sacrament. And 
having entrusted herself to the heavenly king, she ended her 
life in Christ. And she was buried in the same place in the 

56 332nd year of the ascension of the Lord, and from the 
departure of Adam from the garden in the 5832nd year, in 
the fifteenth year after her entry into Qarthl. 

But the emperor Constantine wrote a letter to Mihran, 
and released his son Bahgar, who was with him as a hostage. 
And he said: 

I Constantine Autocrat, new servant of Jesus Christ, by him 
liberated from the captivity of Satan, have sent to thee Mibran, 
57 king of the Wirq, thy son. For our Lord will be a guarantee 

‘ between us for thy remaining loyal and obedient to us. And 
he doth drive out the scheming Dev from thy marches. 

So Mihran held great rejoicings with Nana the mother of 
the child and with all the land to the glory of God. 

After that he finished the church of the bishopric and filled 
it with ornaments, And in those days died Réw his son, 
having lived thirty-four years. And in the same year King 
Mihran fell sick; and called his son, and, after placing the 
crown on the cross, he then took it thence and placed it on 
his head, enjoining upon him piety and the ordinances of 
religion. And he said to his wife: Go thou, and dwell in the 
tomb of the holy Nouni, and there live. And build a church 
and honour the spot, and distribute our goods to the poor, 
dividing them in twain. And behold I go whence I came. 
And I thank God who hath turned my darkness into light 
and death into life and left into nght. And do ye be diligent 
and destroy the idols which remain. And the Lord Almighty 
shall be with you. And having said this he slept. And in 
the third year after him the queen Nana went to her repose 
in the Lord. 
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PREFACE. 


THE material which is given and discussed in the following 
pages is the result of a visit which Mr. G. A. Wathen and 
myself paid to Mount Athos in the summer of 1899. This 
visit was undertaken primarily to photograph a MS. of the 
LXX for the use of the Cambridge editors, and secondarily 
to inspect and study New Testament and Patristic MSS. 
For these purposes grants were made by the Trustees of the 
Revision Surplus Fund at Oxford and of the Hort Fund 
at Cambridge, to whose liberality I owe a deep debt of 
gratitude, as I also do to the private generosity of the 
Regius and Margaret Professors of Theology at Oxford and 
of Mr. Conybeare. 

Our trip was exceedingly enjoyable, and we were able to 
do a considerable amount of work, thanks to the kindness of 
His Holinéss the Patriarch of Constantinople and of the 
Kowvdrns of the monks, who gave us letters of commendation. 
We also received great hospitality and help from the 
governing bodies of the monasteries at which we stayed, 
especially valuable to us being that of Father Chrysostom of 
the Laura, who most liberally lent us books of reference from 
his private library and assisted us on many occasions by his 
great knowledge of the beautiful MSS. which are under his 
charge. 

H 2 
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We were much impressed by the number and beauty of the 
MSS. which we saw at the Laura. To find that there are 
still more than 200 MSS. of the Gospels uncatalogued by 
Gregory and uncollated, 120 of them being vellum MSS. 
earlier than the fifteenth century, is a surprise, and this 
feeling is increased if it be remembered that there is also 
a similar, though not quite so great a mass of MSS. of 
patristic literature which we were unable, for lack of time, 
even to take down from their shelves. It is a pity that the 
catalogue of the Laura made by Father Chrysostom is not 
accessible in the West, as though still unfinished it is very 
accurate and valuable. Lambros’ catalogue does not, and 
probably never will, inelude the Laura library. 

Next to the Laura in importance come the libraries at 
Ivéron and Pantocrator. Ivéron is especially enriched by 
a collection of Georgian MSS., some of which we photo- 
graphed for Mr. Conybeare. 

We were much assisted at Ivéron by the kindness of the 
Cambridge University Press, which had given us the sheets 
of the then unpublished second volume of the catalogue of 
Spyr. P. Lambros. 

Vatopédi, the next in value, has a large and well-arranged 
library, but the excessive care which the monks bestow upon 
it renders it difficult to study adequately the nature of its 
contents. 

We also visited the monasteries of St. Dionysius, St. Gre- 
gory, and St. Panteleemon (Russico) and the Russian skete of 
St.. Andrew. All these monasteries have libraries, and the 
MSS. which we saw are noted and described in the catalogue 
on p. 170. But none of them approach the Laura collection 
of MSS. in value, and at St. Dionysius and St. Gregory work 
is not easy. The Russian monasteries have naturally not 
the wealth of MSS. possessed by the old Greek foundations, 
but they are delightfully hospitable and anxious to help 
the traveller in every possible way, and one of the most 
pleasant evenings which we enjoyed on the mountain was 
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spent on the baleony of Russico, chatting with Father 
Cyprian, and watching the last rays of the sun just catch 
the top of Olympos nearly 100 miles away. 


The following pages contain with introductory remarks :— 

1. Description of codex ¥. | 

I. The text of codex ¥ in St. Mark. 

It. A collation of codex © in St. Luke and St. John and 

in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

Iv. A collation of codex 1071, 

Vv. Some chapters of a codex of the Acta Pilati. 

vi. A fragment of the Acta Thomae. 

vu. A catalogue and description of the Biblical MSS. which 
we examined, 

It is hoped that; the last item (in which the great kindness 
of Dr. Gregory has enabled me to print the numbers which 
he intends to use for the new MSS.), especially so far as it 
refers to the library of the Laura, may be useful to scholars 


visiting Mount Athos until a final and complete catalogue 
be issued, 
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I. DESCRIPTION OF CODEX VY. 


Codex © was first seen by Dr. C. R. Gregory on August 
26, 1886, but he was unable to do more than describe it and 
glance through it. The description and notes which he 
gives are as follows :— 


Athous Laurae 

WY; saec. VIII vel IX, 21 emx15:3 cm, membr, foll. 261, 
eol. t (15 cm x87 cm), ll. 31; litterarum altitudo -0175 ; 
litterae maiores nigrae; atramentum suffuscum; litterae 
supra lineas; capp-tab; Amm (Mc 233: 16,8), Eus, lect ; 
mus in lect eccles, subscriptiones simplices; fasciculi a—7 
desunt ; fasciculus x¢ habet nonnisi septem folia, sed nihil 
textus deest; fasciculo ultimo ja exciderunt folia primum et 
octavum ¢ 

continet Me 9,5 xat pwor piav—finem Le [0 | Act | 7.2 Pe 
Tac 1.2.3 Io Iud Rom—Philem Hebr—8, 11 xat od pH | folium 
excidit | Hebr 9,19 i726 pwovoéwo—subser Hebr. 


Me 16,8 époBoivro ydp: e 
IIdvra 88 ra mapnyyeApéva toto mepi Tov 
métpoy cuvTduwo. é&nyyetAav: Mera 
A? ratra. cat airia 16 epdvn amd dvarodje 
Kal péxpt Svcews efaméorerey 80 abtav 
7d tepoy xal AdOaprov xypvypa rio alw 
vlov awrnplaco dun: 
ésriv xat tadra depdueva 
pera 7d epoBodvro yap. 
*Avacraa 5@ x. Tr. A. usque ad versum 20 
et sub finem evayyéAtoy cata pdpxov. 
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In eodice nostro Marci evangelium eodem fere modo 
finitur qui e codice L notissimus est; id vero interest quod 
nihil adnotationis ante mdvra 8& noster interponit, quod 
antiquiorem sibi vindicare fontem videretur, nisi fortasse 
vocabula égdvn, péxpt, duyy seriorem textus conformationem 
testarentur. Vix est quod dicam $ (réAoc) post époBotvro 
yap: lectionis ecclesiasticae neque vero ipsius evangelii finem 
indicare. Tituli pariter atque subscriptiones librorum prorsus 
simplices sunt; sub finem tamen evangelii Iohannis additur: 
evayyeAtoTay recodpwy Oetos Adyou ypadévred, Ode AnLw Ex ov 
tov movev. Lectorem non latebit Iacobum post epistulam 
Petri alteram stare, neque id casu, nam desinit Act liber 
fase. x¢’, fol. 8 recto, et 1 Petr incipit eodem folio verso. 
Toh 7,53—8,11 deest. Act 20,28 legit codex rod xupfov. 1 Io 
5,78 deest. 1 Tim 3,16 Oed0 épavepadn. 

Perlustravi die 26 mensis Augusti anni 1886. Spero fore 
ut codicem accuratius excutere possim. 


Since 1886 it has been seen but not studied by Dr. Rendel 
Harris in 1892 when he was inspecting the LXX MSS. in 
the monasteries of Mount Athos, and by a German scholar, 
whose name I have unfortunately forgotten, who has left 
a note in the visitors’ book at the Laura to the effect that 
all the MSS. are of the ordinary type except B 52 and 
a few others which resemble the KII family. He has not 
noted that B 52 iscod. ¥. Probably the MS. has also been 
seen by various other visitors, but it does not appear to have 
been studied. 

So far as description goes there is nothing to add to 
Dr. Gregory’s account beyond the fact that VY is now 
numbered 172 (B 52) in the Laura catalogue, and I trust 
that that scholar will not regard as impertinent an expression 
of admiration for the general accuracy of his summary 
descriptions, in cases where he is speaking from his own 
knowledge. 

Probably few would dissent from Dr. Gregory’s opinion 
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that the MS. is of the eighth or ninth century, though 
perhaps the former date is somewhat the more probable. 

Mr. Wathen and myself photographed all that remains of 
the Gospels, not touching the Acts or Epistles because we 
understood that Herr Lic. von der Goltz and Dr. Wobbermin 
had collated these for Dr. von Soden, and had found the 
text ordinary. Mr. Wathen, in order to be satisfied as to 
the correctness of this judgement, collated the Epistle to the 
Colossians. 

The collation of these photographs, which are now in the 
Bodleian Library (MS. Gr. Bibl. f. 2) shows that in the 
Gospels cod. ¥ presents an interesting and valuable text in 
Mark, and an ordinary text though with some interesting 
variants in Luke and John. It has therefore been thought 
best to treat these two parts separately and to print the 
text of Mark in full, with an introductory analysis of the 
important readings it contains, but the text of Luke and 
John in the form of a collation with the Textus Receptus. 
Mr. Wathen’s collation of the Epistle to the Colossians is 
also printed in the latter way. 
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II. TEXT OF COD. Y IN ST. MARK. . 


In attempting to analyse the text of a MS. of the gospel 
the critic is met at the outset with some difficulty in choosing 
a standard of comparison. 

In many ways the best standard is the Textus Receptus as 
it represents a late and popular text, deviation from, and not 
agreement with which is important. But owing to the . 
peculiarly mixed character of this text its use is sometimes 
misleading, and it is therefore advisable to use a purer text 
which is ‘ truer to type,’ and less mixed in character. This is 
especially the case when the MS. which has to be analysed 
appears to possess a good and early text. 

I propose therefore in the following pages to use the text 
of Westcott and Hort as a standard of comparison, because 
whether it be the true text or not it certainly is constructed 
on such principles as to present a uniform type throughout, 
and I shall also give a short list of readings compared with 
the Textus Receptus, the importance of which would otherwise 
be obscured by the method adopted. I propose to draw 
a distinction which is arbitrary but convenient between 
readings found in the Textus Receptus and those which are 
not, because a reading which is found in the Textus Receptus, 
even though there be early authority for it, may have come 
into the text of any given MS. at a late period owing to the 
wide prevalence of that form of text. . } 


The classification, then, will be as follows :-— 
1. Readings where cod. ¥ agrees with the Textus Receptus. 
2, Readings where cod. ¥ has a text for which the oldest 
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authority seems to be either D or the Old Latin 
version and which is not in the Textus Receptus or in 
the Old Syriac. | 

8. Readings shared with the Old Syriac against D, the 
Old Latin, and the Textus Receptus. 

4, Readings found in both the Old Latin and Old Syriac 
but not in the Textus Receptus. 

5. Readings found in a small group of Uncials of which 
LA are the most prominent members. 

6. Readings in which cod. ¥ supports WH in following 
a small group of Greek MSS. including B. 

7. Peculiar readings. 


The authorities which are quoted for the readings men- 
tioned are for the most part taken from Tischendorf’s critical 
edition, but they have been added to in places from Mrs. 
Lewis translation of the Sinaitic palimpsest’ and a few 
other editions of MSS. which were not accessible to Tischen- 
dorf. It should also be noticed that Gregory’s notation of 
minuscules has been adopted throughout, and that therefore 
the following MSS. appear under a different symbol to that 
employed by Tischendorf. 


472 a @scr 482 —_ Dp 

475 = ft 565 = 2” (WH's 81) 
4771" 84 evgst = y** 

478 — ]ser 


1. Readings wn cod. V agreeing with the Textus 
Receptus, merely orthographical variants being 
neglected. 

Marc IX 7 post vepéAns add. Néyovoca c. ADL(A) 1 13-69-12 4— 
346 28 33 al.; lat-vet de. 18 ay pro éav c. CDLN ec. 23 


dvvacas mistedvoa c. ADN al. pl.; abcfial. syrr(pesh-hl) 24 ante 
evOis add. xaic. ADN dc. 29 post rpocevyy add. Kai vnoteia c. Neb 


1 I am deeply indebted to Mr. W. C. Allen for very kindly revising my 
references to this authority. 
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ACDL al. omn. exc. N*et@B; k 80 zraperopevorro c. codd omn. 
exc. B*D 42 post mortevovruy add. eis éué c. BLN de. 

X 6 post airois add. 56 @edsc. ADN al. pler.; lattsyrr 21 cou 
pro ce c. DN al. pler.; Clem 25 cioeOciv pro duedAOetvy c. SANA 
al. pler.; latt 84 post droxrevotow add. airdév c. ACN; lat-vet 


boh pesh; Orig 85 dvo c. NDL dc. 35 airé posterius 
om. c. AN al. pler.; bikcfq - 40 post eiwvipwr add. pov 
c, min pauc.; syrr (sin-pesh) aeth 

XI 3 post ciate add. dri c. NCDL é&c. 15 ante d&yopaLovras 
add. rovs c. DA al. pl.; Orighis — 23 post aire add, 6 éav ein 
c. AN al, pler.; akq 30 ante "Iwdvvov om, 76 c. NTMIX ce. 

XII 9 post ri add. otv c. NCDA de. 87 vids ante avrod 
c. NAX de. 

XIII 31 od pH wapéAOwow c. ACDA de. 32 post dyyero 


add. oi c. ACA ée. 

XIV 9 post eiayyédov add. rovro c. ACA al. pl. ; 1q sah boh pesh 
21 jv post Kadov c. NACD de. 22 post N\aBwv add. 6 ‘Inoois 
ce. Neto LA ke. 30 pe post arapvyoy c. ANX de. 38 
eioeAPyre c. NCCLA de. 44 draydyere c. ACNA dc. 53 post 
ovvépxovrat add. airé c. BN cc. 60 ante péecov add. 76 c. DM 
al.mu.; boh 71 Gpviev pro duvivacc. NCA de. 72 om, eifis c. 
ACA al. pler.; sah boh syr-sin. 

XV 6 ovrep zrotyro c. NECN dc. 8 avaBonoas 12 cizrey 
pro éXeyev c. ADN dc. 23 6 pro ds c. ACLA de. 40 iv post 
ais c. ACDA dc. 45 cpa pro rrdpa c. ACA latt 46 pvn- 
pei pro prjparec. ACDLA dc. 

XVI 17 wapaxorovPjoa c. ADSUPPIA de. 20 add. any c. 
CLA ée. 


It is only necessary to make two observations on this list. 
(a) Very nearly all these readings are attested by authorities 
of such age and character as to show that they were in use at 
a very early period. (8) They are wonderfully few in reality, 
as the Textus Receptus differs in about 480 places from the 
text of WH. in these chapters, and therefore one would on 
@ priort principles have been inclined to expect more than 
forty-two such readings in a MS. which belongs to so 
comparatively late a period as the eighth century. 
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2. Readings found in either D or the Old Latin, 
but not in Textus Receptus, or un the Old Syriac}. 


IX 12 zparos pro rparov c. De NCASTN, 482 1071 30 70¢- 
Aov pro nOerev c. a bk 49 dvadwOjoera pro GXi duoc Oyoerat 
ef. k omnia autem substantia consumitur 

X 5 ante riv évrodny add. Mwvojs c.D;kefg,; Clem 24 texvia 
pro réxva c. AN, 1-118-—209 700 al. pauc.; abff, f 

XI 14 ¢ddyy pro ddyoc. DV, 1 13-69-346 al. pauc.; Orighis 
17 cri om. c. DC, 69 472 478; akiq ff,, arm-codd, aeth 1 éf- 
pavOn c. DLAN, 1-118-209 33 700 al. pauc. Orig 

XII 833 repcodrepa pro repicadrepov cf. k meliora (nec altunde 
repert. forma ere) 

XIII 14 éoryxss pro éornxéra c. D, 28 20 6 Oeds hoc 
loco pro xiptos c. ck ff,; Promiss 

XIV 7 rovety pro sisnoul D*A, al. paue. 20 DA€yer pro elev 


c. D, 565 700; k 86 rovro ante To rrorypiov c. DN, 1-118— 
209; aq; Hil 65 zpopyrevoov yuiv c. FW; kef 


XV 29 ova om. c. N@LAS; dk 
XVI 3 do pro é« c. DC, al. pauc.; Eus-dem Serv-Ant 
9 wdvra 5¢ x... c. L5p, 274™8; k, syr-hl-mg boh-cod aeth-codd 


8. Readings found in the Old Syriac but not in 
the best Uncials, the Old Latin, D, or the Textus 
fteceptus. Those readings which are found in a few 
secondary Greek MSS. as well as the Old Syriac 
are included in this list. 


X 39 A€yovew pro cirov c. syr-sin 40 post ciwvipwv add. 
pov c. min pauc.; syrr (sin-pesh) aeth 47 ‘Incotom.c. L, al. pauc.; 
i mt syr-sin; Clem Orig 

XI 27 rpoo7ndOov aird pro Epxovras mpos avrov C. syr-sin 

KIT 1 post repueOnxey add. airé c. C’N, 28 §65 syrr (sin-hl c 
obel.) sah arm; Orig ) 

XIII 11 wpocpedrcrare pro arpopepysvare c. syr-sin sed syr-sin 
pederare pottus quam mpoopeXerare transferre videtur 


KV 26 yeypappévy pro éxcyeypappevy Cc. syr-sin 


1 It is of course impossible to be quite certain in the case of small variants, 
especially those which bear on a question of order, whether a reading is in 
the Old Syriac or not. 
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4. Readings found in both the Old Latin (or D) 
and the Old Syriac, but not in the Teatus Receptus. 


XI 6 post cirev add. airois c. DM®, 1-118—-209 13-69-124 
565 700 al. pauc.; syrr (sin-pesh) latt sah boh 

XIT 18 spods airov Saddovxaio: hoc ordine c. D, 28 106; bilgq ff, 
2, Bq Syr-sin 87 was pro robev c. N*M* 1-118—209 33 13-69-— 
346-543 28 565 al. pauc.; b sah syr-sin 

XIV 41 azéye: om. c. k syr-sin (sed k add. ‘et post pusillum 
excitavit illos et dixit iam ora dc.’ et syr-sin add. ‘The hour is 
come, the end is at hand.’ 52 édvye yuprds hoc ordine c. LA, 
184 evgst; k dc sah boh.? syrr (sin-pesh) aeth sed sin‘ Fled from 
them naked.’ 54 nxodovler pro AKodrovOynoer c. G, I-118—209 
13-69-124-346-543 565 7oo k cq sah boh syrr (sin-pesh) 
66 xdézw om.c. DI, 69 472 565 al. pauc.; ac ff, q syr-sin (codex 
deficit sed e spatio non habutsse xdrw videtur) sah boh; Eus-dem 

XV 8 add. airos dé ovdey arexpivaro c. ANU 13-69-124-346— 
543 33 131 al. pauc. ; ac syrr (sin-hl) arm sah-ming aeth; Orig 


5. Readings found in a small group of MSS. of 
which LA (the latter being of this type only in 
St. Mark) are the most consistently present followed 
by x* x° C 33 boh. 


IX 21 é& 05 pro ds c. NCC*LA, 33 61™8 565 43 eis TO 7ip 
To daBecrov om. c. NLA, 240 244 255 700; pesh pers 

KX 24 elev pro Neyer c. A, 565 1071 27 wdvra yap Suvara 
Tapa T® Od om. c. A, 1-209 69 157 al’; 1 arm-zoh; Clem 

XI 18 jxovov pro jxovoav c. A eerAnoocovto c. NMA 299 al’; 
_¢ vg boh 29 kayo tpiv épd c. LA (N°) 38; boh 

XII 31 4 devrépa c. A 34 ef post Bactrelas c. NA 

XIII 4 radra pédArAy hoe ordine c. L 82 ovre pro ovde c. L 

XIV 27 dtackopmcOyoovra ta rpdBarac. AA 84 déyev pro 
deyer c. AEGH 44 oy day c. LAN 54 ante paxp. om. aro 
c. LA 60 6 re pro ric. L 

XV 18 avrov dordlecOau c. A 


A reading which I am inclined to suspect may belong to 
the same family as that indicated by this group of MSS. but 
which lacks the necessary evidence to prove the point is :— 


XI 1 xai ByOaviay om. c. 184 evgst; sah 
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6. Readings where WH.’s text 1s based on a small 
group of uncials (not exceeding three in number) 
which is now increased by cod. WV. 


IX 9 & pro aro c. BD, 33 475 477 38 én pro dzexpiOn 
déc. NBA; boh pesh 47 oé éotw... Goi éorw pro c. NB 


X 7 Kai mpooKoAX. mpds tT. yuv. om. c. SB syr-sin 48 evgst go 29 
éhyn pro dzoxp. elev c. SBA boh 47 Nalapyvos pro Nafuwpaios 
c. BLA, 1-118-209; latt; Orig 

XII 33 ris om. 1° c. BUX al. pauc. 

XIII 2 droxpiHeis om. c. NBL, 33 al. pauc.; e sah-boh-syrr (sin- 
pesh) 6 zoAXoi sine yap c. NBL; aeth 8 ecovras Atpot sine 
kat c. SCBL, 28; boh syr-sin 9 yap om. c. BL boh arm aeth 
15 xaraBarw sine addit. c. NBL; ck boh sah pesh 

XIV 8 airy om.c. NBL 1-209* 13-69—-346 28 565; a1 boh bhl 
85 émrevc. NBL boh 47 drdpiov c. NBD, 1-118-209; hl-mg 
68 Kai ddréxrwp épovncer om.’ c. NBL, 17 evgst; c boh syr-sin 

XV 14 éroince xaxdv c. BCA, 565 49 evgst al? 24 crav- 
povow c. BL; cd ff, k1 vg syrr sah aeth go 


The following reading in cod. Y is not found in any MS. 
but is placed in the margin of WH. e coniectura. 
XIV 49 éxpareire cf. B exparet. 


7. Besides these elements there are a few readings 
wn cod. Y which are apparently not found elsewhere. 
The list of those which are not obviously accidental 
blunders is as follows :-— 


IX 20 xai idwv adrov 76 rvevpa om. . 28 xar idiav ante eis 
olkov 31 dvopwv pro avOpuruwv 834 éciwrynocay pro éowrwv 
87 wradiwv rev TowovTwv hoc ordine 41 ay om. 

X17 ti rowmoas pro ri roncw iva 29 édpy airois pro ep 6 
"Inaods 89 "Incots om. — 


XI 9 e\cyor pro ExpaLov 28 Néyovres pro cai Néyovew 

XII 6 ante arécredev add. kai 37 add, év rvevpare 38 
ante aoracpovus add. Cyrovvrwv 44 ante ddov add. xai 

RTT 1 kai éxropevopévwv airav ard pro éxmopevopévov avrov éx 


dvOdoKade om, 


1 i.e. ¥ agrees in the details of the Denial of St. Peter with B; boh syr-sin. 
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XIV 1 fv Se ra adLupa cai 16 waoxa 12 cou pro iva dayys 
27 ante mardéw add. ore 47 apxtepéws Karddha 56 xara 
Tov inood pro Kar’ avrov 61 eiAoynpévov pro edirAcyyTod 

XV 2 ante azroxpibeis om. 6 St Al aird 1° om. 

Some of these look like genuine variants, others are clearly 
due to palaeographical causes. Obvious instances of purely 
transcriptional corruption which can be explained on palaeo- 
graphical grounds are the following :— 

IX 31 dvdpwv due to a misreading of avwy, the almost invariable 
way of writing dvOpdruv. 

X 29 édy airois which, curiously enough, is explained by 
another unsupported reading found only in &, épy air 6 ‘Inoois, 
which if written in the usual manner would be éd7 airé 6 is 

XIV 47 Kaidda which seems to be due to the combined effect 
of a knowledge of the high priest’s name and the recurrence of 
the same letters in the next words—xai adeirer. 

It is also probable that the omission in IX 20 is due to 
the scribe’s eye skipping over a complete line, the lines being 
arranged thus :— 

| HVEPKOV QUTOV TIPOC aUTOV 
Kat tO@v aUTOV TO TVG 


evOuc ouvEeoTIapagey AUTOV 
If this be so it probably also explains the reading in 
IX 28, where the lines would be arranged thus :— 
KQt E€tGEABOVTOC auUTOU 
ElC OIKOV OL MAOHTAL aVTOU 
KOT OLAV ETTHPHTMV GUTOV 
Here the scribe would seem to have been affected by the 
recurring avrov and to have mixed up the lines. Other 
places in which this explanation may possibly be right are 


X 23 and XIV 56. In the former case the arrangement of 


lines would be :— 
€lc THY BaoLAELAav TOU OU 


ELGEAEUGOVTaL Oo O€ 


but that this is the explanation is rendered much less likely 
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by the fact that Clement of Alexandria has got the passage 
with the same transposition as cod. . 

In the latter case xara rod "Incod takes the place of xar 
atrod. Perhaps this is merely an accident, but if the length 
of line suggested be right, the arrangement of the archetype 
would have been something like :— 


KaTa TOU lv Maptuptay 
Elc TO BAVATWGAL AVTOV 
KQL OVX HUPLGKOV TIOA 
Aot fap ewevdoraptupouv 
KOTQ QUTOV KQL Loa aL 


and it is possible that the scribe’s eye confused the first and 
last xara. 

Of course none of these four cases of suggested ¢ine-error 
are certain, but their evidence is cumulative, and is made 
much stronger if one remembers that these are the only cases 
in cod. ¥ of serious omissions or transpositions which have no 
support in other MSS., that such mistakes are generally due 
to line-error, and that they can all without undue mani- 
pulation be explained with varying degrees of probability as 
due to /ine-errors made by a scribe who was using an arche- 
type in which the average length of line was about nineteen 
to twenty-two letters. 

There is therefore at least a presumption in favour of the 
theory .that cod. Y is copied from a MS. which contained 
nineteen to twenty-two letters in each line. 


KATA MAPKON. 


IX6 ... Kal Mwof piay cat ‘HAla play. ob yap qe rl droxpiOn, 
7 ExoBo yap éyévovro. al éyévero vepédn emoxidCovea adrois, 
kat éyévero havi éx ris vepéAns A€yovca Odrds éorwy 6 vids pov 
86 ayarnrds, dxovere avrod. xal éfamwa tepiBrEvdpevor odKére 
9 ovdéva Wow el py Tov "Incoty pdvov ped éEavtdv. Kal xaraBat- 
vovtwy atréy éx tod Gpouvs diecrelAaro avtois tva pndevt & Bow 
Sinynowvrat, el uy Stav 6 vids rod avOpémov ex vexpov dvacTh. 
lo xal roy Adyoy éxpdrnoay mpds Eavtovs ov nrodvres rl éorw 16 “1 
11 éx vexpOv dvactrivar. xal énnpdrwv aitov déyovres “Ori 79 
12 Néyovowy of ypappareis Sri “HAlay def eAOely mpGrov ; 6 8e Edy : 
avrots “HAlas @\Oay ampGros dmoxaricrdvet mdyta, cal mas 
yéypanra. ent rov vidy rod avOpdmov tva mwoAAd Ta0n «kat 
13 é£ovderOn ; GAG A€ywo Syiv Sri cal ‘HAlas edAjdrvdev, cal 
énolnoay éy aire mavra boa HOedov, Kabes yéypatrat én’ adrdv. 
14 Kat édOdvtes mpds rots pabntas tov dxAov Todt TreEpt adrods 2 
15 kal ypauparets ov(nrodyras mpds airdv. Kat ev0ds mas 6 dyAos 
lSdvres adréy é£eOapBnOnoar, cal mpootpexovtes HomaCovTo avrov. 
: xal ennpotnoev adttovs Tl oulnreire mpds atrovs ; kal dmexplOn 
avr@ els éx rod dyAov Aiddoxade, qveyxa tov vidy pov mpds oé, 1% 
18 2xovra mvedua Gradov' cai Srov ay airéy xaradaBn pyooce 
avrdv, kat adpicer xal roller rovs dddvras Kal Enpalverar’ kal etna 
19 rots paOnrais cov tva advréy éxBdAwow, cal ovx toyvoav. 46 be 
dmoxpiOels avrots Agyer °Q. yeved Amoros, Ews more Tpds pas 
20 ~gouar; Ews more avéEouar pap 3 hépere adrdv mpds pe. kal 
jveyxay atrov mpds adtdéy. eb0bs ovv Eonapager airdy, kal mero 
aréml rijs yns éxvdAiero adpllwv. kat eénnpdtncey tov matépa 
At the top of f. 1° & A ray vnoredy and dp is put in the margin opposite 


&ddoxade, v. 17, and + is put in the text, but above the line, after dvaorjoera, 
V. 31. 


* 
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airod, IIdcos xpdvos éorly ef od roiro yéyovey aire@ ; 6 de elev 22 
"Ex waudid0ev* Kat woAAdxts Kal els wip abrov Bader kal els Bara 
tva amoAcon aitéy’ aAN’ ef rt s0vn, BonOnooy Huiv omrayxnicbels 
ep” jas. 6 8& “Inoods etrev aire To ef dvvacat mortedoat, 23 
navra duvata To moTevovTt. Kal evOds Kpdfas 6 narnp Tob 24 
matdtov édeyey Tuoredw’ BonOnody pov ti amorlg. Bav dé 6 25 
"Inoods Sri émiovytpéxer 6 dyAos enerlunoey TH Mvedpare TO 
dxabaptm Adyov ait@ Td Sdradrov cal xcodpdv mvebpa, eyo 
émrdoow cor, &edOe ef adrod cal pnxére eloéAOns els adrdv. 
kat xpd€as cat moda omapdgas efnrOev’ Kat éyévero woel vexpods 26 
date rovs modAovs A€yewy Ste awéBavev. 6 88 "Inoods Kparhoas 27 

5B cis xeipds abrod Fyepey adtdv, cat dvéorn. xal eloedddvros 28 

B 9 a 9 > \ b na 4 3S e 
avrod kar’ ldlay els otxov of padyral avrod émnpetwy avtoy “Ort 
nuets ovx novynOnuev éexBadreiv avtd ; Kal eimev avrots Todro 29 
TO yévos éy ovdert dvvarar e£edOeiy ef pH ev mpooevxy Kal 
vnotela. 

Y  Kaxeiev éfeAOdvres mapetopevovto b1a THs TadwAalas, cal ovK 30 
Wekov tva tis yoo’ edisacKxey yap tots padnras avrod kat 31 
é\eyey avrois 8rt “O vids rod dvOpdmov tapadidorat els xelpas 
dvéuwv, kal dmoxrevotow avrov, Kat amoxravOels pera Tpeis 
neépas dvactncerat. of 5¢ nyvdouy 7d prpya, kal époBodivro avréy 32 
émEpw@Tnoat. 

be Kai 7A0ev els Kadapvaotp. Kai év r7 olklg yevdpevos émnpora 33 

4seavtovs Th év rH 639 dredoylCecbe; of 5 eordmynoay, Tpds 34 

B addjrovus yap d1edéxOnoay ev tH 6dG rls pelCwr. Kal Kadloas 35 
épdvncev tovs dddexa kal A€yes avrois ET tis OedAer mpGros 
elvat gota mavtwy éoyatos Kal mdvtwy didxovos. Kat AaBay 36 
natdloy Exrnoev avtd évy péow abrév Kal évayxadtodpevos abrd 
elmev avtois “Os dy ty rév tatdlov rév Toovtwv dé<yrat emt 37 

2 T@ Gvdpatl pov, eue ddxerar’ cal bs av epee SéxnTat, odk ee 

i€ Séxerat GAAG rdv dmootelAavrd pe. "Egn aire 6 38 

7 Twdvuns Aiddoxadre, Wapev twa ep tp dvopatl cov dapdna 
éxBddAovra, xal éxwArAvopev aitdyv, Ste ovx dxoArovbel Hyiv. 6 Se 39 
"Incods eimev Mh xwddvete airdv, ovdeis yap gorw ém rp 


81. dvépov] The writing seems rather fainter, and perhaps the word was 
partially sponged out, It is impossible to be certain from the photograph. 
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évopart pov ds od Trotjoe: Sivapw Kal duynoeTat 1axv KaxoAcynoal 

qo pe bs ydp obx gorw Kab? Hpdv, trép Hudy eoriv. “Os yap “2 

41 Totice: buds tornpioy Vdaros év dvdpart Ste Xpiorod eoré, ary 

42 A€yw Syiv Sre od ph doddon tov picOdv adrod. Kal ds dv + 
oxavdarlon Eva rév pixpGv Tév mortevdvtwy els. éue Kaddy 
€or atr@ waddAov el meplkerrat pvdos dvixds wept Tov TpdxndAov 

43 atrod Kal BéBAntat els THv OdAacoayv. Kat éav oxavdarlon ce 7 ¢ 
xelp cov, amdxowov airnv’ xaddy éorly oe xvdAdp eloedrOety els 

45 THY Conv 7 800 xelpas exovta amedOciy els rHv yéevvav. kat 
éay 6 mods cov oxavdarl(n ce, andxowor aitdév’ xaddv éorly ce 
eloedOciv eis thy Cwnv ywordy f tots b¥0 médas €xovra BAnOjvat 

47 els THY yéevvav. kat édv 6 dpOadrpds cov oxavdarl(n oe, ExBare 
avtov’ Kaddv o€ éorw povddbarpor eloeddciv els tiv Bactrelav 

48 rod Oeod 300 dPOadpods éxovta BAnOjva els yéevvay, Stov 6 P& 

49 Tx@ANE alTav ov TedeuTG Kal Td Tip ad’TGv ov aBévvuTal’ Tas 

50 yap wupt GAcOjoerat al taca Ovola dvadwOnoetar. Kaddv 1d - 
ddas* édy 3¢ rd ddas dvadov yevnra, év rly adrd dpricete ; 
éxere éy éavrots dda, xal elpnvevere év ddAHAOLs. 

X Kal éxetOey dvacrds épyerat els ra Spia tis "lovdalas kai mépay et 
rod “lopddvov, kal cvpmopevovtat mdAw dxAo. Tpds adtdv, Kat os 

2<«ldder mddw edldacKxev adrovs. Kal mpocedOdvres Papicaios 
émnpotav avrov el ELeorw dvdpt yuvaixa dmoAboa, weipdcorres 

3. avrdv. 6 5 dmoxpibels elwev adtois Tl dyiv évere(Maro Mavoijs ; 

401 3¢ elroy ’Enérpeey Mavons BiBAlov amootaciov ypawat Kai 

5 atmoAdoa. 6 && "Inoots etvey adtots LIpds thy oxAnpoxapdiay 

6 tpav eypavev spiv Mevois rhv evtoAdy radrnv' amd 88 apxijs 

y xtloews Gpoev cat OnArAv erolnoev attods 6 Beds’ Evexey tovTov 

8 karadehper GvOpwros tov marépa atrod kai THY pytépa, Kal 

9 Zrovrat ot dv0 els odpxa play’ Sore odxére eloily S00 adAG pla ‘ 

10 cdp£’ 8 oty 6 Beds ovvelevéev GvOpwros pH ywpilérw. Kat els & 

x1 THY olklay méAw of pabnral wept rovrov émnpdtwy adrév. Kal & 
Ad€yet abrots “Os dv dmodvon tHv yuvaixa avtod Kal yapnon 

12 dAAnv morxGrat, i} Tavryy kal éy ary dmoAvoaca rév dvdpa avrijs 
yapnon GAAov porxarat. 


e in most MSS. is given to v. 44. 
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ps = Kat apocédepov aire traidla tva abray &yrav of 58 pabyrat 13 
éxerlunoay aitois. ldav 3 6 "Inoots fyavdxrnocev Kat elven 14 
avrois “Agere ra matdla épyeoOat mpds pe, pt) KwAVETE ard, 

— Tév yap ToovTey éorly 7 Bacirela rod Oeod. ayy A€yw ipiv, 15 
ds dy py d€Entac THY Bacirelay rod Oeod ws radlov, ob pT 
eloédrOn els adrny. kat évayxadtodpevos aira Kxarnuddyet reels 16 
Tas xetpas én’ atrd. 

ray Kal éxropevopévov airod els dd0v tpocdpapar els kal yovuTe- 17 
thas avrov énnpéra aitév Addoxade ayabé, rl toujoas Cony 
alévioy KAnpovounow ; 6 8 “Inoods elnev atte Th pe A€yets 18 
dyabdy ; oddels dyabds ei uy els 6 Beds. rads évroAds ol8as M7 19 
govetons, My potxedons, My KrAdpns, M7 Wevdouaprupyons, Tha 
roy tatépa cov xal TH pnrépa. 6 dé égy avTe Atddoxade, Tadra 20 

rn mavta épvdagdunv éx vedtntos pov. 6 8& "Inoots éuBAewas a1 
aire nyannoev airov kal etrev aire “Ev cot torepet’ bnaye Soa 
éxets HAnooy Kat dbs Trw@xols, Kai E€ets Onoavpdy év oipava, kat 

B Se5po dxodovde. por. 6 5¢ orvyvacas emi To Adyw ander 23 
AvTrovpeEvos, Av yap Exwy Kthuara ToAAG. Kat zrept- 23 
BreWdpevos 6 "Incots Adyet Tots pabntais avrod Ids dvcxdAws 
of ra xpjpata exovtes eloekevoovrat els thy Bacrrclay Tod Oeod. 
of 8@ pabntat eOapBodvro én rots dXéyots avrod. 6 8 "Incots 34 
médw anoxpilels etrev avrots Texvla, tds S0oKoAdy éotww els THY 
Bacwrelay rod Oecd ecloedOciv’ evxomdrepdy éotw Kdyndov 81a 25 
tTpupartas padlbos eloeAOeiv 7) mwAovcoy els Thy Bactrelay Tod 
Oeod eloedOciv. of 8 wepiooGs efetrAHoGOovTO héyovTes pds 26 
avroy Kai rls dvvarar cwbqvar; epBrAdpas adtots 6 *Inoods 27 
Aéyet Tapa avOpdzots ddvvarov GAN od napa Oe@. "Hp- 28 
faro Aéyety 6 Térpos aire [dod jyeis adijxayey mdvra kat 

 WKorovdicapey cor. ey adirois "Aphy A€yw Spiv, oddels Zor 29 
ds adijxey olklas 7 adeAgors 7 AdeAdas 7H Twarépa 7H pyntépa 7 - 
yuvaixa h téxva évexev epod cal Evexey tod evayyeAtov, day pt 30 
AGBy ExarovrarAaclova viv év T@ Katp@ TovTe olkias kat adeApods 
kal ddeAgas cal pyrépas cai réxva kal dypovs pera SwwypGr, Kat 


17. wat 2° is very faint, and seems to have been sponged out. 24. A 
contemporary. hand has written in the margin rots wero.Oéras ém ypnyaciy. 
29. nit +4 dypods written below the line perhaps by the first hand. 
80. réxva] + xal yuvaixas in the margin, perhaps written by the first hand. 
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e 3 ” “a “ b] ‘\ 27 XS 
31 év te alGye te epxopévm (wiyy aidyov. moddrol 8& EvovTa a 


mparo. écxarot kal éryarot mpGror. "7 


32 "Hoay 8@ ev rh 630 avaBalvovres els “lepoodAvpa, cat qv ME a 
mpodywy avrovs 6 “Incods, cal €OapBodrro, of 82 Pe ree 
époBotvro. xal wapadaBov madw Tots dedeKa Ap~aTo avrois 

33 A€yeww Ta peAAOvTA adT@ cupBalvew Sri “Idov dvaBalvouer els 
"lepordAvpa, kat 6 vids rod dvOpdmov mapadoOjoerat Tots dpyte- 
pedow Kai Tots ypapparedow, kat Kataxpwotow avrov Oavdry 

34 Kai mapada@covety avtoy Tots Oveow Kal éuaalgovow aire xal 
eumticwow atte cal pactiyécovew avroy xal amoxrevotow 
avrdv, kal pera Tpeis Nuepas avactyno erat. 

35 Kal apoomopevovra aire “ldxwBos xat “Iwdvyyns of viot 
ZeBedalov A€yovres Acddoxade, OéAopey ya 3 edv alrjcwpéry ce 

- moons Hiv. 6 deelmev aitois Ti Oéreré pe Zoujow tyiv ; of dé 
etxay ait@ Ads npty tva els cov ex defy cal els 2& dprotepay 

38 Kablowpen ev tH dd£n gov. bdé Incods etmev adrois Odx olgare ti 
airelobe dvvacbe muety 76 ToTHpioy b eyo Tivw, 7 Td BdnTicpa 6 

39 éy® Bantl(opat BanrioOivat ; of d€ A€yovow aitr@ Avvdpeba. 6 dé 
etzev abtois To pev tornptoy 6 eyo mlyw aiecbe kal ro Bdaricpa 

40 8 éy@ BanrlCouar BaaricOjcecbe, rd Se Kabioa ex deLiay pov 7 

41 2€ edwvipwv pov ok éotw épov dodvat, GA’ ols Hrolwacra. Kat oe 
axovoavtes of déka npEavro atasibied mept laxéBov xai Iwdvvov. 

42 kal mpoocxaderduevos avtovs 6 "Inoots A€yes aitots Oldare Gre 
of doxotyres Gpyew roy eOvGy Kataxvupievovow atray kai ot 


pty 
> 


43 PeydAo atrav xate€ovord(ovow aitdy. ob obtws dé éorw év 
dpiv' GAN’ ds ay O&An péyas yevéoOar év jyiv, Eoras buav didxovos, 

44 cai ds dy Oédn elvar mpStos év tpiv, Eorat wavtwy dodA0s" Kal 
yap 6 vids rod avOpeérov ovK FAGEev SiaxovnOjvar GAAG s.axovjcas - 
cat Sodvae THy Wuyty avrod AUvtpov avrt woAAG». 

46 Kat épxovrat els “lepeyo. Kal éxmopevouevov adrod ana 
"leperx@ pera rév padntav avtod Kal dxAov ixavod 6 vies Tipatov 

47 Bapripasos rupdAds mpocalrns éxdOnro mapa Thy dddv. Kal dxotoas 
Sr "Incots 6 Na apnvds éorw ijpkaro xpd ew Kai Aéyew Tie 

48 Aaveld, éhénody pe. cat éner(pwv atte modAol va compen’ 

49 5 88 wOAA® paGAAov expafey Tie Aaveld, edénody pe. Kal oras 
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6 "Inoots etneyv Dwvynoare avrdv. xal gwvotor tov ruprdy 
A€yovres att Odpoe, eyepe, hovel og 6 8& AmoBardy 170 50 
ipdrioy abrod avanndjnoas 7AGev mpds Tov "Incotv. Kat dmoxpibels 51 
ait® 6 "Incods einmey Th cot Oérets Torjow; 6 8 ruddds eirev 
ait® “PaBovvl, iva dvaBrdpw. Kat d’Inoods etnev aire “Traye, 52 
 wlotis cov céowxey oe. xat cvO¥s dveBreWer, cal jrorovder 
aur@ év TH 6d@. 
oe Kal bre éyylCovow els lepoodAvga els ByOgayh pds 7d “Opos XI 
-dv EdaGv, droaréAAes S00 Tév pabntav avtod cal Aéyer avrots 2 
“Tndyere els thy nopnv thy karévavti bpGv, cal evOis elomopevd- 
pevor els adriny etpnoete TOAOY dedepevoy ep’ Sv oddels ovTH 
avOpdtev éxabicer’ Adoare avrov Kal dépere. alt edv tis dyiy 3 
etmn Th moeire rodro; etmare Stu ‘O xvpwos atrod xpelayv 
FY! dyer Kat evOds atrov dmooredct dde. . cal GrpAOov Kat ebpov 4 
m@Aov Sedenevov mpds Ovpay Ew én rod dudddov, cat Avovow 
avrév. xal tives TOY exet Eotynxdtwy Edeyor avtois Tl woreire 5 
Avovres Toy waAoV; of 5€ Elnay avrots Kabes elwey avrots 6 6 
"Inoots’ kat ddijxay atrovs. xat dépovow roy mGdov mpds Tov 7 
"Inoodv, cat émBdAdovow ait ta tyaria adr@y, kal exdbioev 
én’ avrdv. kat mwodAol rd ivdria adray gotpwoar els riv dddr, 8 
&Aor 8 ortBddas Kdwavres éx Tov dypGv. «al of mpodyorres 9 
pe kat of dxodovdodvres EXeyov 
‘Qoavyd’ 
Evdroynpévos 6 épxdpevos év dvdpare Kupiov’ 
EvAoynpévyn 7 epyopuévn Bactrela rod marpds Huav Aaveld: 10 
‘Qeavva év rots tylorors. 
£ Kat elo7rdev els lepoodAupa els 1d fepdy cal meptBreyrdpuevos 11 
mavra dylas dn ovons ths pas é&prGev els BrOaviay pera trav 
dedexa. 
Kat ry éwavpoy eLedOovrwy airaév amd BrOavlas émeivacev. 12 
cat ld@v ovxiv and paxpdbev éxovcay pidAa FAGev el Spa re 13 
etpijoe ey airy, cal @XOay én’ abripy ovdey cbpey ef pt puAda, 6 
yap xatpds ovK hv ovKwy. Kat dmoxpilels elev avty Myxére 14 
els roy aldva éx cod pndels xaprov pdyn. Kai AKovoy of paPntat 
“ avrod. Kat épxovrat els’lepoodAvpa. Kat eloedOay re 
els 70 iepov fpfaro éxBddAe Tovs twAodytas Kal dyopdovras éy 
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T@ lep@, kal ras Tpamé(as Tay KoAAUBLoTGy Kal tas Kabedpas TAY 
16 TwAOUVTWY Tas TepioTEepas KaTéotpeev Kal ovK Hovey tva Tis 
17 dteveyKn oxedos dd Tod tepod, cat edldacKey kal Edeyev Ov 

yéypanras ‘O olkds pou otkos tpocevyijs KAnOnoetar Tact Tots 

18 €Oveow ; dpets 8 wemwowujxate avtdy onjdaoy Anotov. Kat = 
qKxovoy of dpxtepets cal of Yypapypareis, cal eCyrovy mas avrov 
atod\gcwow' époBodvto yap atrdv, mas ydp 6 dyAos é€emdNTTETO 

19 émt TH Sedax7 airod. Kal drav de eyévero, éfenopevovto e&w “ 

20 THS TOAEWS. Kat waparopevdpevor mpwt etdov Thy 

21 ouxiy eEnpaypévny ex pilav. xal dvauvnodels 6 Tlérpos etmev 

22 aire -‘PaBBl, te 7 cuKy jv Karnpdow eénpdvOn. Kat droxpibeis 6 

23 Inoods A€yer avtois “Exere tiotiv Oeod’ auny A€yw tpiv Bre ds 
dy elan to sper rovTm “ApOnte cal BAHOnti eis rHY Odraccap, 
kal pn ScaxpiOn ev rH xapdiq avrod ddAd morety Ste 5 dade? 

24 ylverat, Zorat aire d edy ern. 81a TodTO Adyw tpi, tdvTa Soa a 
mpooevxeode xal airetobe, muorevere Sri eAdBere, xal ~orat dyly. 

25 kal dray ornxere mpooevy omevot, adlere ef ru éxere xatd rivos, tva 2 
kat 6 Tarnp tay 6 év trois otpavois apy tiv ra TapanToépara . 
UMD. 
ay Kat &pyovta mddw els "IepocdAvpa. Kal év r@ tep@ aepi- ert 
38 NaTobyTos avrod épyovtat pds adrov of dpxtepets Kal of ypappa- 

teis Kal of mpeaBvrepot A€yovtes att@ Ev rolq éfovela radra 
° mois; H tls aor Zdwxey Hy e£ovolay ravrnv va ravra 
ag Tos ; 6 dt "Incods elwev adrois “Enepwrnow tyuas Eva Adyor, 
kat dmoxpiOnré pot, Kay® tyiv ép6 ev rolg efovolg tabdra Toa" 
30 TO Bdanriopa "lwavvov ef ovpavod ju  e& av0pdreav ; danoxplOnred 
31 po. Kal dedoylCovto mpds éavrovs A€yovTes ’Edy elmapey “EE 
32 oUpavod, épet Ara th obx émorevoate air@; GAA — elmwpev 
"EEF avOpaérer oBod tov Aadv, Gmavres yap. etxov rop 
33 "lwdvynv dvtws Sri mpodyrns jv. Kal anoxpOévres tO "Incod 
Aéyovow Ovdx oldapev. Kat 6 "Incods Adyar aitois Ovde eyw 

XII Adyo tyty ev role efovolg raira Tod. Kat 7pgaro 

_abrois évy tapaBodais Aadciy "AumedAGva GvOpwros epitevoer, 7 
Kal mepteOnxen aire ppaypoy xai Spugev tmodrjuioy kal Groddunoev 


$2. Spaces are left in the text as shown above, but an apparently contem- 
porary hand has added yeOa after poBov. 
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nupyov, kat é&é3oro avrov yewpyots, xal dzedyunoev. Kal an-2 
éarekey pds Tods yewpyods TH Katp@ SodAop, tva AGBn axd Tov 
KapT@v Tod dumeAGvos’ kat AaBdvres avroy derpay Kal dwéorerray 3 
xevov. Kal wadw dméoretvAey mpos avtovs 4AAov SobAov’ Kal éxetvov 4 
éxepadlwoay xal jrluacay. kat dAdrov amécretrey’ Kdxelvoy 5 
dwéxrewvay, kal moAAovs GAAoOvs, obs’ pev S€povres obs 52 dtoKrev- 
vovres. rt Eva elxev, vidy ayannrov’ xal dnéorerev adrop 6 
éxxaroy mpds atrovs A€yov bre 'Evrpanjcovrat tov vidy pov. 
éxeivot 3% of yewpyol mpds éavrods elmay Sri Ofrds eorw 67 
kAnpovdpos’ dSebre dzoxrelvwuey avrdv, kal nuay ~otat 4 KANpO- 
vouia, xat AaBovres anéxreway attov, kat @€éBarov atrdv ew 8 
ToU apmeAGvos. th oy Tomoce 6 KUptos Tov dumEAGvos ; 9 
éAevoeras xal amodéce. rods yewpyous, cat déce. Tov dutedGva 
GAAots. ovde THY ypadhy tavrny dvéyvete 10 
AlOov dv amedox(yacav of olxodopotrres, 

ovros éyevnOn els xehadry yevias’ 
mapa Kuplov éyévero atrn, 13 

kai €or Oavpacrh ey dpOadpois Huey ; 

Katégijrouy abrév xparjoat, cai époBynOnoav roy dyAov, éyvwoav yap 12 

Stu apds avrovs Thy mapaBoAnp einer. kal dbévres abrov anjrdov. 

PX Kai dmooréddoveww apds abréy tiwas rév Papioalwy Kat ray 13 
“HpworavGv tva atrov dypevowow Ady. Kat edAOdvres A€yovowy 14 
air@ Atddoxare, ot8aper Sri adnOys ef Kal ob pérer vor TeEpi 
ovdevds, ov ydp BAéwes els awpdcwmoy dvOpémwy, addr’ én’ 
ddndelas tiv d8dv Tod Oeot diddones’ err doivar Kivoov 
Kaloapt 7 ov; ddpev 7 py dGpev; 6 88 eldus adrdy thy UadKpLow 15 
eixey atrois Ti pe meipdcere; péperé yor Snvaproy fva Tw. of 16 
be qveyxay. xat A€yes avtots Tlvos i) elxav abrn kai H émypagy ; 
of 3¢ clay aire Kaloapos. 6 8% "Incots elxev atrois Ta'7 
Kaloapos anddore Kaloaps xat rd rod beot re Oe. ai éfebad- 
pao én’ atte, 

Kai épyovrat mpds atroy Saddovcaios, ofrwes Adyovow dvd- 18 
oTacty py elvat, Kat ernpétov abrov Aéyovtes Aidacxane, Mavojs 19 
éypayev jpiy Ste édy twos dderAhds atoOdvn cat xaradlay yuvaixa 
Kat uy adn réxvoy, va AdBn 6 adeAds atrod thy yuvaixa xat 
eLavacricn onéppa to adedp@ atrod. énra ddedpol foray’ kat 20 


pro 
a 
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6 mp@tos édaBev yuvaixa, kat aroOvijcxwy ox adixey onépya’ 

a1 xal 6 8evrepos CAaBev airyy, Kat dmébavey py KaTaAiTov onépya, 

22 xal 6 tplros’ woatrws cal of Emrd od adijxay onépya® érxartov 

23 mdvrwy Kal» yur) anéOavey. ev tH dvaordce tlvos airay Zora 

24 yurn 3 of yap énta éoyov aityy yuvaixa. én avtois 6 "Incots 
Od da rodro tAavacbe ph elddres rds ypadas pnde rhv ddvapuy 

25 Tov Oeod ; drav ydp ex vexp@v avacTtGow, ovre yapodowy ove yaul- 

26 Covrat, Ad’ elaly ws &yyeAot of ey Tots oipavots’ wept dé Tv vexpav 
Ort éyelpovrat ovK dvéeyvare év TH BIBAY Mucéws ent ris Bdrou as 
elev ait@ 6 Beds Aéywy Eye 6 Beds ‘ABpady xat 6 Beds Ioadk Kat 

27 60cds laxdéB; otxéortwy 6 Oeds vexp@v dAAa (ovTwr’ TOAD mAaVacbe. 

28 Kal npooeAOayv els ray ypayparewv dxovoas abray cv(nrovvray, PAt 
eldas Ste KaAGS AmeKplOn atrois, érep@tncey attdy [lola éorty 

29 évroAH ampeTn mdvtwov; adnexplOn “Incods Ste [Ipadrn éoriy 

30 “Axove, "IopanA, Kupios 6 beds cov xpos efs éori, cal dyamjoes 
Kuptoy rdv Oedv cov é& dAns xapdlas cov xal ef dans ris Woyijs 

31 cov kat e€ dAns ris d:avolas cov Kai é£ SAns THs loxvos cov. 7 
devrépa atrn = *Ayanjoes tov tAnoloy gov as ceavtdy. pelCov 

32 TOUTwY GAAH évrToAyH ovK gorw. Kal elev aire 6 ypappareds te 
KadGs, d:ddoxade, ex’ dAndelas etwas Ste els Cori kal ovx éorw 

33 GAAos TA abrob cat rd dyamay airéy ef Sdrns xapdias kal é£ 
dAns tis cvvérews. cat &£ SAns tis loxvos xal ro dyanay tov 
mAnolov as éavtdy tepioodrepa éoriy TdvTwY TaY dAoKaVT@pEdTwY 

34 kal Ovotdv. Kal 6 "Inoods eldas avrdy Ste vovvex@s atexptOn pry 
ciney atr@ Ov paxpay and ris Baoirelas €f rod Oeod. Kat 8 

35 ovdels ovKeTL érdApa avToy érEepwrijcat, Kai pas 
aroxpOels 5 Inoods Zreyer diddoKwy ev ro lepo [lds Adyouow ® 

36 of ypappareis Ort 6 Xprotos vids Aaveid éorw; adtos Aaveid 
elxey év TO TvEbpaTt TO dyip 

Eizev Kupwos ro xvpl@ pov Kadov éx de£tGr pov 

, €ws ay 0G rots éxOpovs cov troxdrw Tey Today cov’ 

37 autos Aaveld éy rvevpart xadci abroy KUpioy, Kal ms vids avrobéorly; 

38 Kai 6 wodgdbs dxAos yrovey adrod ndéws. Kai éy rH d:day7 pre 
avrot éXeyey BaAédrete amd tGv ypapparéwy trav Oeddvtwy év a 
otoAais wepimarety xal (nrovvtwy aonacpovs év tats dyopais 


26. ris) 7s apparently in raswra by a later hand. 
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kat mpwroxabedplas év rats cvvaywyais Kai mpwroxdtolas év Tots 39 
e Se(mvots, of xatecOiovtes tras olxlas tGy ynpdv Kal mpoddcer 40 
waxpa Tpowevydpevor’ obroe AnWovtat Tepicadrepoy Kplya. 
Kat xadlcas arévartt rod yaCopvAaklou eedper ms 6 dxAos 41 
BadXet xadxdv els Td yaCodpvAaxetov’ Kal woAXot tAOvotoL EBaddov 
mOAAd’ Kat éAOotca pla yypa Tron EBarev Aenta dvo, 5 éoriw 42 
 Kodpdyrns. Kal mpooxadreorduevos tots padnras atrod elnev 43 
atrois “Aun A€yw tyiv Ste Hh yjpa abryn y mTwXy TWAcioy TavTwY 
ZBadkev trav BaddAdvtwy els rd yacopvdAaxetov’ mavtes yap ex Tod 44 
meptacevovtos avrots EBadov, airy 88 ex Ths torepioews adrijs 
mavra Oca etyev EBadev, xat Srov tov Bloy avris. 
es Kal éxmopevopevwy airav and rod tepod A€yes att@ els TOv XIII 
pabynray avrod “Ide moramot AlOot Kat woramat olkodopal. Kai 62 
"Incobs etvev air@ BAéwets tavras tds peydAas olxodopuds ; od 
B My adebn Bde AlOos emt AlOov ds od pH KatadrvOy. Kal xaOn- 3 
pévov avrod els rd ”Opos rév EAatGy xarévayts rod lepod éanpora 
abrév xar’ ldiay Térpos xat "IdxwBos xat "lwdvyns cal ’Avdpéas 
Elwév nytvy more tadra é€orat, cal rl 7d onyetoy Stray radta peAAn 4 
ouvreAjobat dnavra. 6 8% "Incods yp£atro Aéyey aditois BAé- 5 
METE pu} TIS Has TAaYHATE’ ToAAOl eAedoovTas emi. ro dsvdpaTi 6 
pou Adyovres Sri "Ey@ elu, kat moAAods TAavAGovetv. Grav dé 7. 
dxovonre moA€pous Kal axods ToAguwy, 1H Opociobe’ Set yever Oat, 
GAN’ ovw 1d TédAos. eyepOnoerat yap ebvos én’ EOvos cai Ba- 8 
otrela émt Bacwrelay, Ecovrat cercpol Kara témovs, EvovTat Awol 
a apxy @dlvwy tadta. PBAémete Se ipets Eavtovs’ mapaddcovery 9 
tuas els ovvddpra cat els ovvaywyas dapjoerbe Kat emt yepdve 
. kai Bactrddwy orabyoeade evexey ey00 els paptipioy avrots. Kat 10 
pHa eis mavta Ta 20vn mpGtov det KnpuxOjvat Td evayyéAtoy. Kal it 
P ray d&ywow tas mapadiddvres, pi} mpoopederare Ti AaAHonTE, 
Gd’ 8 éay 5007 tyiv év éxelvn ry Spq rodro Aadeire, ov ydp eore 
tpets of AaAobytTes GAAA TO TrEdUA TS Gytoy. Kal wapaddcet 12 
ddeAghos adeAgdv els Odvarov xal warip réxvoy, kal émavacty- 
govrat Téxva én yoveis cat Oavatacovow avtots’ xal évecbe 13, 
pioovpevor bd wavtTwy dia Td Gvoud pov. 6 5é vmopelvas els 
- TéAos obTos cwOncerat. “Oray 8¢ Tne Td BdéAvypa tis épnud- 14 


PLY cews EaTHKds Stov od det, 6 dvaywocxwy yoeltw, Tére of ev TH 
7 
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15 'lovdala ghevyérwcay els Ta don, 6 58 ent rod Saparos py Kata- 

16 Batw pnde eloedOérw te Gpar éx THs olxias avrod, cal 6 els roy 

17 dypop phy emorpevdrw els Ta driow Gpat Td tudrioy adrod. oval pus 
d€ Tails éy yaotpi exovoats Kal rats Onda Covcats év éexelvats tats 

18 Huépats. mpocetxerOe (va pr yévyTar H vy tpav yxepdvos a 

19 €covrar yap at jyépar exeivac Orbis ola ob yéyovey am’ pus 
dpxiis xrloews Hv exricey 6 Oeds ews rod viv Kat od ph yévnrat. 8 

20 xal el pi) exoAdBwoev 6 Beds Tas Hucpas exelvas, ovx dy éodOn put 
maca cdpé. adda ba Tovs exAexTovs obs efeAd~ato exorAdBwoev * 

ai ras juépas. Kat tore édy tis tpiv etn “Ide Gde 6 Xptords PM 

23 “Ide exel, ut) muoTevere’ eyepOyoovra yap WevddypioTo. Kal Wev- par 
dompodfrat cal Sdcovew onpeia cal répata mpds Td atoTAavay = 

23°el Suvaroy éxAexrovs’ tyets 58 BAewEeTE’ mpoelpnxa tpiv marta. 

24’AdAa év éxelvats rats huépats pera tHy OALw exeiyny 6 HAtos PY 

as oxoTicOncerat, Kal 7 wEANVN ov ddceE Td Héyyos airijs, Kat of : 
dorépes Ecovtat éx Tov ovpavot alarrovres, xal al duvdues al év 

a6 Tots ovpavois cadevOncovra. Kat tére dwovra rov vidy Tot 
avOpdrov épydpevon ev veéAats pera dvvdyews ToAATs Kal bdéns" 

27 cal tdére dmooreAct Tovs dyyéAovs adtrod Kal émovvdger tovs 
éxAextots ex Tay Tecodpwy avéuwv an’ &xpov yijs. ws axpov e 

28 ToD ovpavod. "And 8& Ths ounns pdbere rhv 
mapaBoAny? Stay dn 6 KAddos avtiis Gmadds yévnrat Kal ra 

a9 pUAAa exgin, yuwookere Ste eyyts 1d Odpos eoriv’ ofrws Kal 
duets, Stay tdnre tadta yiwdpeva, ywooxere Sti éyyds gory em 

30 OUpats. apy A€yw duly Sri od pH mapeAOn H yeved radry péxpr 

31 00 radra mdyta yérntat. 6 ovpavds Kat i yh mapededoovrat, ol 

32 5& Adyot pov ov pH TapeAPwowy. Tlept 88 rijs tycpas exelvys 7} prB 
Tis a@pas ovdeis older, ode of AyyeAor of ev TH odpav@ ote 6 = 


33 vids, el py 6 tarnp. BAemere aypuTvetre xal mpocedyerbe, ovx PY 
34 oldare yap mdére 6 xaipds éotiv' ws dvOpwros anddnuos adeis pe 
THY olkiay avtod Kal dos Tots dovAots adTod THy eLovalay, Exdore o 
3570 Epyov avrod, cal To Ovpwpw éverelAara tva ypnyoph. ypn- Pre 
yopeire ovy, ovx oldate yap méte 6 Kiptos THs olklas Epyxerat, i 
367 dWe 7) pecovixtioy 7 GAExropopwvias  mpwi, ph edAdov 
37 éLalpuns ebpn spas xadetdovras’ 5 de tpiv A€yw Tacw déyo, 


ypnyopetre. 
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ve py ae 
i prt "HN 8% ra &(uma cal rd mdoya pera bv0 Hyépas. Kal é¢y- XIV 


rovy of Gpxtepets Kat of ypaupareis mGs avrdy ev bdA@ Kpary- 
cavres droxrelvwow, €Aeyov yap My év 7H éoprn, wi more Evra 3 
OdpvBos rod Aaod. 

— Kai dvros abrod évy BnOavla ev tH olkla Tluwvos rod Aepod 3 
KaTaKxeysevou avrod FAGev yuri) Exovea aAdBacrtpov pdpov vdpdov 
moriuhs moAdvreAods' auvrplvaca tiv dAdBactpoy Karéxeev 
avrod rh Kepadn. woav dé ties dyavaxtobytes mpos éavrovs 4 
Els rf dwoéAcca atry Tod pipov yéyovev; eduvato yap TotTo TO 5 
pipoy mpadjvac éxdvw snvaplwv rpraxoclwy kai do00jvat Tots 
mTwxois’ Kat éveBpyszGvro ath. 6 38 “Incods cimey “Agere 6 
airiy’ tl airy xomous mapéxere; Kaddy épyov elpydcaro év épol: 
mdvroTe yap Tovs mrwyxous éxere wel” EauvtGy, cat Gray Oedrnte 7 

‘ti advrore dvvacbe avrois ed tovety, eu 5 ov mdvrote éxeTe 58 
éryev énolnoev, mpoédaBev prploa To oGpd pov els Tov évra- 
diacpov. dui 8& Adyw tyiv, Saov édv KypvxO7n Td evayyéAtov 9 
rodroe els Soy tov kdcpor, kat d érolncev adrn AadnOnoera els 

g bUnpoouvoy auris. Kai ’Iovéas 6 "loxaptad 6 els Tay 10 
dddexa AmHpAOev mpds rods apxtepets va airéy mapad@ avTois. 
ot 5¢ dxovcavres éxdpynoay Kal émijyyeAay abr apyiptoy dodvat. 11 
kat é(ytec mas adTov edxaipws Tapade. 

Kai rh apoérn qpepa trav dGiuwr, te 1d wacya eOvov, A€éyovow 12 
atT@ of padnrat adrod lod Oékets arreAOdyres Eromsaowpey vor 
7d taoxa; Kal dnoordAde: d00 Tév pabntGy adtod Kal éyer 13 
avrots “Ladyere els tiv woA, kat dnavrnces tpiv dvOpwres 
xepdyuoy Bdatos Bactralwy' axoAovdnoare ait@, Kat Grou éay 14 

eloédOn elnare tp olxodeomdry Ste “O dtddoKados Aéyer [lob 
éorly rd xardAupd pov Smov 1d mdoxa peta Tov padnTey pov 
paywo; kai atrés iuiy delfer dveyatoy péya éorpapévov Erommov’ x5 
kai éxel éroyudoare Huiy. Kat éérAOov of pabynrat Kat FAGov els 16 
THy woAw Kal eipoy xabds elev aitois, xat froluacay 76 
mdoX 0. Kat dylas yevopévns Epxerat pera Tov de8exa. 19 

a kal dvaxeiyéevwy attay kat écOidvtwy 6 “Inoods eimev ‘Apny 18 
Adyw tyiy ors els e£ tuGy wapaddca pe 6 eoOloy per epod. 

“p upgavto AumeicBar Kat Adyew air@ els card els Myre éys; 19 

eft 6 8 Ayes adrois Els ray dddexa, 6 éuBamrdéuevos per éuod els 20 
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a1 70 TpUBALov’ Sri 6 wey vids rod dvOpetou trdyet Kabes yéyparras FE? 
wept avrod, oval b& ro avOpdmy exelvy bv oF 6 vids Tod dvOperov 


mapadldorat’ Kaddy qv aire el ovx éyervndn 6 dvOpwmos 
pte 


a 


22 éxeivos. Kai écOidvrwy airdy AaBav 6 "Inoods aprov 
evdoynoas éxAacev Kal éd5wxev aitois cal cimev AdBere, robrd 

23 €oTw TO oGpud pov. Kal AaBay wornpioy evyapioTioas EdwKev a 

a4aurois, xal émoy é£ avrod wavres. xal elev attois Totrd 
gory 7d alud pov tis siaOnKns Td exxvvdpevoy bmep TOAAGY' 

25 duyy Adyw stpiv Sre ovxére od pr lo ex Tod yerjparos rijs 
dymédov Ews tis Hpépas exeivns Stay avrd mlvw Kxawdy ey TH 


26 Bactrelg tod Oeod. Kal tpryjcavres e€nAOov els ro 8 
27Opos rév *EAaév. Kal Aéyes avrots 6 “Inoots Sort 
pén 


Ilavres oxavdariobjoeove, Ste yéypatrat Ste [lardgw rév wor- = 

28 péva, Kat diacxopmicOyoovras ta mpdBata’ GAAd peta Td eyep- 

29 Onval pe mpod£w tyas els rhv TadtAalav. 6 dé [lérpos A€yet atte e 

30 Ei xat adyres cxavdadrrcOyoovrat, GAA’ ovK eyd, Kat A€yet 
airo 6 Inoods ’Apny A€yo oor Stet od onpepov tavrn TH vu«Ktt 

31 mply 7 dts GA€xropa pavicat tpis dnapyjon pe. 6 88 exmepioads - 
€ddvet “Eady dén we ovvatobaveiy cot, ob py oe atrapijoopat. 

32 Kai épxovras els xwplov ob 7d Gvopa Teooipavy, cai A€yet Trois > 

33 padnrats at’tod Kadicare Gd éws mpocevfopnat. Kat mapadap- PY 
Baver tov Tlérpoy xat rov “IdxwBov xat rov "Iwdvyny ped? éavroi, ° 

34 kat ypLaro éxOapBeioat Kat ddnpoveiv, kal A€yew adrots Tlepl- a 
Aumds éotw 7 Wuyn pov Ews Oavdrov® pelvare Ode Kal ypnyopetre. 

35 Kat mpooeAOady puixpdv Exinrey én Tis yns, Kal mpoondyero {va el 

36 duvardy eoriy wapéAOn au’ aitod } Spa, cal édeyyey *ABBa 6 
marnp, wavta Svvatal aor’ mapéveyxat tovro Td Tornpioy am a 

37 Guod" GAN’ od rl eyo OéAw GAAA el rl ov. Kat Epxerar nat Poo 
evploxet avrovs xadevdorras, cat A€yer To Tlétpw Tinov, xadevsers ; 

38 ov« loxuoas piay Spay ypnyopioat; ypnyopetre xal mpocedyecde, 
tva ph eloédXOnre els wetpacpdy® Td pev TrvEedua TpdOvpon 7 Se cape 

39 aoGerns. Kal mdédw anedOay mpoonvf£ato roy avrdov Adyov elméy. a 

4o kal wdAw €\Oay edpev aitods xadeddovtas, aay yap airady oi Pe 
dpOarpol caraBapuydpevot, kai ovx Fdecoay Tl dwoxpiOdowv aire. 

41 kat &pxetat 1d tplrov cal A€yer adrots Kadevdere Aovndy xat . 


27. cxaydad:c0ncecGe | A contemporary hand has added in the margin év épol. 


.* 
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dvanaverbe® 7AOEv 7) Spa, dob mapadlSorat 6 vids Tod avOpaérov 
els Tas xelpas TGv GuaptwrAGy. eyelperOe Aywuev® idod 6 mapa- 42 
— dtdovs pe TyyeKev. Kat ev0ds ért atro¥ Aadodpros 43 
napaylverar "lovdas efs Tav Sadexa cal per’ adrod dyAos pera 
paxaipay kat bAwy mapa tov apyrepéov cat ypapparéwy Kat ray 
mpecButépwv, dSeddxet 8 6 tmapadiwdovs atrdy ovoonpoy avrois 44 
Adyor “Ov édy hirjow obrés éotiw* xparnoare avroy Kai ana- 
yayere Gopadds. Kal éhddy cdOis mporedOdy aito A€yer “PaBBl, 45 
kat kareplAnoey avrdv. ot Se ééBadoy Tas xeipas én’ abrov kal 46 
a éxpdrncay avtdv, els 88 TGv TapectnKéTwy oTacdpevos THY 47 
pdyatpay éxatcev tov dSodA0v Tod dpxtepéws Kardga xai adeirev 
p er airod 76 @rdptov. Kat dmoxpiOels 6’ Inoots elev adtois ‘Os 48 
émt Anorhy eprAOate wera paxatpav cat EVAwy ovddaBeiv pe; 
xa’ nuepay juny mpos tuas év TO tep@ SidacKwy Kat ovK éxpa- 49 
os reiTé pe’ GAA’ Iva wAnpwOGow at ypadal. kal adévtes adrdy 5° 
Pus &pvyov mavtes. Kat veovloxos ris cvvnxodovber adt@ meptBeBAn- 51 
* pévos owddva ext yupvod, kal xparodow adrév, 6 8% Karadumay 52 
THY oivddva Epuyey yupvds. 
prt Kat amjyayor roy Inooty mpds tov apxtepéa, cat ovvépyovrat 53 
atr@ mavtes of apxtepets Kat of mpeoBvrepor Kat of ypappareis. 
Pl _ cai 6 [lérpos paxpdbev jxodovbe adto éws Eow els thy addy Tod 54 
dpxrepéws, kal yy ovvKadjpevos wera TOv tanpeTav Kal Oeppayd- 
pevos pds TO PGs. ob 5¢ dpxtepets Kal SAov 7d ovvddproy eCyrovy 55 
Kata tod “Inood paptuplay els 16 Oavardcat airdv, Kat ody 
nupioxoy’ moAAol yap éWevdopaptipovy xara rod "Inood, cat toa 56 
2 ai papruplar otk Foav. Kal tives dvaordvres éwevdopapripouy 57 
kar avrod Adyovres Ste “Hyeis jxovoapey adrod A€yovros Ste 58 
*Ey® Katadvow rodroy tov yeipotoinroy Tov vady Kat dia TpLov 
neepav Gddov axetporolnroy olkodoujow’ Kal ovd? obrws ton fv 7 59 
paptupla airav. kal dvactas 6 dpytepeds ern els Td péoov Kai 60 
éxnpornocey tov ‘Incody Aéywv Odx droxplyn obdév 6 te odroi 
gov Katayaptupotow; 6 5& éoidma Kal ox dmexpivaro ovdev. 
ene mddw 6 dpxsepeds exnpdra airov cal A€yer airg@ Lb ef 6 Xprotés 61 
6 vlos rod evAoynpévov; 6 38 “Inoods cimey "Eyd elyt, xai62 
dWeoGe rdv vidy Tod dvOpénov éx SeLGv Kabijpevov Tis Suvdpews 


ee kal épyduevoy pera tev vepeAGy Tob ovpavod. 6 8% dpxtepeds 63 
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dcappy~as Tovs xiTGvas adtoh A€yer Th ere xpelay exomey pap- pry 
64 TUpwy; AKovoaTe THS BAacgnpias ; Ti duty paiverar; of Se wayTes 
6, KaTéKpwway avrov évoxoy etvat Oavdrov. Kai fpgavrd tives ép- P28 
arvew abo cal mepixadvarew adtod Td mpdcwmoy Kal Kodapicew ~ 
airoy cal Adyew aite  podyrevooy piv. xat of ianpérat 
66 patlopaciw atrov édaBov. Kat dvros rod Térpou ép pre 
67 TH avAT Epxerat pla rdv madioxGy rod apxtepéws, kat ldodoa roy ° 
Ilérpov Oeppawopevoy éuBrAEWaca aire Adyee Kal od pera rod 
68 Nacapynvod joba rod “Inood' 6 8% npvyoato A€ywr Oire oida 
otte enlorapat ov th A€yets. nat e€nrOev eEw els 1d mpoavAtov. pe 
69 cat » matdloxn ldotoa atréy qpEato mdAw A€yew Tois mapectGow 
yo Stt Otros @& atdrav éorly. 6 58 wédAw npveiro. kal pera 
pexpov ot tapeorares éXeyov to Tétpm *AdnOGs 2 atray 
yr €t, Kat yap TadtAatos ef 6 8 qpgaro dvabeuaricey Kai dpview 
ya Ste Ovdx olda tov AvOpwmov rotrov by A€yere. Kal ex devtépor Prt 
ddéxrop eépdvncev’ cal daveuvyjodn 6 Térpos rd pia os elrev 
ait@ "Inoots drt [ply ddéxropa pwvijoa dts rpis pe dmapyion, 
kal émtBadov éxAatev. 
xv Kat ev6is mpwi ovpBovdAcoy momoavres of dpxtepets pera Tov om 
mpexButépwy cat ypapparéwy Kai Brov 1d ovvddptoy dnoavtes Tov p19 
2"Inooty amqveyxay cal mapédwxay WiAdro. xal éanpdrncer abroy ~ 
6 TliAa@ros 9b ef 6 Bacwrets tGv "lovdalwv ; atroxp.bets = 
3 arg A€yer Db A€yets. Kat xarnydpouy adrod of apxtepets moAAa, 7% 
4 abrds d& oddey arexpivato. 6 8& TlAGros mddw éenxnpdra adrov * 
5 Adyar Ovx amoxpivn ovdév; tse mova cov Katnyopotoww. 6 dé 
"Incots ovxére ovdev amexplOn, dore Oavydcery tov TltAarop. 
6 Kara 8¢ éopriy améAvey adrots Eva déopuov SvTEp jrodyTo. We 
7 b& 6 Aeyduevos BapaBBas peta trav craciacray dedepévos ofrives 7 
8 éy rij oTdoet pdvoy memoujKactv. Kal dvaBojoas 6 sxAos HpEaro ° 
gaireicOa: xaba@s émoles avrois. 6 8€ TTtAaros amexplOn avrots 
1oA€ywrw Oé€dere atoAvow syiv tov Baciéa tay ‘lovbalwy; éyi- 
vooxey yap br. bia POdvoy wapadeddxecoay avtdy of apxtepeis. 
11 of 38 dpxtepets averercay toy SyAov tva paddAoy tov BapaBBay > 


12 dmoAvon avrots. 6 5& TTAGros wddw amoxpilets eizev avrois 7 
a 


68, A cones or slightly later hand adds in the margin kat ddéxtop 
épinoer, . lovdaioy is written in rasura, 
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Tl oty mowuow dv A€yere Tév Bactréa tav ‘Tovdalwy; of 3é 13 
addw éxpagay Xravpwoov airév. 6 dé TltAaros ékeyey Th 14 
yap énolncev xaxdv; of 8& meptocds Expagay Travpwooy airdv. 

of 5 8& TAGros BovAduevos to dyA@ 1d txavdv torRoa amédvcen 15 

: abrois tov BapaBBav, xal napédwxev tov "Incoty dpayeAddoas 
tva cravpw6}. 

= «O88 88 orparidrat amyyayor abréy ~ow Tis avdAs, 5 éotw mpat- 16 
Tépiov, kal cuvxadodoww SrAnv thy omeipay. Kat evdiddoxovew ry 
avrév Topdipay kat mepiriOcacw aire aAdLavres axdvOcvoy 
otépavov' Kal jpgavto avrév domdcecOat Xaipe, Baoired rv 18 


"Tovdalwy’ xal éruttoy atrod rnv Kepadny Kcadtduo kal évérrvoy 19 
= airs, kal riOéyres ta ydvata mpocexvvouy avto. Kal Bre évé- 20 
makay abra, e&édvoav abrov thy mopptpay Kat évédvcay adroy ra 
= iudria avrod. Kal égdyovowy avrév £m tva cravpdcw- 

ow avtéy’ kal dyyapevovow napdyovtd twa Sipwwva Kupnvaiov 21 

2 épxopevov am dypob, rov aarépa ’AdeEdvdpov Kat ‘Povdovr, tva 
a &pn tov oravpdy avtod. xa pépovow abrov émt rdv Todyodav 22 
£% rémov, 5 éotw peOeppnvevdpevov Kpavlov Témos. xat dBwow air 23 
“is éopupricpévoy olvov, 6 88 obx éX\aBev. Kal cravpodow adroy Kal 24 
“@ BsapepiCovrat ra tudria adrod, BdAAovres KAfipov én’ avra rls rh 
28 don. iv dt dpa rplry cal éoravpcay aitdy. Kai iv i) émrypadi 25 
* ris airlas atrod yeypappévn ‘O Bactreds ray “Iovdalwy. Kai 
— avy ait@ otavpodcw dvo Anotds, Eva ex SebiGv nal Eva e& ay 
oF ehwvipwv adttod. Kat of mapamopevdpevos eBrAaodyuovy avroy ag 
7 kwwodvres Tas Kepadds adt&v Kat A€yovres ‘O xatadvwy rdv vadp 
kat olkodopav év tpiciy nudpats, cGcov ceavtov KataBas amd Tod 30 
= aravpod. dpoiws cal of dpyxiepets eumaiovres mpos adAArjAovs 31 
PETA TOY ypappatéwy EdXeyor “AdAOvs Ecacer, EavTdy ov dSvvarat 
a vaca 6 Xptotds 6 Bacwed’s “IopajA xaraBdtw viv dd rod 32 
“p oravpod, Tva Bwopev cat morevowper. xal of cvvectavpwpévor 
£8 ner’ adrod dveldiCov adrdv. — Kat yevouévns dpas Exrns 33 
ax oxdros eyéveto eq’ SAnv rip yiv Ews Spas évarns. al rh evdry 34 
&pq éBdncev 6 Incods pov7 peyddAn Edwl, édwl, Aqua caBay Oar; 
3p 5 éorw peOepunvervdpevov ‘O Oeds pov, 6 Beds pov, eis rf 
eB eyxarédimds we; Kal tives TGV mapectynKérwy axovoavtes edr€Eyor 35 
“Ide “HAlay pave’. dpapdv dé tis yeuloas ondyyov Sous mTept- 
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Gels xakauo endriev airdv, \éywv “Agere open el Epxerat — 
37 "HAlas xabedely atrov. 6 58 “Inoots adeis hoviy peyddAnv exe 
38 éfémvevoev, Kal rd xatanéracya Tod vaod,écyladn «ls v0 aw BZ 
39 dvwbev Ews xdrw. “[dav 8% 6 Kevtuplwv 6 mapeornxas é& évay- 7** 

tlas avrod Sri ofrws eLénvevoey elmev *AdnOGs obros 6 dvOpwros 
40 vids Oeod Hv. *“Hoav 8 kal yuvatxes dd paxpdOev Oewpodcat, ev = 

als Hv cat Maptdp 7 Maydadnvi xai Mapla 7 "lax&Bov rod puxpod 
4t kal 4 Iwof pytnp kai Sadroeyn, at dre Fv ev rh Tadsdralg Hxodov- 
Jovy Kat Sinxdvouy atro, cat dAAat ToAAGL ovvavaBaoa abTo 
els lepoodAupa. 
42 Kat dn dwlas yevoudmns, evel qv mapackery, § éori mpoodB- at 
43 Baroy, €hOov 'Iwond 6 amd ‘Apysadalas evoxjpwv Bovdeurns, ds 
kal avros tv mpocdexouevos THY Bactrelay Tod Oeod, ToApnoas 
elojAOev mpds tov TtAarov xal jrycaro Té cépa Tod “Inood. 
44 6 58 TlwGros eOavpacen el dn TéOvnkev, kal mpocxaderdpevos TOV 
45 xevtuplwva ernpetnocev adtov ef mddat anébaverv’ Kal yvots and 
46 tod Kevtuplwvos edswpjcato T6 cGya TO "lwond. Kat dyopdcas | 
owddva KabedA@y adrov éveldicey TH owddut Kat EOnxev avTov év 
ponuelo 5 iv AeAaTounpnévov éx wérpas, kal mpooextdrAcev AlOov 
47 eal thy Ovpay rot prnuelov. ‘H 5& Mapia » Maydadnry ai 
Mapia 7 "Iwojros eOedpovy mod réOerrat. ox 
XVI Kal dayevopévov tod caBBdrov Mapla 7 Maybdadnvi : Kat a 
Mapla 4 “laxdéBov xat Tarepn jydpacay dpépara iva é\Oodcat 
adrchpwow aitdy. xat Alay ampwi TH pid Tov caBBdTov aa 
3 €pxovrat ént ro pvnpetoy dvareldaytos tod HAlov.. kal édreyov 
apos éaurds, Tls dmoxvdice piv tov AlOov and ris Odpas 
4700 prnpelov; Kat dvaBrAdWacat Oewpotow Ste amoxexvAvoTat 
56 AlOos, fv yap péyas opddpa. xal eloedAPodoat els Td pYN- 
petoy ov veavicxoy xaOjpevov ev rots de€cots wepiBeBAnpevov xa 
6 croAny Aevknv, cal e£eOapByOnoay. 6 8 Aéyer adtats My ne 
éxOapBetcbe? “Incoty (yreire tov NaCapnvdy tov éoravpwpevor’ 
7 Hy€pOn, ovx ~orw Bde ie 6 témos Srov EOnxay airdv' adda 


At the top of f. 14 is « (uv suprascr.) Pf dao rov waco (x suprascr.) y 7 (o 
suprascr.) nadav etayy (€ suprascr.) and v. 43 €A@ay is marked dp (x suprascr.) 
in the margin. At the end of v. 47 is noted 7 (€ suprascr.) 7 (w suprascr.) 
wa (9 suprascr.). At the beginning of xvi. 1, is dp (x suprascr.), and in the 
margin evayy (€ suprascr.) éw (6 suprascr.) dvag (7 suprascr. ). 
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tmdyere elnare Tots padnrats atrod cat r@ Ilétp@ Sri Tpodye 
; tyas els thy TadwAalay’ éxet abréy dWeobe, xadas elev tpiv. 
“y Kat €£e\Ootca Epvyov and tod prynuelov, elyev yap abTas Tpdpos 8 
kal éxotaois’ kal ovdevt ovdéy elroy, epoPodvro yap’ advta dé 
ra mapnyyeAuéva tots wept rov Térpov suvrépws éefnyyedav® 
Mera 8 raira cal airds "Inoots épdyn and dvarodjjs Kat péxpt 
dtoews ekanéorertey 8° adirdy 7d iepdv Kat ApOaprov Kipvypa 
THs alwvlov owrnplas, ayn. 
éorw xal ratra depdueva, 
peta TO éhododrto yap’ 

’"Avaotds 8% apwl mpdtn caBBdrov éddvn mparov Mapla ri} 9 
Maydarnvy, map’ js eéxBeBArjcer éwra dayidma, éxelyn mopev- 10 
Ocioa dmipyyetAev rois per avrod yevopevors mevOodcr Kal kralovow" 
éxeivot axovoavres Sri (7 Kal @edOy bn’ adrijs ynlornoay. Mera 31 
d¢ raira dvoly e€ airayv Tepimarotow epavepddn ey érépa poppy 12 
mopevopevors els dypov’ Kdxelvow amedOdvtes amnyyetAay Tots 13 

—Aowtrois’ odde exelvots exlorevoay. “Yotepoy dvaxewpevors avrots 14 
tots Evdexa eavepdOn, kal aveidicey thy amiotlay avrav kal 
oxAnpoxapdlay Sri trois Oeacapevors adtrév eynyeppévoy ovx éeni- 


but 


5 
6 


7 


oTevoay. Kat eimev avrots TlopevOévtes els rov xéopov &tayra 


bond 


knptgare Td evayyéAtov maon TH KTloe. 6 moTevoas Kal Ba- 


bon 


mricdeis cwOnoetat, 6 S€ dmiotioas KataxpiOnoerar, onpeia dé 
Tols moTevoagw axodovdyoe Tadta, évy TO dvopati pov daydvia 
éxBadotow, yAdooas AaAjoovow, Kat ev rats xepoly dHets 18 
dpotow Kav Oavdowdy te tloow ov ph avrots BAdWe, ént 
dppaatovs xelpas émiOyoovow cai KadGs ELvvow. ‘O péey odp 19 
kuptos pera TO AaARoat avtots aveAnPOn els tov ovpavdy kat 
éxdbioey ex de€tGv Tod Oeod. exeivor 58 e£eAOdvTes exypvgay 20 
TavtTaxov, Tod xuplov ovvepyobvvrTos Kat Tov Adyov BeBatodvros dia 
tay émaxodovbotvtwr onuelwr. aun. 
eYarreAion Kata MAépKon 
8. 7 (€ suprascr.) is added after ydp. 


9. In the margin is written dvacracip (o suprascr.) éwOw (o suprascr.) 
dp (x suprascr.). There is no corresponding réAos. 
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III. THE TEXT OF COD. VY IN ST. LUKE AND 
ST. JOHN AND COLOSSIANS. 


As the text of cod. VY is much less interesting in these 
Gospels than it is in the fragment which remains of St. Mark, 
it has been thought sufficient to give a collation of the text 
of the codex with Lloyd’s reprint of the text of Stephanus, 
ed. 1550. It will be seen that there are a fair number of 
variants, but that few of them are of first-rate importance. 


ST. LUKE. 


I 1 zapéducrav 3 dvwHev om. 5 ante Barrkus om. rod 
Kal yuvy abro 6 évavriov pro évwrtov 7 hv ante 7 9 
@cod pro Kupiov 10 jv Tod aod 15 @eot pro Kupiovu 
20 dxprs js 21 airév post vad = 25 otrus 26 dd 
pro bo 28 6 dyyedos om. evAoynpevyn ov év yuvargiv om. 
29 x Se eri rod Adyou SuerapdxOn  SeAoyifero ey Eavr@ A€yovea 
36 ype 388 Mapia 38 dpujy 41 7 Edwafer 
post Mapias 5O yevedy Kai yevedv 55 éws aidvos 56 ws 
pro acei 61 ex ris ovyyeveias 65 dpwy 66 dxovorres 
75 ris Cwns om. 78 ypov pro avtav 

II 8 éavrod pro idiay 4 Nolapid Sry moipvy 8 Geod 
pro Kupiov 12 xai xeiwevov év ddtvy 18 axovovres 20 iré- 
orpepay idov 21 avrov pro 46 madiov 22 Muvoéws 
25 jv ayiov 26 xpiv 7 av 30 idor 35 Se om. 86 ery 
post pera avdpos 87 éws pro ws 38 avrn om. 88 éavrav 
Nalaped 40 codia 51 Nafapad 

TII1 S¢om. ‘APduijs 2 emi dpxepews 8 dcfyre pro 
dpinobe 12 elrav 14 roujowpev 23 dpyopevos tpidxovra. 
24 vids ante ds évopifero ‘“Hrcé 25 "Eodip 26 Sepeci 
27 “Iwavdv 82 Twh7d 83 "Apap, rod Twpdp 834 @dppa 
35 Sepovx 37 ‘Tape 

IV 1 wrAnpys ante rvevparos 4 6 supra lineam 6 Kai 
@ day Oédrw Sidwps abryv om. 7 waca pro mavta 8 6 Inaoits 

K 2 
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elreyv QO ante vids om.6 126 Inoois clr aitd- 16 Nalaped 
17 rot tpodiyrov “Haaiov 18 eivexey — edaryryeAivac Bat 20 oi 
6pOadrpoiev ry cvvaywyy 2Borxi 23 yevdueva Kadapvaovp 
25 Gri rroAAai 26 Sdpedba ris Sdwvias 27 év r@ lopanr 
ante émt Naipav 29 ris 2° om. 33 éyov 35 eis 
pLécrov 38 7 om. 42 érelyrovv 44 cis Tas ovvaywyas 

V 2 be mAoapto. 5 xa\dowpev 6 7A 90s ixGiwv 

7 rots 2° om. érAno Oncayv 14 Movovs ér avrovs pro 
“atrots 19 ante woias om. da 20 adéovrai 21 «is 
pro p.ovos 23 cyetpe 24 rapaduTixa = eyerpe 26 idopev 
28 rdvra pro amravra 20 ante Aevis om. 6 moAus TeAWVGY 
30 Trav TeAwvav 31 icxvovres pro tyiaivovres 36 oyxioe 

ouppuovycer ériBAnpa om. 37 6 oivos 6 véos 
VI 3 6 TInoots ante zpos Gre Pro Gore 5 elev airois 6 
"Inaois 7 waperynpovvto avrov om. ante caBBdrw om. Td 
Oeparrever KaTYyopyowow pro evpwor KaTrryopiav 8 éyetpe 
Kat pro 6 de 8 ids Ti, pro tpas, ri 10 elev ait pro 
ele 73 GvOpurre | ovTw Om. drrexarert aon tyujs om. 
1l é\ddouy pro SueAcAow 17 6dyA0s 18 Kai2° om. 180 ey- 
Tov 23 xdpyre ° Ta advra pro raira. 26 ra aira pro 
ravra 27 adda 28 Kai om. 84 yap ot om. 
85 rov om. 36 iva pro Kai od 44 cradvias tpvyooe 
45 dvOpwros 2° om. Tov 3° om. THs 2° om. 

VII1 Karapvaovp ° 2 epedrev 8 otros axovcas 7rept 

4 rapéeen rovTp 6 didous 6 Exarovrapyys prov ante brs 
7 ddd. povov 10 eis Tov oixov of reubbevres 12 povo- 
yeviys vids nv om. 18 éx airy 17 ante rdon om. éy 
19 érepov pro ddXov 20 érepov pro dAXov 21 de om. 
22 or om. Kat xwAot 27 ovros yap 28 yap om. 
tov Barriurrov om. 31 cle 52 6 Kupios om. 35 ravrwv om. 
— 88 dzriow ante rapa —rois Saxpvor ante npgato THs Kepadns om. 
éféuasey 41 xpeoper\€rar 42 dyamynoe airov 44 por 
éri rovs wddas = rs KeaARs om. 47 ddéovras 48 ddéovrai 
VIII 2 Mapiap 8 Kady pro ayabyv 13 rov Adyov ante 
pera. xapas 16 Avyxviay 17 py yvaoOZ pro ov yr Oyceras 
21 airév om. 23 cvverAnpotro 24 éravcaro yadnvn 
peyaAn 25 éorw 1° om. —s pos GAAHAOVvs A€yovres 26 dyri- 
Epa 27 airé 2° om. 20 wapyyyet\ev = Ceopevero §=—- Sate 
poviov pro Saimovos 80 dvoud éorw 88 cioADov 34 aed- 
Oovres om. 89 cor éroincoe 48 iarpois pro cis iarpots Biov 


os «a 


airijs 44 drubev om. 45 ris pou Maro pro ris dipdpevds 
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prov 2° 47 aire 2° om. 51 Adoy = “Twavvyy xal ‘TdxwBov 
54 éyeipe 

IX 1 droordXovs pro pabyras avrod Zdobeveis 38 faBdov 
5 déxwvrat Kat 2° om. 7 yevopeva 8 rs pro els 
10 zayvra ova, epynpov méXAews om, et KaXovpevov pro KaNoupevns 
1l dzrodegdpevos 16 yiAdyynoe mapaGeivat 17 wdvres 
ante Kal éxopracOynoav npav pro npby sed non xodivors 
20 Ilérpos sine6 896 BA Cav prody = AB ddheAjoa =_-B’7 Evrdrwv 
yevouwvrat 80 Movojs 81 jpedr(€ 83 Ilérpos sine 6 
Tol piay Muoy “HAda piav 35 6 dyamrnrés, &v @ td0- 
KnoO 36 "Incois sine 6 88 éBonow SddoKxare om. 
ériBrear 40 aire éxBar\wow Al éws wére pro xai 2° 
pot Tov vidv cov dde 43 cirev Se 46 ris avrav Soxet elvat 
petlov | 48 dy pro éav bis ovTws Pro ovros 49 éy pro 
éxt Ta om. 50 ipov bis, 5B ai elrev.. . codon 
57 édv pro av 62 6 ‘Incots mpds atrov 

X 1 jpedr( 2 éxBary 4 Badddyruov 6 pev om. 
8 5 om. 18 Xopageiy xabynpevor 14 pepe exeivy pro 
Kpioret 21 cidoxia éyévero 22 por rapedoOn 24 idov 
82 rév a’rov rérov 85 airdom. —§ 86 mAnoiov Soxet co 
89 Mapiay 42 Mapia yap 

XI 4 ddiope = ravti tO 5 épet pro ery 8 didov atrot 
114 proc = =18 ante é€ otpavot om.6 = =616 rd dpxovre = 17 pepe 
obcioa Kal éavriv 19 avroi ante xpirat 23 oxoprife pc 
25 cxorAdLovra cecapupevov 831 YoArAwpovos bis = B4&xal 1° om. 
36 ri Om. 41 drayra pro mavta 42 dAdo 50 éxdixn Oj 


pro exlyrnOp 54 avréov Kai om. 
XII 4 droxrewvovrwv 5 dxovra. éfovciay ante yéevvay 
om. THV 6 zwAovvrat 8 day pro dy 11 pepivyonre 


15 aito pro atrot 2° =: 16 _ niddpnoew 28 onpepov év dyp dvra 
29 zriere 31 atrod pro rod Geod 32 yiddxnce 33 Bad- 
Adyria, 37 6 Kiptos eAOov 38 dpvynvat TH oixiay 40 ovv 
om. 42 6 pro kal Sodvat 47 avrod pro éavrov 
7) pro pnde 49 éri pro «is 53 ézi pro ép 54 vehéAnv 
sine THv A€yere Gre 56 rov ovpavod Kat ris ys 58 BdAy 


KITI 1 WeAdros hoe accentu, et sic passim 2 irép pro mapa 
3 mdytws pro martes 4 dexaoxto 6 wepvrevpévnv 
ante éy To 7 éxxowov ovv 8 Kdmpta. ll dexaoxra 
18 ow pro St = 19 airov pro€avrov §=920 xaiom. 26 dpgnobe 
27 ante épydrat om. oi 29 ante Boppa om. amo 34 dzo- 


xrévvovca 85 A€éyw SE pro dyny Sé Aéyw 
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XIV 1 caBBarwv pro caBBary ‘8 i om. 7 KexAipevovs 


10 dvdrece 12 dvrarddopa cot 18 wdyres mapatreto Ban 
efeXOwv Weiv 21 éxeivos om. 23 pov 6 olkos 26 pov eivat 


pabyrys 28 «is pro ra pds 29 aire om. 81 cup Bareiv 
post Bacr€ 82 wéppw avrov 33 elvai pov 84 Se Kai 


XV 1 aird eyyiLorres 4. éverjxovta évvéa €ws ov 
7 éorar post év TS ovpave 8 ovyxadet 14 rov torepeio Pau 
17 édy pro elzre Ayo we 19 kai om. 20 ov paxpay 
22 ante crodyv om. ryv 28 éveyxdvtes §=— 4 2° Om. ~—-:26 TOUT 
pro tavra. 28 70€Ancev 32 Kai 3° om. nv 2° om. 

XVI 5 airov pro éavrov 6 Bddous pro Barovs Ta ypap- 
para =i «47s Ta -Ypappara 9 ékXiry 12 dwce tpiv 
14 Kal 1° om. 15 éorw om. 20 jv om. Gsom. _ e¢idxw- 
pévos 22 rod om. 26 évOev pro evrevbev 29 A€ye Sz 
Movoéa 30 peravojruce 81 Movodus dy pro éav 


XVII 1 whi ovai pro ovat 8e 2 &va post rovrwv 3 de om. 


Adpaprioy THs Hpepas 2° 0m. ampds oe pro émi ce 6 éxere 
pro ctxere 7 e00éws om. 9 exer xdpw =airGom. 10 dri 2° om. 


20 érepurifels 24 tro Tov odpavev Kat om. 27 éyapi- 
Covro Kat ovx éyvwcay Ews pro Kai 1° 28 xafws pro Kat as 
30 ra atra pro Tatra 833 ds § ay pro kal ds dav = adrnv 2° om, 
Lworornoe pro fwoyovnce 84 els pro é els 35 adPotcat 
XVIII 1 wpocevxec Gar advrovs 4 7Oerev 7 aire pro 
mpos atrov paKpoOvper ll ratra mpds éavtov = ss. pro Howep 
18 «is 2° om. 14} yap éxetvos «= kat 6 prod de =—s 18 ardv tis 
20 cov 2° om. 24 ciceAcvoovrar post Deot 25 <iced~- 
Gety 2° om. 27 éore post Hed 29 ddeAdois, } ddeAdds 


33 rH Tpiry HHEpS 39 ovyjon procwrjoy 42 aire lhiteris 
minoribus supra lineam scriptum est 
XIX 1 dpxwv ris cvvaywyns brjpxev pro jv apxiredwvys kat 


ovros Hv mAovotos OM, 4 rpocdpapwv cvKopopaiay 5 Kat 
idov abrov elie 8 roils mrwxois Sidwpe 11 «iva. atroy 
18 & @ pro ews 15 ris om. = Sterpaypareicavro §=—. 2. SE om. 
23 pov 7d dpyvpiov éxt rpdzelav av om. aro erpaga. 
84 eizov Ort 35 émipibarres 42 cov 2° om. 43 rapep- 
Badrodtow 44. Xiov éri Aiov 46 yéyparrat ort 


XX 1 éxeivwv om. =. B_ rar ESwxev pro eorw 6 Sovs cor 6 Tere 
opevov 11 Erepov rémifar 12 rpirov rémyar SotAov = 14 Sete’ om. 
16 elrav 24 cizrav 27 oirwes A€yovot pro ot dyriA€yovres 
28 7 pro droldvy =. 88 Exrax pro yiverat 38 <civav 40 yap 
pro 8 46 €v croAais repirareiy 47 of xarerOiovres 
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XXI1 ev 1a dapa airav post yalopvdAdxiov 2 xai 1° om. 


Aerra Svo 8 wieiw pro mietov 5 avabéuacw 6a 
suprascriptum (ov pro Ow — od py Katadvby 8 ovy om. 
10 ér 12 wdvrwy pro dravtwv —s_ dtraryoptévous 14 Oére 
pro Gécbe év Tals Kapoiats 23 70 AaG pro év To AaG@ TovTw 
24 ra 26vn wavra 25 nxovs pro jnxovons 27 duvdpews 
moAARs Kat Sdéys 30 75y om. $2 zavra raira 34 Bapy- 
Odor 35 aidvydios 36 xaricyvonre pro xatagiwbyre 
XXII 6 avrois post dyAov 10 eis Hv pro ot 12 dveryatov 
18 yevnparos 22 wropeverar post wpiopéevov 26 ywecOw 
30 xabjoecbe 32 éexAdry 34 py 1° om. 35 ovfevds 
BadXdvriov 39 airod om. 42 ywiobw 43 dad Tod 


ovpavod 44 yevdyevos Kal éyévero pro éyévero Sé éxi ris yns 45 
Koywpévovs avrovs 47 d¢0m. airors proairav 52 é&prbere 


53 éorw tpov 54 airdy 2° om. 57 yivat post avrév 
60 avrov Aadovvros 6 2° om. 62 6 Ilerpos 66 aitav 


pro éavrav 71 papripwv pro paprupias 
XXIII 2 EOvos jpaov 8 ef ixavov OédAwv 11 Kai 6 “Hpwdns 


12 6 re ‘Hpddys kat 6 TLAGros 17 drodvew avrois post éopriv 
19 yeyevypevnv pro yevopevnv ev TH prAaky 25 avrois om. 
26 rod 1° om. 27 Kai 2° om. 29 éOpepay pro éOjAacav 


33 7ABov pro amr7ndOov 833 chwvipov pro dpurrepav 85 oiv 
avroisom. S86 Kat 2° om. 88 ér aird yeypaypern 44 évdrns 


45 écyxicOn post vaod 46 raparifepat 47 éddfalev 
48 ra orn Oy avraov 49 ioryjKecav acvvaxoAovPodcat 
XXIV 4 dvdpes Sv0 | aicOnoert 10 Hv pro joav 


Maydadkiy =) TaxwBov 18 &v 1° om. 20 re om. 29 xé- 
K\uxev 757 84 dvrws ante ipyépOn 44 Ndyou pov 47 dpgd- 
peevos 50 Bidaviay = niddynow 

Ad finem evangeltt evayyedtov cata Aovkay Litterts magnis 


scriptum. 
ST. JOHN, 
Titul. EvayyeAcov cata “Lwdyyny. 

117 Movoews 19 Aecviras mpos abrov 20 éym ovk elt. 
21 ci ante ‘Hiias B24010m. 25 ovdé pro ovre bis 27 obx 
eip eyo 28 Bybavia pro BybaBapa 29 6 ‘Iwavyys om. 
31 7G om. 35 wadw om. 37 of dvo avrod 40 cerbe 
pro idere  7AOov ovv dé om. 42 Meciav 43 qyayov 
dé om. 46 Nalaped 47 Nalapié 5O clrev pro déyer 


516 Incots ay 
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II 6 AlOwar bSpiae = eeipevar post “Tovdaiwy 9 of 8 pro Kai 


17 xarapayerai 19 6 om. 22 airois om. 

III 2 airov pro rov ‘Incotv dvvarat ante radra, 8 6 om. 
460m. 660m. 8 7 pro Kai 2° 10 60m. 14 Movojs 
16 éxe pro éxn 19 avrav rovnpa 20 post avrod add. Gre 
movnpa. elo 21 cicw pro éorw 23 Sareip 

IV 1 7 om. 8 radu om. 9 ovens post Sapapeiridos 
18 "Incods sine 6 15 épxopat 20 76 dpe rovTw apo 
Kuvety Set 21 yiva: post por 25 Mecias éxetvos 


2\Gy 27 €OavpoLov- 80 oiv om. 81 5¢ om. 84 sroijow 
pro Tow 35 rerpayyvos 86 xai 1° om. ita ut dn 6 Oepifov 
legatur kat 3° om. 87 6 2° om. éorw 2° om. 446 
"Incots om. 45 dca. pro & 50 dy prod. = 6 ‘Inaois 
51 taryvrycayv 52 elrov ov éx Ges pro xbés 

V1 éopr) 2 Bynooada 4 édovero pro xaréBawev 
5 éxet dvOpwrros dobeveta, abrod 7 Bary 8 éyepe 
m. prim. sed nunc éyepat xpaBarrdv et sic passim 10 xai 
ovK kpaBarrov cov 14 coi Tt 25 dxovowor 
27 xai 2° om. 38 év bpiy pévovta 44 addjAwv 12 rasura 
scriptum est ef quamvis litteras erasas legere non pos&im davwv 
scriptum esse a spatio arbitror 45 Mwvo7s 46 Movoet 

VI 2 ebedpovy avrov om. 5 rovs 6pOadrpors 6 Inaois 
ayoparwyev = S HpeANe «=: DEvom. ~— Os prod —E_ 10 avérecav 
dvdpes sine ot as prodce 1l dxAots pro dvaxeipévots 
15 zadw om. 17 Kadapvaovp = ovmw pos avrovs eAnrAvOe 6 
Ingots 21 airov AaBeiv éyévero TO mXotov 22 éxeivo 
els 3 évéBnoav of pabyrai avrod om. mov pro mXovapiov 2° 
23 rdota HAGE pro 7AGe mAorapra 24 wey kat 1° om. 
movapta Kazrapvaovp 26 idere 29 micre’yre 865 ovv 
pro &e 39 rarpds om. éy om. 40 rémarvrés pe trarpos 
éya abrov Al 6 éx rod ovpavod KataBas 42 obros Aéeyes 
44 Kayo 45 @eod sine rod 46 éwpaxév Tis 50 dmréAnrar 
51 fyoe nv éyo Sédow om. 54 dvacrjcw eyo 55 aAnOys 
bis = BT fyoe 58 fyoe 60 6 Adyos otros 63 Neda- 


Anxa 66 tiv pabyrav adrod drqOov 68 ovv om. 
71 ‘Ioxapwusrov mapadiddvat avrov 

VII 1 pera ratra om. 4 roe te 6 drowuds éore 
"8 ravrnv om. 6 éuds Ka1pos 12 fv repi avrod 19 Mwvojs 
22 Movoys Movcéws 28 Moveéus 24 xpivere 
26 ddrAnBas om. 28 6 ‘Inoois ante év 76 iepo 29 Se om. 


81 romoe Trovrwv 82 of dpxeepeis Kai of Papwrator 83 avrois 
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om. 35 wrod otv 39 “Aytov om. 40 dxovcavres Trav 
Aoywv TovTwY 42 ovy pro ovyi épxerar 6 Xpurrds 
43 éyévero ev TO byxdw 46 édaAncery ovrus 50 zpos 
avrov vuKTds 51 xparov 52 ék ris Tadualas rpodyrys 
ovK éyeiperat 53 usque ad VIII 11 dydprave om. 

VIII 12 éAaAnoev airois 6 “Inaois 14 7 rod trayw ad fin. 
vers. 19 ay dere 20 6 ‘Incoits om. yalopvAaxeip 
26 AAG pro réyw 28 tWoonra pov om. 29 6 rarnp 
om. 44 rov rarpos Ka0os kat 6 waTHp avrov 46 édéyéa 
dé om. 51 tov éuov Adyov 52 yevorrar 53 ov 2° om. 
59 Kai SueAOov €TopeveTo Kal Tapizyev OUTWS 

IX 8 ‘Incots sine 6 8 rpocairns pro tuddds 10 zs 
oty 7vedxOnoav 1l otv pro 8 16 otk éorw otros rapa. 
@cod 6 dvOpwios 17 Néyovow ody avéwge 20 oidapev 
bis seriptum sed loco priore punctis damnatum- 21 airov épwr7- 
gare, nAixiav exer airos mepi éavrod Aadjoa 26 otv pro de 
27 pabyrai avrod 28 of dé eAowddpynoay pabyrns ef 
29 Movoet 80 rolrw yap Td Oavpaotdyv 81 6 @eds 
dpaprwrav 86 xai tis 87 dé om. 40 per atrod 
OVTES 4l otv om. 

X 8 dwvel pro caret 4 wavta pro mpdBara 1° 7 ore 
om. 8 7AOov mpd épov 10 wepurodrepoy pro mepiroov 
12 6 Sé pucdwrds 16 axovover pro axovcovce yevyjoovras 
17 pe 6 rarHp 18 ovdeis yap 22 rore pro 5é 26 ore 
OvK pro ov yap 29 5 déduxd por rdvtwv pelo 32 épya 
KaXd, eue AOdLere 84 or éyw 39 airov mad 
41 éroinoe onpetov 42 trodAoi ériorevoay eis atrov éxet 

XI 9 dpai ciow ll égumjow 17 ev TO pynpeiw Exovra 
20 ‘Incois sine 6 24 7 Mdpla 32 ‘Ingots sine 6 
avrov mpos Tovs mddas pov améBavey 838 aird pro 
avT@ 839 rereXeuTyKOrTOs 44 xnpias 47 roel onpeto, 
52 Ovous 82 pdvov 54 avrov om. 57 Kai om. 

XII 2 dvaxewpévwv ovv aird 4 ‘Ioxapudirov 6 cued\rev 
pro eperev 7 dere airy va TNPHOY 12 "Inoots 
sine 6 16 wpdrepoy pro mparov 18 7Kovcay 25 drodve 
pro atrodéce 26 ris dtaxovp kai ult. om. 29 éornKws 
pro écras 30 7) pwr?) atryn 34 otros om. 35 éy 
ipiv pro pe? spov @s pro ews 36 ws pro éws 
40 érwpwcev oTpadwot Kat idvopat 41 ort Wer 43 «cizep 
pro irep 49 ddduxev 50 ovrws 

XIII 2 ywopévov Kapdiay iva rapad@ avrov, ‘Iovdas Sipwvos 
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"Toxapudirov 8 pov rovs mddas 10 ovx exe xpetav el 
pn pro 12 xat om. 20 dy pro éav 23 dé om. 
éx Tav pabyrav 24 ris dv ein om. rivos pro ov 25 ava- 
TETOV 26 ‘Ioxapidrov 27 eis om. Tax ELOV 28 de 
om. 30 e&frOer cdOéws 86 éyw trayw 87 Ilérpos 
sine 6 

XIV 3 roérov ipiv eizre pro fre 7 marépa pou ay nore 
10 év éuoi sine 6 13 airjoyrat 14 rovro pro éyw 
16 kayo 21 rov matpds pou pro pov 23 ‘Inoots sine 6 
28 elzrov 2° om. prov 1° om. 31 ovrws 

XV 2 xaprov wieciova 6 ro zip 9 ipas yarn 
11 } pro petvy 16 airnre 24 éroincey 25 év ro vopw 
abrav yeypappevos 

XVI 3 oidacr pro éyvwoav 7 ov py EAOy pro odk édXevoerae 
10 imdyw mpos Tov warépa pov om. 12 dpiv A€yew 
13 dxovoe: pro dv dxovoy 15 AapBave pro Apperac 16 ovxére 
pro ov kat ore trayw 17 éyw om. 18 ri éort TovTo 
TO OM. 22 viv pev Avan Sere 23 éav Te pro dca av 
29 aire om. 32 xape 33 éyere pro éfere 

XVII 2 ddce 7 éyvwoay pro éyvwxav ciow pro éoriw 
ll otkére =— aD @ pro ois — pets @v Cope 13 éavrois 
19 dow xat airot 20 rurrevdvtwv 22 kayo 24 8é8wxds 
pro @Buwxds 

XVIII 4 idwv pro eidws 6 Gre om. 7 éemnpwrycev avrovs 


15 aAXos sine 6 16 éxeivos pro 6 ddXos 20 AeAGAnKa 
TH Om. 22 wapecrwrwv vrnperov TWApETTHKS OND. 
24 améoreirev oiv 26 6 ovyyerys pro ovyyenys dv 28 rpwi 
pro mpwia 29 dyor pro elie 80 Kkakorroiv 33 6 
Tliaros (hoc accentu passim) madw 34 dmexpivato pro 
drexpiOn ado ard CEavTov 86 ‘Ingots sine 6 tirnperat 
ot éuot wywviLovro dv = 87 “Ingots sine6 ey 1° om. = 89 byitv 2° 
om. arrodvow tiv 40 waXw om. 

XIX 16 WwWdaros dZaBe 8 eédidocay 4 ovdepiay 
aitiav év aire 5 idot pro ie 6 idov bpets adrov 
7 jpov om. vidv @cod éavrov 9 ‘Inaois om. 10 éfovciav 
2° om. sed add. m. 8. in margine ll air proé kar’ énod 
ovdepiay 12 6 IAGros efynre éxpavyacav éavtov Tovov 
14 wpa qv as tpirn 17 ov pro & ‘EBpaiori Sé pro os 
Néyerar “EBpaiori 20 6 Toros tis Todews “‘Pwpaiori, 


‘“EXMyuori —s 1 rv Tovdaiwy eiue 23 dpados 25 Mapiap 
4 Tod KXora Mopiip. 26 airod om. 27 id 
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6 pabyris abriv 28 70n wavra 29 otv om. omoyyov 
otv peorov Tov dfovs toocwrw 31 éret tapacKevy qv ante iva 
tov aaBBarov éxeivou 33 idov 34 é&prbev cdbis 
36 mrurrevyre dt pro yap 88 6 1° e 2° om. avrov pro 
Tov Inood 39 adirév pro rév "Ingovv 42 airov pro tov 
"Inootv | 

XX 8 xai 6 Ilérpos 4 rdxevov 5 7a d0dva. Keipneva 
pevrovye 11 Mapp 15 2Onxas avrov 16 “PaBovvi 
ad fimem versus add. xai '‘mpocédpapev dwWwac8a: avrod 
17 ‘Incots sine 6 21 xai elev pro elrev ovv 6 Ingots om. 
23 ddéwvrar 25 avrois om. 28 xai 1° om. 29 @wpa om. 

XXI16'Incois rakw 8 evéBycav§ edbisom. 4 éyvwoar 
pro noewav 5 eynre 6 post cipyoere add. ot St etrrov bt 
6Ays vuKTos Komiagavres ovdey EAGBopev él St TS OG Pypate Barodpev 
ioxvoy pro icxvoav ll &éBy otv pro évéBy peyadwv 
ixOdwv 13 oty om. 17 Kai A€yer Kure 18 loon 
oton 25 4 pro dca ad finem evangelii Evayyéduv Kare 


"Iwavyyy et statim postea . 
ebayyehicrav Texodpwv Oetor Adyor 
ypadévres Ode Anew Exxov TaV TovHV 

litterts magnis scripta sunt 


COLOSSIANS. 


I 2 xai Kupiov Inoot Xpiorot om. 6 post xaprod. add. xat 
avgavepevov 10 év ry ériyvacer 14 dua rot aiparos airov om. 
16 éxi rhs ys sine re 20 8c avrod om. éorat Ta él THs 
yns 22 wapacrncat 24 raPnpact sine pov Xpurrov 
év TO odpati pov ds éore 27 yvovat pro yvwpica 

II 1 trép ipov 2 rot @eot xai marpds rot Xpwrrov 
3 yvecews sine THs 7 év wiore év aivTy 12 éx vexpov 
18 dytas rois «= 2O ci Sine ow = ov Xproro 23 éedoOpycKia 

III 4 rére xai Speis pavepwlncerbe év ddéy civ adrd 5 ra 
péedn sine Sav 7 év tovrows 12 oixrippod 15 éxAnOnre 
év odpare évi 16 éy rats Kapdias pov TO Ocd 18 idiors 
om. 20 év Kupi 22 d6d0aApodovrAcais poPovpevor Tov 
Kvpwoy 23 xai 1° om. dy pro éav 25 xoplonras 

IV 3 du Kai 6 azoxpivacbat 9 yvupicover 
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IV. CODEX EVANG. 1071. 


Or all the minuscule MSS, whieh we saw in the libraries 
of the monasteries on Mount Athos the one now numbered 
104 A in the Laura catalogue was far the best, indeed it was 
the only one which presented any great features of interest. 
It was not difficult to identify it as the MS. which Dr. Gregory 
has numbered 1071 in his catalogue in the Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf’s ed. maj. viii. 

Dr. Gregory’s description is as follows :— 

‘1071 in Ath. Laurae; saec xii, 28-3 x 19:5 membr, coll. 2, 
ll 26. 27, Carp. Eus.-t, capp-t, capp, titl, sect, (Mc 234: 
16, 9) can, syn, men, subser ut A, ory; Luv; Le 22, 43. 44 
deerat, m. ser. add. in mg.: Joh. 8, 6 xdrw xexupas TQ daxtvrA@ 
xaréypapev: 8, 9 Exacros 8% rév lovdalwy efnpxero ap§dpevos 
and rév mpecButépwr’ dore mavras éfedAOcty et multa alia. In 
Calabria nisi fallor exaratus, manibus duabus, partim litteris 
Neritinis. Vidi 27 Aug. 1886.’ 

There is only a little to be added in the way of technical 
description, but the following points may be noted. 

(1) According to our notes the summary account should also 
contain /ect. pict. I much regret, in the light of subsequent 
investigation, that we did not look more carefully into the 
nature of the lections. Probably they are the ordinary ones, 
but I cannot speak with certainty, and considering that a 
connexion perhaps exists between this MS. and Codex Bezae, 
it would be worth while for the next scholar who goes to 
the Laura to look into the question more carefully. I should 
be inclined to guess that, as Dr. Gregory did not notice 
the presence of any lection marks, they are not a complete 
system, but only a few which caught our eye, or rather, as 
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I judge from the handwriting of the note on this point, 
Mr. Wathen’s eye. 

The pictures are not illuminated, and are unlike those in 
any MS. which I saw on Mount Athos, but I have since seen 
in the Bodleian a MS. (MS. Douce 70), the pictures of which 
' remind me of those in cod. 1071. Probably the explanation 
that they were prepared for illumination, but never finished, is 
as true for 1071 as it certainly is for Douce 70. In the picture 
before the fourth Gospel it is important to note that the Latin 
words Jn principio erat verbum appear on the page of the open 
book which St. John is represented as holding. 

(2) I feel sure that it was written by three rather than by 
two hands, whose work was distributed as: follows :— 

Scribe A wrote quaternions 1, 7 and 8 containing the 
intreductory matter (Carp. Eus.-t. Capp-t and, I think, syn. 
men.), and Mt 22, 13-end of Capp-t. to Mark. 

_ Seribe B wrote quaternions 2 and 9-23, containing Mt I, 
I-7, 26 @xoddunoev and Mc 1, 1 to the end of the Gospels. 

Scribe C wrote quaternions 3-6, containing Mt 7, 26—Mt 
22, 13 dnoav-. 

It is noticeable that in the seventeenth quaternion scribe B 
has inserted two conjugate leaves between the seventh and 
' eighth folia of the gathering. If there is no other irregularity 

in the make-up of the MS. this gives a total of 186 folia, but 
_our notes say that the MS. contained 181 folia. As this 
discrepancy did not strike us until we had left the mountain, 
it is impossible to do more than record the fact without offer- 
ing any explanation. 

(3) Literae Neritinae means the writing of the school of 
Nardo, or Neritum, near Rossano, the existence of which 
is recorded by De Ferrariis in his tract De Situ Iapygiae'. 


1 In bac urbe de qua nunc loquimur et gymnasium quondam fuit Graecarum 
disciplinarum tale, ut cum Mesapii Graeci laudare Graecas literas volunt 
Neritinas esse dicant. Sunt enim hae literae perpulchrae et castigatae et 
iis, quibus nunc utuntur impressores, Orientalibus ad legendum aptiores.— 
Antonius Galateus (De Ferrariis), De Situ Iapygiae, ed. 1558, p. 122. 
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I think that Dr. Gregory here alludes to the writing of the 
scribe B, but I do not feel sure, as I only know Literae Neritinae 
through description. However, I do not feel the least hesita- 
tion in affirming a complete agreement with Dr. Gregory in 
his belief that the MS. came from Italy. The Latin words 
in the picture of St. John are evidence that it came from 
a district where Latin was more or less known, and the hand- 
writing has a peculiar stiffness 1, very difficult to describe, but 
easy to recognize, which is often characteristic of Italian MSS. 
I much regret that, for some reason which we could not under- 


stand, we were not allowed to photograph even a specimen of 
this MS. 


The Provenience and History of the Coden. 


It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the codex 
came from S. Italy or Sicily—there is little difference between 
the two regions, palaeographically considered. It remains to 
be seen whether the exact home of the MS. can be found, and 
the explanation of its being taken to Mount Athos be dis- 
covered. Father Chrysostom, when the problem was put 
to him, affirmed that the answer was easy and certain. 
There had been, he said, in the twelfth century, a movement 
of rapprochement between S. Italy and Constantinople, which 
had resulted in the foundation of a monastery on Mount 
Athos, endowed by the Greek merchants connected with 
Amalfi, and therefore called ’AyvaAgwov. This monastery was 
afterwards known, doubtless when the connexion with Italy 
had been broken, as rd Mopdiydy—an obvious corruption of the 
earlier title. After a period of prosperity it fell into ruins, 
and its library and lands were taken over by the Laura. The 
ruined tower on the top of a precipitous and thickly-wooded 
hill may be seen on the right hand of the path as one approaches 
the Laura from Ivéron. 


1 See Batiffol’s essay in L’ Abbaye de Rossano. 
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The only reference to this monastery which I have been 
able to find in books about Mount Athos is in De Vogiié’s 
Syrie, Palestine et Mont Athos, a little book which gives a 
charming and most lifelike description of the ‘Holy Moun- 
tain.’ He says on p. 263: ‘En méme temps (the closing years 
of the twelfth century) 4 l’instigation d’Innocent III une 
tentative est faite pour latiniser le principal centre monastique 
de l’orthodoxie. Les Amalfitains ces infatigables pionniers 
qu'on retrouve & l’avant-garde de toutes les entreprises occi- 
dentales en Orient fondent le couvent catholique d’Omorphoné 
dont les ruines abritent aujourd’hui des chevriers sous un toit 
de lierre dans un des sites les plus pittoresques de la presqu ile.’ 
Unfortunately he gives no authority for this statement, and I 
have not been able as yet to find any. The ancient ‘Chronicon 
Amalfitanum’ published by Muratori is mutilated at this 
point, but one of the few fragments relating to this period 
recounts a mission to Constantinople, and the obtaining of the 
body of St. Andrew from that city. This at least shows the 
Amalfitans in the neighbourhood of Athos, and dealing in 
monastic ‘properties. It should also be noticed that the 
period in question is that of the Montferrats and the Roman 
kingdom of Thessalonica, when a Latinising movement is quite 
probable. Therefore there can be little doubt that Father 
Chrysostom’s suggestion is a very reasonable one, but caution 
demands a statement of countervailing considerations. 

If Dr. Gregory is right in identifying part of cod. 1071 as 
written in the hand characteristic of the school of Nardo, it 
weakens the case for Amalfi, because Nardo is close to Rossano, 
not to Amalfi, and there is some, though not very good 
evidence, that there was in the twelfth century a monastery 
on Mount Athos definitely connected with Calabria. This 
evidence is found in the life of St. Bartholomew! of Simeri, 
near Rossano, St. Bartholomew was a person who in early 
life became a kind of hermit in the mountains near Rossano, 


} Printed in the Bollandist Acta SS. Sept. vol. viii. 
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and afterwards founded several monasteries in the district, 
including St. Mary’s of Patira. He is said to have made 
a journey to Constantinople, and to have been very well 
received by the Court, especially by a pious noble named 
Calimeris, who gave him many valuable presents, and—the 
chronicler continues—dz7ep els rd “Aytov dpos éxéxrnto pova- 
aripiov én’ dvdpart Tod ev dylots marépos Huey Kal oipavopdvropos 
BactAciov ait@ edwpyoaro, evepyeretcbat paddrAov ex rovrov 7 
evepyerety pdda elxérws olduevos, ovmep Thy mpoctaciay tats 
moAAats éxelvou dvcwmets ixerelats 6 péeyas dvadegduevos ToAATS 
Oereias rots év adr@ aoxnrais eyévero mpd£evos Adyots 60d Kat 
Epyots puOuloas abrovs mpds Td peAmoy (1. BéArcov)—then some 
details recounting Bartholomew’s departure and his appoint- 
ment of a successor—did kal péypt Tis onpepoy as act rd 
povactnpioy ‘tod KadaBpod” mapa trois eyywplots émovopd- 
(eT at. 

Again, there does not seem to be any entirely trustworthy 
evidence as to the existence of this monastery. It is not 
mentioned (nor is rd Mopduvdv) by John Comnenus!? in his 
description of Mount Athos, but this does not prove more 
than that it did not exist in the seventeenth century when 
John Comnenus wrote. The whole question of these two 
monasteries ought to be inquired into by the next scholar 
who visits the mountain. 

At present one can only say that cod. 1071 was probably 
once in the library of either rd Mopdwvdv or the monastery of 
tod Kadafpoi, whither it was imported either from Amalfi or 
from the neighbourhood of Rossano. The importance of this 
fact will probably be considered to lie in the light it may 
possibly throw on the locality in which the Codex Bezae was 
preserved in the twelfth century, for, as will be shown later, 
there is in the text of the pericope adulterae in cod. 1071 
a point of close connexion with the Codex Bezae. 


* Printed in Montfaucon’s Palaeographia Graeca. ° 
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Evidence other than textual which connects Cod. 1071 with 
other MSS. 


This is given by the stichometric enumerations and subscrip- 
tions which are found at the end of the Gospels. They are as 
follows :-— 

At the end of St. Matthew: EvayyéAioy xara Maréaiov 
éypagn Kat dvreBAnOn ex trav év ‘lepocoAvpos TaAatav dvtiypa- 
pay trav ev ro ‘Aylp "Oper droxepévwv. aorx. Bd (2500). 

At the end of St. Mark: EtayyéAtoy xara Mdpxopy éypdgn kai 
dyreBAHOn dpolws ex rév ernovdacpévwr. atx. adh (1590). 

They are omitted at the end of the two other Gospels. 
This indication of provenience, whatever it may mean, groups 
cod. 1071 with the following MSS, at least, and probably 
with others. 

A? (ix) in the Bodleian: brought from ‘the East’ by 
Tischendorf in 1853. Probably therefore originally part of 
the library of St. Catherine’s monastery on Mount Sinai. 

20 (xi) at Paris: brought from the East in 1669. 

117 (xv) in the British Museum: apparently nothing is 
known of its history except that it once belonged to Bentley. 

157 (xii) in the Vatican Library : written, perhaps in 1128, 
for the Emperor John II Porphyrogenitus, presumably there- 
fore in Constantinople. 

164 (xi) in the Barberini Library: a palimpsest. Written 
by Leo, priest and scribe, and purchased in 1168 at Jerusalem 
by a certain Bartholomew. Probably therefore written in 
some Eastern monastery. | 

262 (x? xii) at Paris: probably written in Italy, but 
afterwards sent to Constantinople, and brought back in 
1735+ 

428 (xiii) at Munich: history apparently unknown. 

565 (ix) at St. Petersburg: said to have been written by 


1 A of course has not got the subscription to Matthew, and in the other 
MSS. quoted sometimes one of the Gospels lacks the subscription. 
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the Empress Theodora; afterwards in the monastery of 
Houmish Khan in Pontus. 

566 (ix) at St. Petersburg: the other half of cod. A, which 
Tischendorf seems to have separated as he did in other cases, 

829 (xii ? xi) at Grotta Ferrata: almost certainly written 
in S. Italy or Sicily. Dr. Gregory’s question whether it may 
not be ‘consanguineus familiae 13,’ i.e. a member of the 
Ferrar group, may be definitely answered in the negative. 

The scanty information which may thus be gathered from 
catalogues about these MSS. suggests that the group to 
which they belong may be divided into two—an Eastern and 
an Italian branch. To the former belong A, 20, 157, 164, 565, 
566 (which may perhaps be subdivided into Constantino- 
politan and Sinaitic branches); to the latter belong 262, 829, 
1071. 

The question remaing to be decided, what is the original 
‘home of the family. I think that Sinai is the most likely 
place. This conclusion is reached from a consideration of the 
subscription. This it will be remembered runs as follows :— 

EvayyéAvoyv xara MarOatoy éypadn nai dvreBrAnOn ex tay ev 
“TepovoAvpors maAatey avttypapar trav év ro ‘Aylp “Ope datroxet- 
peévev, 

At first this appears to identify 1 Jerusalem and the “Ay:ov 
"Opos. But there seems no reason for thinking that any 
monastery at Jerusalem was ever called a holy mountain. 
To “Aytov “Opos, according to Father Chrysostom, for whose 
great learning and instinct on such points I learnt while at 
the Laura to have the greatest respect, felt confident that it 
meant neither Jerusalem nor (considering the early date of A 
566, 565) Athos, but definitely Sinai. He boldly emended 
éx trav éy ‘lIepocoAvpois into éx tév ‘lepocoduperev, adding 
(what is perfectly true) that the terminations of words in 
colophons are often so abbreviated that they may mean almost 
anything. 


+ This seems to be Bousset’s view in his Text-kritische Studien. 
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I think therefore that probably Sinai is the original home, 
and that the subscription means that the archetype of the 
group came originally from Jerusalem, and was, at the time 
when it was used, preserved in the library at Sinai. 


Lhe Teaut of this Family. 


At present it is impossible to say whether any members of 
the family have preserved the original text. The majority have 
undoubtedly reverted to the ordinary Antiochian type, but 157, 
565, 1071 (especially 565), have texts of some value, and A 566, 
262, 829 have a certain number of interesting readings. To 
work the subject out fully would be a long and delicate piece 
of work, but the impression which I have at present is that 
no close genealogical connexion can be shown to exist between 
any of the MSS. in this group at all similar to that found in 
the Ferrar group or the group which is headed by cod. 1. It 
is possible that further study may reveal a more remote con-, 
nexion, and may even connect them with other well-known 
MSS. which do not possess this interesting colophon, which 
would then acquire a further importance. 

An attempt has been made by Dr. W. Bousset, in his Zezt- 
kritische Studien, to deal with the subject somewhat on these 
lines. He considers that all these MSS. belong to a large 
group headed by the uncials KII(M) which he thinks may be 
connected more or less closely with Jerusalem, and have affini- 
ties with the text of Origen. There is no question that KII(M) 
possess a peculiar text which may represent some definite 
recension, but 1t may be doubted whether MSS. like 157, 565, 
1071 can be rightly claimed as belonging to this group. 
They have some points in common with it, but they have 
many more in which they disagree, not only with it, but also 
among themselves. The whole problem raised is full of diffi- 
‘ culties, and at present no adequate solution has been offered. 
If however any advance is possible, it is probable that 1¢ will 
be made by dealing with the smaller and definite families first, 
and afterwards bringing them together into larger groups, 

L2 
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The Text of Cod. 1071, 


The collation with Lloyd’s text of the whole of St. Mark, 
and of several chapters from the other Gospels, which is given 
in the following pages, will probably be sufficient to give a 
fair impression of the character and value of the codex. It 
must however be understood that this is not based on photo- 
graphs, but only on a necessarily hurried collation, which was 
made at the Laura by Mr. Wathen and myself, and naturally 
must have suffered from the haste with which it was made. 
We did not collect orthographical variants simply as such: 
the spelling of cod. 1071 is very bad, offering in this respect 
a great contrast to the mass of the MSS. in the libraries on 
Mount Athos. I have not attempted any full analysis of the 
different readings, but at the conclusion of the collation I have 
drawn attention to some of the more interesting variants, and 
especially to the text of the pericope adulterae. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


V 1 post avéBy add. 6 "Inaous 13 BAnbev ew xatararcicban 
18 idra ev ry Kepaia - post vopov add. kat tev mpodyrav 
19 évroA@v pov TovTwy 20 spov 7 dixacoovvy 22 ciry 
T® GdEAPG aod pwpé 25 per’ airod ante 28 émiv- 
pica avriav 29 oxavdarife oe ante 6 deEwWs 82 po.yer- 
Ojvar pro porxac Gar 86 rowjoa ante NevKiv 89 defcav 
sine cou 40 post ipariwyv add. cov 42 dus pro didov 
44 om. xadGs oveitre Tovs pucodyTas tpas 47 ¢idous pro 
adeAdors of é6vixol pro TeAOvat 48 ws pro worep 


0 oUvpavios Pro 6 év Tots otpavots 

VI 1 xpocéxere Se 3 yO pro yotw 4 Orws 7 cov 
éXennocivyn év TO KpuTT@ airos aroddce omissis verbis omnibus 
quae inter év tO kpurt@ 1° et dv TO KpumTTe@ 2° interponenda sint 


5 mpoce’yecbe et Exeobe pro mrpocedyy x.t.d. 14 tpels pro 
but 20 ovdé Bpdors ovre KNérrovow 23 6p0adrpos 
81Ne Tov 24 post ovdeis add. oixérns 26 ovre...ovre.... 
oure 28 od Komumow ovdé v7Povet 32 raira yap mdvta 
Ta €Ovn éeriLynrovow 

XXI 3 drocrédcr 8 airév pro éavrav 13 zrowm- 


Gare airoy ° 14 yxwrdoi Kai rvddAoi 18 post éravdywv 
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add. 6 ‘Ingots 22 aireiobe pro airnonre 24 post airois 
add. dpnyv rA€yw tpiv 26 post dati om. ovv post éav om. 
dé 28 post dvOpwrds add. tis onpepov post épyalou 
30 érépw pro devrépw 38 post vidv add. airov 

XXIII 5 yap pro se 10 tipov post éorw 19 post 
pecLov (4) add. éore 20 Kai év TO KaPnpévy év tract 21 Kxarow- 
KYTAVTL 

ST. MARK. 


I 2 xabas yéyparta ev Hoaig ra mpodpyri 5 post ‘Iepo- 
coAvpira: add. wdvres 7 Kvias om. 9 éxeivais post nuépais 
10 ws pro acei 15 ante A€eywv om. kat 16 airov Tod Sipwvos 
17 yevéo Gon om. 19 post dixrva add. airav 21 ciOis pro 
evbéws 23 ante rAeywv add. purv7y peyadrAy 25 airav pro aitov 
26 gduwvycas pro xpagay 27 dwayvtes mpos Eavtors A€yovtas 
Ti €ore Tovro et tis W K-T.A. 83 Kal jv oAn 4 ols 
35 dvacras dr7pAOev 6 "Incods 36 6 re Siuwv 37 oe ante 
Cytovow 42 7% déxpa aitov 45 dvvacbat ante airov 
davepas post eis rdAw mwavTobey ; 

II 1 eiondOe wadw 6 'Inoots év olkw pro «is otkoy 
3 hépovres ante mpos avrov 5 cov ai dpapria cov ut vid. sed 
coll. est ambigua 8 adroit diadoyiLovra 9 cov post xpap- 
Bardv 10 ddiévor post éri ris yijs ll éyewpe dpov sine 
Kat 12 évarv pro évaytiov 13 post wadw add. 6 ‘Incots 
NPXOVTO PTO HpxeETO 16 post rive add. 6 diddoxadros 17 ante 
ov xpelav add. or ov yap 7AGov 18 of ard trav dap. 
ot pabyrai tov pap. pabyrai cov pro cot pabyrat 21 ovdeis 
sine kat 23 ante rots cd BB. om. év of pad. qirov et npEavto 
24 post rowtcw add. ot pabyrai 25 Ayes pro edeyev 
26 icpevor pdovov | 

III 6 ézoincav 7 post Inoots add. yvovs Tapa THY 
Oadaccav nkoAdovOncay post *lovdaias 8 éxoie 6 'Incots 
ll @Gewpovv = rpowérurrrov éxpaLov 12 avrois 6 Ingots 
13 «eis 1d dpos 6 “Incovs 16 xai éréOnxev airois dvdpuara, Ta 
Sipewve Tlérpov 17 ‘IaxwBov sine trot 18 Mar@aiov tov 
tehovyy 20 pdt propyre 28 airois b'Incots =. 25 Suv7- 
onra pro Svvarat orabnvar cost éxeivyn 27 add’ ovdeis 
Svvarar els THY olkiay Tov loyupod eiceADOv TA TKEdH airot Siapracat 
28 7a duaprnpata post avOpdnrwv éav pro av 830 ore 
. eyov Gre 81 Kai gpxovra: pro épxovrat oby  LNTHP avrou 
Kat of adeAdhot airou 32 wept airov dxXos odds Kat 
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Aéyovow pro elroy 5€ 833 «al dsroxpiOeis adrois A€yet kat 
pron 84 ad fin. vers. add. obrol «iow 35 cay pro ay 
payTnp pov 

IV 1 ww evi tips ys 8 ozeipa. tov omdpov avrov 
4 oveipew avrov Tov OvUpavou Om. 5 xai d\Ao pro dAXo 
de yns Babos 6 Kai Gre dvéreXev 6 HALOS pro HAiov x.T.X. 
8 avfavopeva eis tpidxovra xal éfjxovra Kat év éxardv 
9 airois om. 10 xai Gre pro Gre Se Npwotuv Pro npwrncay 
1l Aéyeras pro yiverar 12 Brdfwow ovvact 15 eibis 
16 Gpotws elow 18 otroi ciow 2° om. EKOUTAYTES 20 & 


pro ev ter 21 io pro éri TeOn pro érireOp 22 Oy «is 
davepov 24 dvtriperpnOyoerat 25 éav pro dy 26 edeyev 


QUTOLS 81 Kdxxov pro KdxKw puLKpOTEpov 82 peilov 
mavtwv Tov Aaxavwv Tov ext THS YAS 84 tots tos pabyrais 
85 cis wépay sine Td 36 wAota pro mrXordpua. 87 Kai ra 
Kipara pro ta dé Kipara. non yeuiler Oar adra 88 atros 
nv év Ty mpvpvy Al oi dvepor 

V 1 Tepyeonviv 2 taryvryncev 3 pvypacw pro pyry- 
preious ovre dAvoerw ovre mébes 4 avrov 1° om. ovdeis 
éSvvato avrov Sapdcat 6 WW ante diaravrs év Trois 
pyyjpacw Kal éy Tols 6peow 6 azo om. 7 reyes pro elie 
1l xpos 7d dpe 13 dyéAn race 16 xai Suyyoavro 88 
19 weroinxe Kai nAEnoE oe 6 Weds (7 6 KUptos om.) 22 wapaxodrc 
27 Tov xpaorédov Tov ipariov 38 rpéuovoa 80 remoinxev 
40 wavras Al rahi0a Kovp 

VI 2 rovro zavra pro tovTw Taira. oT. OM. 8 32 om. 


4 ovyyevevow aitov 11 ay om. ov py défwvrat Soddpors 
kat 14 ‘Hpw8ys trav dxoyv "Incot 315 j7om. 17 dvdAaxg sine ry 


26 d1a 8 Tovs dpxovs nocrev 80 xai 2° om. 33 oi 
GxAou om. 35 mpoceAOdvres of pabyrai airot éyovew aire 
87 Syvapiwy siaxocliwy 88 éxcyvortes 39 dvaxduOjvat 


44 wacom. 45 rovs dx\ovs 52 airév y xopdia = Barro 
ot dvdpes Tou Tdrov éxeivou 


VII 6 Gri om. érpopyrevoev drt 6 Aads obros 1l 6 
avOpurros 13 8a tiv rapdadocw spav jv 15 xowdcat 
avrov 16 6 éxwv pro é tis exer 19 xaapilwv 24 eis 
oikiav 28 Yvpopowixirea 7d yéevn 28 rév TirrovTwr 
Yixiwv = trav raidiwy om. 29 ék ris Ovyarpds gov 7d Saipdnov 
30 én rhy Khivqv 31 éfeAOdv & "Incots drs | 36 atrol 


PaAXov repurcorépws 
VIII 1 wddw rodXod 6 "Incots om. 2 dyXov rovrov 
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8 dard paxpobev 4 ide om. 6 avrois pro Te dxAw 
7 evAoyyjoas attra elrev wapabeivat ara 8 éxoprdcOycay waves 
orupioas tAnpes 9 rerpaxioxidtoe dydpes 10 xai éuBas 
ev0éws 12 éavrov pro airov ov pro é 13 wddw 
éuBas eis wAotov dindAdev 14 éreAdfovro of pabyrai aro 
€va, dprov p.ovov 16 éy éavrois pro mpos GAAnAovs 19 xodivous 
kAagparwy npare wAnpets 21 ovrw 22 épxovrat pro épxerat 


23 airov pro airo 24 clrev pro édeyev ore Om. 
épo om. 28 drexpibyoav Aéyovres 81 ray dpxepewy 
838 6 8 “Incots 84 ef tis pro dots 35 otros 
om. 36 rov dvOpwrrov  Sdov Tov Kéopov 88 éay 
pro ay 

IX 2 ‘Iwavvyy sine rov 3 éyévovro Aevkavat ovrws 
5 Kai GédAns rowujowpev Tpels oKnvas 7 ai ov éyévero 
dxovere abrov 9 xai xatraPatvovrwv dvaoty ék vexpov 
12 «xparos pro mparov Kabas pro Kai Tas 13 wdvra doa 
15 iddvres atrov éfeBapPBnOnoav 16 éavrovs 17 dAadov 
Kat Kopov 18 éay pro av 19 elrev airy 22 é¢’ 
npas Kvpte 23 76 om. 25 6 dxAos 23 rovs roAAois 
28 ciceAOovros airov kar idiav érypérwv airov, Sa ri 
833 7Aev 6 Inoovs dteAoyifer Oe mpos éavrovs 84 ris 7 
peilov 88 ey pro arexpiOy d¢ om. éy ry évdpare 


ra dayovia «=—s« Os OK AxoAOVbEl Hyivom. 389 roijoas pro rojo 
40 ypov pro ipov bis = 41. pov om. Ort ov py 42 puxpav 
TOUTWY 45 éxxowov Kadov yap 

Xl xai da 7 kat elrev eyexev 8 capé pia 10 érn- 


porwv 1l ay pro éay 17 idov tis wAOvows zpocdpapov 
Kat 20 ad fin. add. ri ert iorepd 21 «i GérAEs TéAcLos 
elvat trraye WTWXOUS SiNe TOIS oTavpov wou 23 rois 
pabyrais abrov A€yet 24 elrev pro déEyet Texvia XPHpaAC% 
SINE TOIS 25 rpuvpadids padpidos dueAOetv 27 wapa avOpa- 
wos TovTo advvaTov éoTw @co sine to 28 jpgato Sé 
29 xat e&vexey Tov evayyeXiov 30 zarépas Conv aiwviov 
KAnpovopnoer 81 éxyaror sine ot 33 ypapparevor sine 
Tots 84 éurricovow airo Kat paotiywocovew abrov 35 rov 
ZeBedaiov A€yorres aire ov ToLUnoYS 40 yroipacrat 
tré Tov ratpds pov 43 péyas yevérOar tpaoy Sudxovos 
44 os dav 48 ards 5¢ pro 6 Se 50 dvarndynoas pro 
dvarras 51 aire 6 "Inoots cirev ri cot OéXes qroujow 


62 aire pro 7@ ‘Tyoot 
XI 1 éyyifovow 6 Inoots cat of paPyrai avrov eis ‘lepoodAvpa 
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kai 7AGev eis Bibpayi kai 2 aydyeré pot 3 ri Avere TOY 
mw@dov pro Ti TroveiTe TOTO 4 Sedepevoy tov rHAov 5 éorw- 
Tw 6 évereiNato avrois 7 pé€povow pro iyayov 8 Kai 
roNAol pro toAdoi 8¢ = OB boawatatpicrw 10 Kai evroynpevy 
ll ante cis ro tepov om. Kat ru pro 77 18 dd paxpobev 
ei dpa, Tt pvAAa. povov 14 6 ‘Inaous om. pykére eis TOV 
aiova éx cov Kaprov pydeis Pdyo. 16 rovs ayopafoyras 18 ot 
Gpxuepets Kal of ypappareis 19 oray pro ore égeropevovro 
20 raparopevopevor mpwt 21 idot pro ide 22 6 Incots 
23 ei éyere wioTw WUOTTEVO ETE Adyere (sed infra avr, gc. 1) 
24 or wavta mporevxerbe Kai alreiobe 28 7} tis cot 
cdwxev THY efovciav 29 *Inoovs om. Kayo tty ép@ eva 
80 'Iwdvvov, robev jv; é& ovpavov 7 81 dedoyiLovro ovy om. 
32 day om. 33 +o Inoovt A€yovow 

XII 1 dvOpwros épvrevoev wKooopPNTEV a’TO Tipyov 2 azo 
TOY KapTraoVv 6 éva elxev buy (et add. Kai?) avrov sine Kat 
éxxarov mpos avTous 7 yewpyot Oeardpevor avrov épxdpevov mpos 
éavrovs elzrov 8 éféBarov avrov ll vpav pro jpov 
12 époBovtvro THY rapaBoAny ravTyVv 14 kai pro ot de 
eiré otv jpiv, eLeorw éruxepdrcoy Sovvar xavoov Kaioape 4} ov; 
17 7@ Kaicapu eOavpalov 18 érnpwrov 19 wva pro 
“Ort 20 érra oty ddeAdoi joav rap’ piv yevaixa Kai 
améBave Kat amroOvyoKwv 21 py Karadeirwv oréppa pro Kal 
ovde x.7.A. 22 xai of érra &XaBov éxxarov rdavrwy Kal 7) 
yevn awéfaveyv = =—s- 28. dvaordce ovv 25 dyyeAor Weov 26 row 
Barov €yw €ipt 5 @eds "TaxdB cat § Oeds "loadx 27 ovK 
eoriy @eds ante {wvrwv om. Oeds 28 idwy pro cidas 
wavTwv pro Tacav 29 xpwrn ravrwv évrody) 80 avry 
éoriv  mwpwrn évroAy 81 aris pro atry (vel duoia adris, 
avry 1) 84 ovx éroApa 85 Aad éore 36 év wvev- 
pare dyin 37 ras pro rdébev 

XIII 1 clrev pro rdeya 2 dzroxpieis 6 ‘Inoots aheOy 
ade 4 ravra ravra 6 cipi 6 Xpurrds 7 opare pH 
8 apx7 Tatra mavra 9 éi ipyepdvas Kai Bacrrcis 
10 xporor det ll rpopepypryonrac 12 Kat marnp Téxvov py 
14 éords év romw Grov =: 18 _xepivos pydt caBBdéry —«19 xrivews 


KOO OU 20 éxod\dBwoev 6 @eds 24 tov nuepav éxeivav 
pro éxeivnv 28 Grav 74On 6 KAddos abras daradds ‘29 cidjre 
Taira 30 tratra om. = 82. 7) pro Kat oi dyyeAo trav 
ovpaviy ovde 6 vids ef py 6 warp pédvos 34 ws yap 


YPryopyoy 36 cipyoen 
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XIV 8 rodvripov pro roAoreAots ~=— Tov Ad Baortpov 5 rovro 
TO pupov 6 év éuol pro eis eye 7 mwavrote ev moujoa 
8 éoyxev TO COpAd pov 9 Gov éay 10 ‘Iovéas 
Ioxapsrns (sine 6 bis) airov mapado 1l dpyvpu. 
TOS AUTOV EVKALPWS 13 A€ywv pro kai Eye 14 xardAvpa 
pov 15 jpiv pro tpiv Kat éxet 16 Kai éfprbov 
éroysdoe ait@ ot pabytai abrod 19 Avreiobar Kai adnpovety 
eyo ede (1°) 22 xal evAoyjoas 24 éxyvvopevov eis 
apeow apapriov 27 StacxopricOjnoovrat Ta rpdoBata THS woipvys 
29 «i xal 80 ov onpepov 81 6 dé Tézpos padrov 
éav Sén pe ov cot aroavetv 32 srpocevfopat 35 mpoceOwv 
36 rovrTo dw éuouv GAN 6 te ov 87 epxerat mpods Tovs 
pabyras 88 ypyyopetre ovv 40 aitdv of 6dfadpol 
droxplaow atte 4l daéxet 1d Tédos 42 pov pro pe 
43 ‘Iovdas 6 “Ioxapwrns by om. 46 éréBadov ras xelpas 
ait = «= BO. abevtes aibrov of padyra: epvyov ravres 51 7KoXov- 
Onoev 52 epvyey yuprds 53 dpyxepéa Karaday 55 iva 
avrov Oavaracovoew 58 rovrov Tov vaov dyeiporrointov 
pro TOV xELpoTroinTov 59 jv om. Gl ovK azexpivato ovdey 
62 6 8 “Incots daroxpibels eirev aito ov elas Gri eyw 64 elvar 
post Bavarou 65 mepixadvrrev aro avrou om. post 
7 por wirov mpopyrevoov voy yulv Xpurré, ris €orw 6 Traioa oe 
(sic) 66 kdrw év TH adtA7 68 ovre olda ovre ov 
ti eyes 69 wapecrocw 

KV 3 post rodAXda add, aires dé ovdev dmrexpivaro 6 aré\voev 
12 wddw droxpibeis tov Baotrea 18 éxpavyafov pro 
expagay 14 éxpavyafov pro éxpagav TTAVpwOoV TTAVPwOOY 
15 wovety pro roujoa 16 éfw Tis atAns 17 xAapioa 
Kokkivyv Kal jToppvpav 18 6 Bactrets pro Baciret 20 tiv 
xAapidsa Kat mropdipav 22 rov Todyola 23 didotcr 
écrapwurpevov (sic habet collatio) pro éopvpypévov 24 xai 
oravpwoarres 5¢ = Sueeepiray 25 Gre pro xai 26 ‘Tovdaiwy 
ouTos 30 xara pnt 32 «i 6 Xpurros Iopaynd éorw 
TUTEVTWMEV ALTO 33 Kai yevouevyns pro yevopuevys Sé 34 77 
évvatTy apa 35 «ide pro idov 36 re om. 39 vids 
@eot jv 6 avOpwros obros 40 xai 2° om. TOU 
om. 41 xai 1° om. 43 é\Owv pro 70 46 «is pro éi 

XVI 1 7 rov om. tov Incotv pro airov 2 ry pig TOY 
gaBBarwv 9 dvacras S¢ 6 ‘Incovs Ll éxetvou pro Kdxetvor 
14 éyryeppevov ek toy veKpov 16 ort 6 mectevun pro 6 mictevoas 
19 xvpios Incovs 
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| ST. LUKE. 

XXII 3 ante Saravas om. 6 Kadovpevov 4 dpyxtepetor 
Kat ypapparedvor oTparryyots Tov Aaov 5 dpyvpwa 6 dpo- 
Adynoe 8 drécrerey 6 ‘Inoots 9 érowdowpév cot 
10 trravrynce 14 dwdoroAo om. 16 aire rro é& avrov 
18 add. dé rod viv sed quo loco per incuriam in collatione non 
notavt 19 KAdpevov pro dddpevov 25 6 8 “Incois 
26 post iyyovpevos add. yéverOw 27 peilwy éore 30 ézi 
Swdexa Opdvav 84 6 Se Inoods 35 ovd’ évos 36 de 


proowv = 87 ef pro gre = 88. od Bde payarpar 42 wapeveyxae 
48, 44 om. m. pr. sed addidit m. alt. eiusdem fere temporis 
47 wpoyyey pro mporpxero ad fm. vers. trovro yap onpeov 
dédwxev aitois ov Gv diAnow airdés éorw 49 ra écopeva 
52 éf&pAOare post EiAwv add. ovdAAaPelv pe 58 7 wpa 
tpov 57 jpvycaro sine avrov ovK olda abrov 60 ante 
ddéxrwp om. 6 = 61 "Incod pro Kupiov =xpiv i = 6 &_ énrnpwrnoav 
mpopyrevcov Hiv Xpurré 66 amryayov 69 azo rod viv 8é 
71 elrav papripwy pro paprupias 

XXIII 1 yyayov pos pro éri 2 npéav pro npgavro 
Nupajeev 3 dsoxpi0a airg Aéywv 8 éf ikavav xpovwv 
ll wepiBaruv rte 12 6 re ‘“Hpadys xat 6 WiAaros év airy ry 
nLEPD "15 dvéreppev yap airov mpds Has 17 dvdyxe 5é 
elyev abrois kata éopriv aroAvev eva 19 év rp pvAaxy pro «is 
pvAaxynv 20 d€ pro ovr Tporepwvnoev avrois 22 dévov 
pro airvov etpioxw pro evpov 25 ante prraxyv om. riv 
26 dmzyayov airy eis 76 oTatpacat ante épyopevov om. Tod 
27 yuvaixes pro yuvatkov ante éxémrovro om. Kat 32 7yovro 
d& attra otv te "Incod Kai €repor Ovo atv airo covvaipePnvat 
338 7AGov pro arndOov els pro éri 34 ¢BadAov 
35 éfenuxrypifov 8é adrov ot ~ 6 vids tov @eod 6 éxAexrds 
87 cécov ceavrov kai KatadBa ard Tod oTavpod 45 éoxioOy Se 
48 oxAor om. Oewpiocarres 51 os Kai airos mpoedéxero 
58 aire 1° om. avtov pro avto 2° ® pro ov ovdels 
ovdéerw ad. fin. vers. reBévros airov’ éreOnke TO pvnpeio NiBov 
55 al yuvaixes amo pro éx 56 dé om. 

XXIV 1 7Abov spbpov Babéos pyynpetov pro pvnpa 
83 cigedOorioa Se Kupiov om. 10 7 IaxéBov 18 els sine 6 
ante ‘lepovooAnp om. év 20 avrov rapédwxav 84 ovrws 
nyEpOn 44 xai elrev pro elie St 47 dpédpevos 
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ST. JOHN. 


V & éxet dvOpwros 7 vai xipte dvOpwrov Se 8 vUmraye 
eis Tov olkdv wou Pro kal meptTadret 10 xpdBarrov cov 1l 6 de 
drexpiOn 12 éorw om. éxetvos 6 avOpwiros 14 Aéye 
pro elrev 15 ampyyerw 17 avrois Aeywv 18 aAX’ or 
19 daexpiby 22 ovdev yap Kpivet 28 davpdoryre 
EKOVTWC LY 80 GAG Kalas 86 dSédwxé ante row 
om. éyw 38 ev tpiv pévovra 44 dvOpurwv pro dddAgAwv 
povoyevous Pro povov 47 murrevere pro micreicere 

VI 2 jKorovhy Se Cewper Pro éwpwv 8 dpos sine ro 
5 tovs 6bOarpors 6 "Incods m. pr. om. rpos tov Bidurmov sed 
add. m. sec. in rasura 7 6 @iAurmos  daxpxécwow pro apxovow 
9° éy om. ds prod 1l déwxe pro ddduxe 17 ante 
wowov Om. 7d = ~=—s-yeyover oUTw Pro ovK 21 éyévero 76 wAotov 
22 <idws pro isov éxelvo om. wAolov pro mAoidpiov 
23 dAXa St wAodpia HAGE ris TiBepiddos of pro Grov 
24 wAoidpia pro mov. 27 Bpadcw 2° om. 29 ante "Inoots 
om. 6 38 did pro éx 40 ydp pro 8 TOU TaTpos 
pou pro rod wéwpavrds pe 42 *Inoots om. ovros éyet 
45 for pro ton ovv om. 46 éwpaxév tis 47 «is 
éue om. 51 6 fav om. {noe pro Cyoera 52 oi Iovdator 
mpos dAAnAovs mv odpxa Sodvat 55 adnOys (7 bts) 
57 dmréotaAke 6 maryp 6 fav fnoe pro fhoera 
58 {noe pro Cyoerat 60 6 Adyos otros 68 reAdAnKa 
pro \arAG 64 6 Inaois é€ apyjs py om. 66 7rodAot 
Trav pabytav avrod amrndOov 68 ovv om. 70 efedefapnv rovs 
dudexa =—- 71 "Ioxapusrov mapadiddvat avrov 

VII 1 pera ratra ante reprerdrea = =83 cov 2° 0m. & aod Torels 
4 tiévxpyvrra —s- 8 ove dvaBaivw = =—s 6 sos kaupos ~—s 10 e's tiv 
€opriv ante rore 12 jv ante repi GAXos EXeyev pro ddrXor de 
éXeyov 15 éavpaLov ovv 21 ante Incots om. 6 29 ad 
fin. vers. m. sec. add. kai édv elrw Gri ovK olda abrov Evopat dpotos 


tpov wevorys 30 ras xelpas pro rHV xElpa 31 zroAAoi éx 
TOU OxAov ov TovTwy Om. 32 jKovcay ov ol dpxtepets 
Kat ot Papiraior 33 avrois om. 35 cvpicxopev 36 6 Adyos 
ovros 40 trav Adywv rovrwv pro tov Adyov Al Gre otrds 
of pro ddA 42 7 ovyi épxerar 6 Xpiords 43 éyévero 
ante év Te dxdw 46 é\dAnoe ovrus 50 zpos airov 


VUKTOS TO 7pwToV 


VITI 1-11 codex sic habet:—'Inoots St eropevOy els 10d dpos 
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aA 9 a »” ‘ , ? > x e , ‘ a 
trav "EXaiv opOpov. Kai madw mapayiverar ets TO LEpoV, Kal Tas 
5 Nads NpxerTo Kal kabioas edidacKev airovs. “Ayovow dé ot ypappareis 
kal of Papwraion yuvaixa éri dwaprig eiAnppévyy, Kai ornoavres 
airy év péow Aéyovow ait@ exrepdovres ot dpyxiepets iva Exwor 

a) > “a , 9 € ‘ , 2 , 
Katiyyopety avrov, Avddoxade, ary 7 ‘yuvn KareiAyrrat éravtopapy 
, “ ‘N c aA > “A 4 ? “ 4 
potxevopevn. Muvojs Sé quiv ev To vopw diaxeAever Tas Towvras 
NOdlew® ob ri A€yes; 6 8 "Ingots Kétw Kexvpus To daxtidAw 
4 ° N a e Q 2 / > a | a4 
karéypapey eis tiv ynv. ws S€ éréuevov dvepwravres davexuiev 

‘ > EY “a e 2 ° , ec a “A 2 9 a N 4 
Kal grey avrois ‘O dvapdpryros tpav mparos én’ airnv Bodéerw 

s “ ‘ , , a , , > ‘ a 
hiov’ Kai wadw karaxiwas ro SaxriAw xaréypadey cis THV IV. 
@ \ nn 9 4 fs > , FE) \ A 4 
éxaoros 5¢ trav "lovdaiwy éEnpxero ap§dpevor ad tov mperButépwv 

a . > 
adore mavras é€eXOeiv, kai kateAcipOn pdvos, Kal 4 yuvy év péow ovo. 
dvaxiwas 5¢ 6 "Ingots elrev rq yuvaixi Tod eiciv; oddeis oe xare- 
kpwev ; Kaxelvn elev Ovdeis, xipte. Kal 6 "Inoois clrev Ovde éyw oe 


KaTaKpivw’ Tropevou, dd TOU viv pyKért Gpaprave. . 12 éAdAnoErY 
avrois 6 "Incods 16 dé om. 17 3é om. 19 ay dere 
21 airois om. Tais dpapriats 23 erteye pro cirev 
24 day yop .. . tpav om. 25 eizev ot pro kal elrev 
26 AadG pro rAéyw 27 éyvwoay Se 29 Kal ovx adixev 
6 waryp om. 35 6 vids... aiava am. 36 gore pro 
éver be 38 4 prod bis 40 dvOpwros warpos pro Meov 
42 ovv om. 44 éx rod marpos Tov SiaBoAov 46 pe om. 
dé om. 48 ov om. 53 ov om. 59 xai dieAOov 


‘\ a 
e€ropeveTo Kat Tapiyyev 


The most interesting feature in this collation is the very 
remarkable similarity of the text of the pericope adulterae to 
that found in Codex Bezae. 

It imeludes no less than eight variants which are peculiar 
to D 1071, though one of them, ém dyaprla pro émi potyela, 
is supported by the version of the story which, according to 
Eusebius, was quoted by Papias from the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, and by the Edschmiadzin Codex, published 
by Mr. F. C. Conybeare in the Expositor for December, 1895, 
p- 406. 

This striking similarity suggests the possibility that the 
scribe of cod. 1071 made use of Codex Bezae, at least in this 
passage, and in that case we have a valuable hint that Codex 
Bezae was in the South of Italy in the twelfth century— 
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a suggestion which is strongly supported by Dr. Rendel 
Harris’ book on the Annotators of Codex Bezae. In 
any case the scribe of cod. 1071 must have had as an 
exemplar for the pericope adulterae either Codex Bezae or 
a MS. with a similar text. As the text of cod. 1071 
as a whole is not remarkable for any similarity to Codex 
Bezae, it would seem as though he only used it in order 
to correct his usual exemplar. The question therefore 
arises whether he may have made this use of 4 in other 
passages, To afford some data for answering this question 
I have appended a list, which is intended to be illustrative 
rather than exhaustive, of passages where cod. 1071 has 
the support of only a few other MSS. It will be seen 
that in some of these passages cod. 1071 is found together 
with Codex Bezae. But in the majority of instances this 
is not the case, and cod. 1071 has readings in common with 
almost every type of authority in turn. 

Therefore I think that although it is quite probable that 
the scribe of cod. 1071 had access to Codex Bezae and made 
use of it in the pericope adulterae, it is improbable that he 
did so elsewhere, and except in the case of the pericope, there 
is no reason for thinking that the evidence of cod. 1071 is 
merely a direct copy of the evidence of Codex Bezae. 


Mt Vis post vopov add. kat trav rpopyrav c. 13-124-543 565; 


arm syr-hr [ren-laé 22 ante pwpé add. ro adeAPG airod c. L, 
I-209 13-124-543 700; ff, syrr-sin-cur arm boh 44 xaiis 


. + + purowras tuas om. c. SB, 1-209 22; k syrr-sin-cur boh; 
Athen Clem Orig Iren-lat Cyp 

VI 5 mpocevxerOe . . . Exeobe c. N* Ob CBZ, 1-118-209 22 lat 
pler sah boh syr-hl mg arm-codd Orig Clem Aug 24 ovdeis 
oixérys c. LA, al. pauc. 28 xomidow ovdé vyovew c. NB, 
1-118-—209 4 33; Athan Clem 32 ratra yap ravra A, 
113-124-543; cf ff, vg; Aug 32 émfyrovow c. NB, 1-118- 
209 413-124-543 22 207; Max ' 

XXI 24 post airois add. apyv réeyw tpiv c. nulla auctoritate 
26 oiv om. c. DL, 28 126 700 al; a be ff, 9 syr-sin-pesh; Orig 

Mc I 7 xiias om. c. D, 28 256 565 17 yevécOar om. c. 
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I-118-131-209 13-69 28 48 108 115 127 258 274 700; b syrr- 
sin-pesh aeth perss 26 dwvicayv pro (dwrvyjoas) xpagay c. NBL, 
33; Orig Dam ~- 86 6 re Sivwv c. (D)KT, 1~-118—131—209 
69—124-543 28 al. pauc. (D* re Sipwv, D? rére Sipwv) 45 da. 
oOo avrov c. N®, 225 245 292 700 

II 8 dépovres rpds airov c. NBL, 33 16 éoGier ai rive 6 
SiSdoxados tuav c. LA, 69-346 al. pauc.; f ff, g, 1 vg boh 24 
movovow of padytral cov c. DM, 1-118-131-209 13-69-124-346— 


543 28 61 115 161 472 565 700; latt syrr-sin-hr aeth 25 
Neyer pro deyey c. NCL, 13-69-124-543 28 33 7oo bdfg,igq 
vg (ait) boh 


TIL 16 éréOyxev airois 6vepara to Sipwv Weérpov c. 33 238; aeth 
88 Kal dzroxpiHels abrois A€yer c. NBCLA ; vg boh syr-hl 

IV 8 avéavopeva c. NB 11 A€yerar pro yiverou c. D, 28 64 
124 565; abc ff, g,iq Al of dveyor c. SC4XD)E, 1-118— 
131-209 33 al. pauc.; c g, iq boh pesh aeth; Vict-Ant 

V 1 Tepyeonvay c. N@LUA, 1-118-131-209 28 33 565 700 al. 


pauc.; boh syr-sin-hl-mg Epiph. Thphyl. (? Orig) 27 Tov 
Kpacweédov Tov iuariov c. M, 1-118-209 33 38 add. do 
weroinxe C. D, 50 124 565 @ ff? i arm (syr-sin defic.) sed haec et 
AdOpa addunt 

VI 2 xadvra c. (S)(C*)A, al. pauc. f g, g, vE 7 Tovs 
Sudexa pabytas airod c. D, 474 569 b ff, gg iq (sed D latt om. 
avrov) 26 70crXev pro HOéAncer c. I1*, 1-209 al. pauc. 39 
évaxNOnva. c. NB*S@, 1-118—209 13-69-346-543 28 157 565 
700 al. paue, 


VII 31 dzxé pro éx c. 565 86 sreprccorépws c. MDW4, 61 700 

VIII 2 dxAov rovrov c. Lal. pauc.; abcf ff, g,1q boh syrr- 
sin-pesh 4 ade om. c. DH, 69; bc ff, iq go 8 éyoprdcy- 
cay ravres c. KMII, 33 al. paue. 24 elrev pro Aeyey c. N*C, 
al. pauc. 

IX 22 post pas add. xipe c. 262 (cf DG, 565; a b g, i gq arm) 
38 épy pro darexpiOyn c. NBAWV; boh syr-pesh os... Hv om. 
c. NBCLAY, 10 115 346; f boh syr-sin-pesh aeth arm perss 

X 21 post torepet add. ci Oérets réAevos elvar c. al. pauc.; arm; 
Clem (et add. ante & KMNII, 13-69-124-346-543 28 565 al. 
pauc.; boh syr hl c* aeth) 40 ad fin. vers. add. id rod ratpds 
pou c. R* et cb, 1118-209 al. pauc.; a syr hl mg 

XI 38 ri Avere Tov THAOV c. D, 13-69-124-346—-543 28 865 700; 
ab f ff, i arm Orig 

XII 14 émixepdrcov c, D, 124 565; k (capitularium) 
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XIII 32 6 warp povos ¢. 13-124-346-543 262 565; ak sah 
aeth. 

XIV 41 déyee 7d rédos c. D, 13-69—-124-346-543 565; dq 
(suffictt finis) : 

XV 12 wddw dzoxpibeis c. NBC, 33; syr-hl aeth 13 éxpav- 
yalov c. 472 565 46 «is tiv Ovpay c. A 

Le XXII 4 add. xai rots ypapparedow c. CP, 48 60 106 124 
254 346 700; a bce ff, i1q syrr-sin-cur-pesh-hl arm aeth; Eus- 
dem 47 mponyey D, 1-118-131-209 69-124 22 al. pauc. 

XXIII 1 wpés pro eric. L, 157 al. pauc. 3 drexpiOy atte 
Aéywv c. D (1-118—-131-—209) ; a (sah boh) 27 yuvaixes c. D, 
243; ¢ f sah syr-cur-pesh 35 éfepuxrypifov 5é avrov c. WD, 
I—118—131—209 239 248 482; ac arm-ed 6 vids TOU Ocod 
6 ékXexros c. 13-69—-124-346-543 (126 472); sah boh syr-hr-hl 
arm; Eus-dem 58 add. ad fin. vers. reBévros abrov-: éréPyxe 
To pynpetw AMGov c. D; c sah (sed add. dv poyis elxoor éxvALov) 

XXIV 8 xvpiov om. c. f sah syrr-sin-cur-pesh 44 xai elev 
pro ere S¢ c. D; ace f ff, 1 q vg syr-pesh-hr aeth 

Jo V 88 &y tpiy pevorvta c. NBL, 1-118—209 (13)-124 33 al. 


pauc.; Cyr 44 rov povoyevods Weod cf. Eus-prep. povov rod évos 
— VI17 otrw c. NBLD, 33 13-69-124-543 al. pauc.; a b e syr- 
hr; Cyr 47 cis €ué omc. NBLT; arm 57 dréotaXke c. 


D, 13-69-124-543 al. pauc. 

VII 8 oix pro otrw c. SDKMU, 17 389 482; abce al boh 
syrr-sin-cur 

VIII 24 dav ... ipav om. c. 118*-209* 33 al. pauc.; ff, 
85 6 vids . . . aidva om. c. NXT, 33 124 al. pauc.; Clem. 
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V. SOME CHAPTERS OF THE ACTA PILATI. 


Axy attempt at textual criticism of the A recension of 
Acta Pilati is rendered a task even more difficult than it 
naturally is by the obscure and subjective arrangement of 
the text and apparatus in Tischendorf’s edition. So far 
however as a superficial examination of the material can 
show, the MSS. which Tischendorf quotes are none 
of them very closely related. He uses, at least partially, 
nine Greek MSS., ABCDEFGHI (among which BFH 
and CGE seem to form groups, though with much mixture), 
a Latin version, and an early Coptic version. To this 
apparatus Mr. Conybeare added in Studia Biblica, iv. 3, two 
Armenian versions, which are substantially the same, trans- 
lated into Greek and Latin. The text now printed is that 
of another Greek MS., which may be called J. 

This is ff. 322'-336" of a paper MS. at the Laura, 
numbered A 117, wnitten in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. Had time not been pressing, or had the monks 
been willing to allow the codex to be photographed, it would 
have been possible to give the text complete. As it is, I 
can only offer the results of an exceedingly hurried collation 
of chaps. 1, 3-12, made with a copy of the 1853 edition of 
Tischendorf’s Evangelia Apocrypha, which Father Chrysostom 
very kindly lent us. 

There can be little doubt that this MS. does not belong 
to any group of MSS. used by Tischendorf, and that while 
in some places the hand of the redactor is apparent, in others 
the text bas every appearance of being early. 

Any elaborate analysis would be out of place, but it 
may be well to mention briefly a few points which seem 
interesting. 
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_ 1. There are a considerable number of places where a text 
hitherto found only in versions now receives the support of 
a Greek MS. Among others the following are noticeable :— 

(a) Preface. “Ev drew évveaxatdexarm: so Lat. (Copt.) 
Arm.*: cf. Eusebius’ Chronology. 

(8) 1,3. Ore pe améoretAas: so Lat. Copt. Arm. All 
Greek MSS. prefix xipre jyepev or a similar phrase. 

(y) 1, 6. Aéyet rots "Iovdalos: ef. Arm.* A€ye adrots. 
Gk. Lat. Copt. read Adyes rots dpxtovraydyots cal rots mper- 
Burépos tod Aaod. 

(3) 1, 6. xdpmrovrar ad’ éavtdy Kat mpooxuvodow: the 
Coptic is the only other authority for xal mpooxvvodcr. 

(ce) 5,1. Add. ddd’ ody dda: so Lat. Arm. (Copt.). No 
Greek MSS. read this, but there is a trace of it in a fairly 
widespread reading ovx éAlya. 

(¢) 12, 1. eu@ancdels: so Arm. Others apparently 
mapexBds. 

2. Certain readings which have no support are interesting. 
Chief among these are :— 

(a) 6,1 seqq. In most authorities the evidence of the 
various Jews who testify to miracles of healing is introduced 
by the phrase sapamndjcas. (On the possible origin of — 
this see Dr. Rendel Harris’ Homeric Centones.) In J this 
phrase is consistently omitted, but in three places the 
similarly descriptive touch is added that we evidence was 
given ‘werd Saxpiwv.’ 

(8B) 6,2. The evidence of the xw¢ds is not given in any 
other authority. 

(y) 9-10. The two malefactors. In all other authorities, 
except one passage (16, 7) in Arm.8, Avoyas is always men- 
tioned first, is on the right hand, and is the penitent thief. 
In J the exact opposite is the case, and this fact becomes 
important in the light of the lecture on the subject of these 
names delivered by Dr. Rendel Harris at Mansfield College, 
where he showed reasons for thinking that in the primitive 
form of the tradition the names and characters were as in J. 
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Phe existence of such a MS. was unknown to him when he 
first wrote his lecture, though he knew of it in time to 
mention it—a remarkable, and indeed unusual, confirmation 
of theory by discovery. 

(3) 12, 1. The statement that the room was sealed 
with Kaiaphas’ signet is unique. It is an extraordinary 
addition, whether early or late, since taken in connexion with 
the fact that Kaiaphas had also charge of the key, it creates 
an obvious and irresistible chain of circumstantial evidence 
that Kaiaphas secretly let Joseph out of his prison. 


‘Yrropynpara “Inood Xpiorov mpayOevra emi 
Tlovriov Tl:Aarou ioropnoavros Nixodnpou Kai ovv- 
TaLAYTOS AaUTOD ypaypact papaiKots, EBpaixois Kat 
EAANVLKOIS *- 

"Ep ree evvéa xal dexdr@ ris jyeuovlas TiBeplov Kalcapos 
Baothéws ‘Pwyalwv xai ‘Hpddov rod viod rod mpérov “Hpddou 
Baoiréws tis TadtAalas rn apd dxre xadavddav ’AnptdAlwy ites 
éoriy Mapri xal ent daarias “Podgov cal “PovpeAlwvos ev to 
rerdptw ret tis dsaxocworhs Sevtépas dAvpmiddos emt dpxrepéwy 
tév “lovdaiwy "Iwonmov xat “Avva xalt Kaidda, dca xara rév 
atavpoy Kat rd wd0os rod Kuplov judy “Incod Xpicrod ovy- 
éragev xara axpiBeray ta mempaypéva Trois tepedor Kat rots Aourots 
*Tovdalors otros. 

I. 1. ‘O”Avvas xal Katadas xat Soupjy cat AodandA cat Tapadinr 
Iovdas cal NepOarety "AA£avdpos “EpputAos cal of Aotrol ray 
Tovdalwy jAOov mpds IltAGrov xarnyopodvres rod “Incod sept 
TOAAGY mpdkewy A€yovres Sts Todroy oldapev vidv etvat "lwand 
tod Téxtovos amd Mapias yevynOévra, cat A€yer éavrdy etvar vidv 
cod xa BaciA€a, ob pdvov 88 rodro GAAG Kal ra cdBBara BeBnrOot 
kat Tov TaTpLov vouov Huy BovAEerat KaTaAvew' vopov be éxopev 
Tovodroy éy caBBdry ph Oepamevew tid? otros 5 xwAovs Kal 
Aenpods xat ruddods Kat mapadvtixods xat datporrCoudvovs 


1 The MS. has at this point the Prologue of Ananias, but I did not 
collate it. 
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Cepdnevoey amd KaxGv mpagewv. *AmoxpiOels 52 6 TTAGros Adyes 
avrots Tlolwy xaxGv mpagewy ; A€yovow aire Téns éorly wat év 
BeeACeBovA Apxovtt Trav Sayovlwy éxBaddArde. Ta Sayudvia Kat 
mayra avtT@ troraccera’ dyes avrots 6 IltAGros* rodro ovk. 
gorw év mvetpare axaddpra exBddrAew Ta dada, GAd’ ev Deo. 

2, Adyovow otf "lovdato. ro MWtAdro, ’Agtotuer 1d dpyérepov 
péyeOos Sore avtoy mapactrivat ro Pypart juav cat dxodoat airdv, 
Kat mpooxaderdpevos 6 TltAGros rods Tovdalous Aéyet, Avvapat eye 
nyepov dv Baoréa eferdoa ; A€yovow arg “Hyels od Adyopev 
Bactrda avrov elvat GAX’ obtos éavrdv A€yer. Tpocxarerduevos 
d¢ 6 TAGros xovporovpa Aéyes avrg, Mera émecxelas dyxO7rw 
6 "Incods, "EfeAOay oty 6 xotpowp xal émtyvots airdy mpoce- 
kUmoev, kat AaBdy Td KabdrrA@pa Ths xepds adtod HmrAwcev 
xapat xat Ayes ait, Kipie Gde wepitdrnooy Kat éxlBnOe dre 6 
nyeuey oe cadet. lddvres 5& of "lovdator & emolncen & xovpawp 
xatéxpagay tod TAdrov Ad€yortes, Aca tl pi bd apalkwvos elo~ 
edOciv GAN dd Kovpaoupos, Kal yap 6 kovpowp Deardpevos avrov 
mpocextynoe xal rd paxedAtov 3 elxev Hrdwoe apa Kal Adyer 
air@ Kupre éalBnOe Ore 6 nyepov oe Kadel, 

3. Adyet 6 TtAGros r@ xovpooupt Tl retro énolnoas; A€yer aito 
6 xotpowp, “Ore pe anéoretrdas els ‘IepoodAvpa mpds tov ’AA- 
é£avipov eldov adroy xaOnyevov ent Gvov Kai of aides tv 
‘EBpalwy ‘EBpatott éxpaCov xAddous xaréxovtes ev tais yepolv, 
ddAot 3¢ éorpdvvvoy ta tudria airay A€yovres Daoov 3) 6 év 
tYlorots, evAoynuevos 6 épydpevos ey dvdpatt Kuplov. 

4. KatxpaCovow of lovdator Aéyorres, Ot pev matdes Tv “EBpalwy 
*EBpatoti éxpaoy ov 5& 7ébev ywweoxes ‘EBpaiort “EAAnv dy 5 
Adyet abrots 6 xovpowp, Hpdtnca tiva tév ‘lovdalwy, rl éoriy 
3 xpdCovow ‘EBpaiori of aides; A€yovow aitr@ of “lovdaior, 
‘Ooavvd déyer 52 adrots 6 WiAGros Kal 16 aoavva rl épunveverat 3 
A€yovewy ad’t@ Zaoov by Ayer adrots 6 TiAGros El dpets 
paprupeire Tas pwvas tas mapa Tév Taldwy AEX Oeioas, rl fpaprev 
6 kovpowp ; of St éordmy. Adyar 6 nyepav TO Kovpooupt, "EfedOe 
cat oly BovAa tpdnw elodyaye aitdy' e£edOev 3& 6 Kovpowp 
éxolncev TH oxHpaTt TE TPeTY anAdoas TO haxedALoy adrod Kal 
Adyet To Inood Kipre, dde ea(BnO nat eloedrOe Sri 6 Hyeudy ve Karel, 
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5. EloeAOdvros 8& rod "Inood cat rav ctyvoddpwr KarexdvTov 
Tas mpoTomds, éxdupOnoay ad’ éavtGy at mpotroual trav olyvwv Kat 
mpocexvyncay Te ‘Inood’ lddvres Sé of “TIovdato. Td oxjya Tey 
alyver was exdudOnoay Kat npocextvyncay adr, gupevds Expacov 
KaTa TGV ctyvoddpwr, éuBpiucpevos 5¢ 6 TltAaGros xara rév 
"Tovdalwy Adyet avrots, Ti xpacere xata Tav cryvoddpwy Sri adrot 
éxauway avrds T@ mpooKuvicat; A€yovow ol “lovdator mpos 
TliAaroy ‘Hyets eldoper mas exdugdOnoav at mporopal tnd ray 
aiyvopépwv Kat TpoceKdyycay ait@. mpooxadrecduevos S& 6 
[ItAGros rovs otyvoddpovs A€yet avrots, Tl rotro énowjoare ; 
A€yourw to ITiAdra, “Hyueis avdpes “EAAnviotal éopev kat 
tepddovAct cal mds elyapev mpooxvvjca atr@; Kal yap jpets 
karéxovtes ras mporouas atrat ad’ éavray éxdpdOnoay xat 
TPOTEKVYNTAY AUTO. 

6. Aéye: rots "Tovdaiors 6 TtAGros ’Exvd£aode tpets év éavrots 
dvdpas duvarovs év loxve cal Katacyérwoay Ta olyva kat Ywpev 
el éavtots kaumrovrat ad’ éavrdv kal mpockvvotor. emAcEduevot 
8é of rptBodvor Gydpas éx rod Aaod Sddexa ev lcyde Svvarods 
dé8wxay avrov’s Karacyely tds mporouds Kal oriva. éumpooben 
rod nyeudvos. Kat A€yes 6 TliAGros t@ xovpoovpt "ExBade tov 
Inoodby éfwOev rod mpatrwplov kal elodyaye avrov waAwy oly BovArce 
rpdmy. "E€qr0e 82 6 'Inoods éfw rod mpatrwplov civ ro Kovpoovpt. 
_TIpooxadeodpevos 5¢ 6 [lAGros rots xatéxovras tas mporoyds 7d 
amporepoy déyes adrois, dudcas Kata rod Kaicapos, drt Edy ob 
kappdaow at mporopat trav alyvey eloedOdvtos rod ‘Incod, 
GmwoTew@ tas Kehadds tay, exéd\evoe S€ TH KOvpTwpL Tod” 
eloeAOety tov “Incoty éx Sevrdpov’ Kat moAAa mapexddreoev 
6 xovpowp ta émBn rd paxedAtoy adtod. xal éeBy xal elofjArden, 
elaedOdvtos St Tod “Incod exdupOnoay mad ad’ Eavtdy Ta olyva 
kal mpocexvynoay TH Inaod. 

* * *K ¥ * *K % 

III. 1. Qvyod atv tAnoGels 6 Hyepaov CEHAGEv ex Tod Tparrwplou 
xal Adyes mpés Tovs Iovdalovs, Maprupa éxw tov FAtov Sri ovdepiav 
airlay etploxw év avrg. ‘AmoxpiOdrvres 5é of "Iovdatos etrov re 
TiAdr@ El pi jv otros xaxomovds obk dy cot wapedo@xapey avror’ 
A€yes adrois 6 [tAaros, AdBere avrév tpets cat xatd tov vopor 
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ipav kplvate airdv' A€yovow aire, ‘Hyuty odx eLeorw aroxretvat 
ovdéva’ A€yet avrois 6 TtAGros, ‘Ypiv etrey 6 Oeds ph atoxretvat, 
GAN’ epol ; 

2. Kat elonrdev per dpyis els rd mpairdpiov Kat mpooxadeodpe- 
vos Tov "Inooby kat’ ldlay A€yet avt@, Tl ofroi cov Karapaprupodet ; 
6 6 ‘Inoods éoudma® Adyes mpds adrévy 6 TTwAGros Myre éya 
'lovdaids efus 3 1d €Ovos Td ody cal wav 1d rpecBurépoy Tapé- 
dwxay oe euol, ri étolnoas ; amexplOn 6 Inoots, ‘H Bactrcla 7 euy 
ouK éoTw éx rod Kéopov Tovrou' el éx Tod Kédcpov Wy 7 Bactrela 
7 un ot tanpérat ot enol hywvl(ovro dv tva pH tapads006 rots 
"lovdalots* voy 5¢ » Bactrcla 7 eum ovK Eorw evredOev. dé€yet 
ab’r@ 6 [Aaros Ovxoty Bactrets ef o¥; anexplvaro 6 “Inaois, 
2d Adyets Stt Baorrevs eipr eye, éyw els robto yeyévynpat Kat eis 
tovro éAnAvOa els tov xdopov tva was 6 dv éx rhs dAnOeias 
dxovn pov Tis paris’ Adyes atr@ 6 TAGros. Ti éorw ddjeta ; 
é€ otpavot ; ent ris ys GAnOea obk orw" A€yes adTa 6 "Incois 
‘Opas, ot rHv GAnOerav A€yovres TGs Kpivovtat dnd Tdv exovTwy 
thy eEovolay én ris yas. 

IV. 1. Karadinwy dé rov “Inoody 6 MAGros égnrdev é€w rod mpat- 
twplov pds rods Lovdalous xal A€ye adrots, "Id¢ eye ovdeulav aitlay 
evploxw ey To dvOpdry TovTe’ A€yovowy ait@, Obros etmev S¥vapat 
katadtoa toy vady rotrov Kal 81a TpiGy Hpep@y eyeipar airdv* 
A€yet abrois 6 MtAGros, Totoy vady ; A€yovew aire, “Ov exodduna ev 
Zodopapy éy recoapdkovra xai &€ éreot cat otros A€yes dia Tprdy 
nuep@v eyeipat avrdéy ; A€yes adrots 6 MwWGros, ’Adwds elute ad 
Tov alyaros rot dexalov rovrov, tueis GperOe’ A€yovow of 
"Tovdator, Td atua adrod é@’ quas cat émt ra réxva hpar. 

2. IIpooxadecaevos (?) 3¢ 6 THtAGros tovs mpeaBurépovs rod 
Aaod cat A€yes avrots, Mj otrws AdOpa Toujoare, obdéy yap &ftov 
Oavatou Katnyopetre abrod, 4 ydp xatnyopla tuay rept Oepametas 
kat BeBynAdoews saBBdrov éoriv’ A€yovow of mperBirepot Kai 
ol ypapparets mpds rov Hyepdva, Kara Kalcapos édv tts BAacgy- 
enon, &fvos Oavdrov éorly, obros xara Tod Oecd éBAachyynce. 

3. TIpoodrage 52 6 yepay efedAOety rods "lovdalovs Kai mpoc- 
Kadecdwevos Toy Inooty Adve ait Ti rowjow oe ; A€yer d ‘Inoods 
tp [tAdry, Odrws 360° Adyes 6 TltAGros [ds €306n 5 A€yes 0 
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"Incods, Mwvofs Kal of mpopirat mpoexnpvéay tept rod Oavdrov 
pov Kal ths dvactdoews’ taptotopyoavres d¢ of “Iovdator Kal 
dxovoarres A€yovot to TiAdr@, Tl adefov Oérets al pet or rijs 
Bracgnulas ravrns dxodcat; Ayer avrois 6 TAGros, El obros 6 
Adyos BAdodynuds eotw, wept ris Braodnyulas radrns AdBere 
avrév tpets xal dmaydyere els Thy cvvayeyny tpay Kal xplvare 
airév’ A€yovow of *lovdator ro TtAdr@, ‘O vopos exer Ste GvOpw- 
mos els dvOpwrov eay dpaprnon Gfids éoriwv AapBdvew rercapd- 
xovta mapa play, 6 dé els Oedy BAaodnuay ALOoBorla AtOoBoAn- 
Onoerat. 

4. Aéyet adrots 6 MAaros, AdBere oty atréy tpets cat ofp Bov- 
Aeobe tpdTy aytvacbe airdév’ A€yovew adr ot "lovdator, ‘Hyeis 
Bovrdueba Iva cravpwOf? A€yee 6 TwAaros Ovx éorw a&tos 
oravpwOjvat. 

5. TleptBrewduevos 3% 6 yeudy els rovs meptectSras dyAovs 
Oewpet rivas dSaxpvovras tay *lovdaiwy Kat A€yet adrois, Ob way 
76 TANOvs Oéreu advrdv arobaveiv’ Aéyovew avr of mpecBvrepor 
tod Aaod Ard robro 7AGapen Grav 7d TAHOos tva aroddyp, Eavrdv 
vidy Ocod xal Bacrrda Aye. 

V.1. Nexddnpos &pxwv tov lovdalwy éorn eunpoober rod MtAd- 
tov Aéywv, AEG 76 tuerepoy patos evoe Ai TOD paxnobupety dxodoat 
pou? Aéyer 6 TTiAaros, Eiwé & BovAe’ Adyee 6 Nixddnyos, Etzov 
Tots dpxiepedon Kal tots mpeoButépos Kat Aevlrats kal mati TO 
Aag@ év rH ovvaywyn, Ti ovyreire pera rot avOpdrov Tovrov, sre 
6 dvOpwros otros onpeta cat mapddo€a émolnce kat more? & ovdets 
érroinaev, Apere ody avrdv kal py BovrAEoOE Te Tonpdy Kat’ avrod. 
el éx @eod ort ta onpeta & tore? oTadyrovtat’ Kal yap Mavojs 
drootakels mapa Oeod éy Alyiarw TmoAAa onueia enolnoe & eftev 
aut 6 Ocds worhoat Eurpoobev Papad Baothéws Aly’rrov, Kat 
joay éxet Oepdrovtes avdpes Papaw xat avrol onueia & erolnoev 
Movojjs érolnoay dX’ ody GAa, cal émady Ta onpeta & erolnoay 
ovK jRoay a7d Qeod amddovto xat avrol xal mdvres of muorevovres 
avrois’ kal viv dere tov GvOpwrov robrov, ot ydp éorw afwws 
Oavdrov. 

2. Aéyovow ot Iovdator 76 Nexodjuo, Sb padnriys adrob éyévov 
kal tov Adyov inép abrod morels ; Adyes tpds avbrovs 6 Nixddypos, 
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My xal 6 jyepav pabyris adtod éyévero Kal rov Adyov bréep adrod 
motel; ov xaréornoey atréy Kaicap énxt rod afiépuaros rovrov; 
qoay d& of "Iovdator euBpiysdpevor cat rpicovres rovs dddvtas 
avrdy xara rot Nexodjpov, A€yes mpds avrovs 6 TltAGros, Tl 
rplCere rovs dddvtas tuGv Kara Tovrov dxovoavres Tap avrod; 
A€yovory ot “lovdator re Nexodjpo, Thy ddnPevav adrod AdBys Kat 
TO prépos avrod' A€yet avrois Nuxddnpos, Apnv, dunv, AdBw xabas 
elmare, 

VI. 1. Tus 38 éx r08 SyAov rSv lovdalwy érAdv Eumpoobev FElov 
elmeiy Adyov’ A€yet adT@ 6 TltAGros, Et re OeAets ele 6 Se pera 
daxptwv édeyev, Tpidxovra xt ern emt xrlvns xaraxeluevos juny 
kat év ddvvy ToAAT baHpxov Kat edrbdvros tod "Inco moAdol 
Sarpov(suevor Kat rroixldars vdcots Karaxelyevoe COcpamevOnoay 
tn’ airod, xal tives veavloxo. KateAejoavrés we éBdoracdy pe 
pera tis KAlyns cal danyayov pe mpds abrdv’ cal lidv pe 6 
"Inoots éomAayxvlo6n kal Adye povw airds pe eepdmevoev 
elma@y *Apoyv 1d xpdBBardy cov xat wepimdres. of Iovdatoe etrov 
ampos tov IltAGrov, "Agiodpev +d tpyérepoy péyeOos xadcty olay 
yucpay COepanevoen avtdy’ 6 de épy SdBBarov elvat cat woAXovs 
Satpovrouevovs kal motxlAas vooos cvvexopevous TO Ady aitod 
edepdmrevoev. 

2. “Erepos d¢ pera daxptwr cine tO TtAat@ "Eya tudrds éyev~ 
vninv, povis wey axovwy (2) mpdcwmoy be obx EBAeTOV, Kal mapd~ 
yovtos Tod "Inaod épovnca hora peyddAn A€ywv ’EXdenody pe, vie 
Aavid’ Kal ddenoas pe éréOnxe Tas xeipas aitod ént tovs dpOad- 
povs pov kal edOdws dvéBrewa. “AAXos kwdds etre Eye funy ph 
AadGv xal Hrpare pou rijs yAGoons Kal rapax phpa ldOnv. “Erepos ~ 
elnev "Ey® xuprés qynv Kal Adyo Spbweé pe. 

VII. Turn € ris dd paxpddev éBenoev povy peyadn A€yovea, 
Kat @s atpoppootca juny cal Hyyduny rot Kpacnédovu rob iparlov 
aitod xal orn 4 pvots Tod aluatos 77 80 érGv dddexa" A€yovcw of 
"Tovdatos “Hyeis vopov éxopev py tndyew yuvatxa els paprupiav. 

. VIII. "AAAot 8é roAAol éx rod TAROovs Trav "lovdalwy pera dax~ 
piwy éBdwv, Otros 6 dvOpwros mpopyrns éorty xal rd Satpdvia abt 
trordocovrat kal may wdO0s* A€yes 6 [TtAGros mpds Tovs lovdaious 
tovs eladvras kal Ta dada, aire dnotdocovtat Kal Tay 7a00s, 
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Avarl xat of S:8doKxaroe tpGv ovx dmerdynoay atro; airol 
A€yovow “Hyeis otgayev Sri xal rdv Ad(apov ityetpev TETPAN[LEPOV 
éx Tov prnpelov’ EudoBos Se yevdopevos 6 TTiAGros A€éyee mpos rd 
BANG0s trav ‘lovdalwy, Tl Oérere éxx€at alua A0Gov dduxGs ; 

IX. 1. Kat mpocxadeodpevos xat’ ldiay Nexddnuov xat rovs da- 
dexa Gvdpas rods elxovras py yeyevynoOat adrov éx mopvelas noi, 
Tl roujow Ore peydAn didoracts ylverat ev To Aa; of bt A€yovery, 
“Hyels obx oldapev, adtot dyorvra. Tipooxadeoduevos mddw 6 
TlAaros dav rd wAn00s rév “lovdalwv dA€yet avrots, Oldare Gre 7 
ovvjbea tpiv éorw Kata éopriy Tov aCipov eva drodver Oat TOV 
Seopiwov’ éxw obty déoptoy Karddtxoy Tov Aeycuevoy BapaBBav 
Kat Tovroy éot&ra Katevomiov tuadv tov eyopevoy Xprotov, els 
dv ovdeulay airlay eiploxw év aire, moioy ody Oérere AToAVow 
tpiv; of 8&8 arjcavro tév BapaBBav réov be "Inoody édreyor 
Sravpwhjrw repo. tév “lovdaiwy Edeyov Ove ef glros rod 
. Kaicapos édv rotroy ov cravpéons Ste cimev éautdy vidy Oeod cat 
Baotrdéa’ raya Todroy etvat OérAets BactAda xat ov Kalcapa. 

2. "Opytobels 5% avrots 6 ITtAGros Ayes mpds rovs “lovdalovs, 
’Ael rd €Ovas tap oraciacral elow, cal rots evepyérats tpOv avri- 
“A€yere’ A€yovow of "lovdator, Tolows evepyérais; Aéyer adrots 6 
TliAGros, ‘O Oeds ipav amd dSovdelas oxAnpas eppicaro tpas 
egayayay éx ris Alyénrov cai 81a Oadrdoons as da Enpas dujyaye, 
kat éy tH épyue didOpewev tas, parva cal dprvyouyjrpay éwxev 
tpty, cat éx mérpas Ddwp endricey tpas Kal vépov Edwxey piv 
tuets 52 Corjcacbe pdoxov xwvevrov kal tapwfdivare tov Oedv 
tpGv Kat eCytnoev amoAéoat yas, Kat ALTavyevoas Mavotjs brép 
tp@v elonxovodn cai ovxére @OavaTaOnre, kai viv tpels KatayyéA- 
AeTEé pov, Ste éy@ pio roy Bacrréda. 

3. TlAnodels oty dpyis 6 WtAGros dvaoras and rod Byparos 
attod é(yrnoey e£edAetv’ A€yovow of "lovdator, ‘Hyeis Bacrrdéa 
otdapev tov Kaloapa xal od rév ‘Inoody, Kal yap of payor dépa 
TpoonveyKay and avatoAGy @s Bactrel cal “Hp@dns dxovoas rapa 
tay paywy Sre Bacweds eyevvydn eCyrncev attov dmoxretyat. 
yvods d2@ 6 marnp aitod Kal 9 pnrnp avrod Mapla AaBovtes avroy 
Epuyoy eis Alyuaroy’ cal dxotcas ‘Hpdins émeuwe xal dveire ~ 
Tovs Taidas Tay ‘EBpalwy rovs yeryndévras ey ByOdedp. 
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4. Kat ratra dxovcas 6 7yenov époByOn opddpa xat xatreveloOn 
TH XEtpt Tovs dxAovs tHv “lovdalwy Sr. Expafoy, cal A€yet avrots, 
Odrds éorw dv eéCnrec “Hpddns ; Aéyovaw of lovdator, Oirds éoriy’ 
6 ovy TltAGros AaBav ddwp amerlparo rds yeipas adrod dmévayte 
tod 7Alov A€ywy, AOgds elyt amd Tod alyaros rod dixalov rovrov" 
tyets GrerOe* madw Adyovow of "lovdato., Td alua avrod éq’ 
nas Kal én ra réxva nav. 

5. “ExédAevoe 32 6 TltAGros éAxvcOjAvat roy ByrOdv ov éxab€Cero. 


"Anmdgacts kata Tod Incod. 


T6 26vos 7d cov xarémAc£é ve @s Baciréa’® 31a rotro amepn- 
vapnv KaTd cod mp&tov dpayeddovcOa da roy Oecpov ray 
edoeBGy Bacthéwy, cat rére dvaptacda ext rod oravpod ey TO 
Kym. dspolws d@ Kat tovs d¥0 Kaxodpyous ody ait Téoray xat 
Avopav. 

X. 1. AaBevres 32 of Iovdator rov "Incoty é£éBadov advrov éx 
Tod mpattwplov kal rovs Kaxotpyous ovv atr@, kal Gre amndrOov ent 
tov ténoy e€ésvoav avtov Ta tuaria avrod Kal mepiéCwoay avrév 
Advrioy kat orépavoy ef dxavOGy nep€Onxay ait emt rhv xehadiy 
aro’, duolws 5€ Kat rods d¥0 Kaxovpyous éxpéuacay Téoray éx 
deEtay cai Avopay é€ evwvipwr, 6 82 “Inoods edcye, Tarep 
&des atrois, ov yap oldact tl movodow" Kal dcepepioayro ra ivdtia 
avtod of otpari@rat, BdAdavtes KAnpous’ eloryxer 5¢ 6 Aads 
OewpGv avrov, cal e€euvxrynpicov avrdv of adpxtepets Kai ol 
dpxovres Aé€yovres, "AAAovs eodcas, ceavtoy ov d¥vacat cacat, 
el vulds éoriy roi Oeod otros xaraBdtw and Tod ctavrpod, 
évérat(oy 8% aire of orpariGra mpooépepoy dé d£os A€yovres, El 
av ef 6 Bactred’s tay "lovdalwy cGcov ceavrdv,. *Exédevoe 88 6 
TliAGros peta tiv anddacw els tlrrov éemypadpivat thy airlay 
abrod ypdppact pwpaixots EBpaixots cat éAAnvexois, KaOds elray 
of "lovdatoe Ste BacAeds éort Tay "lovdalen. 

2. Els 3 rév xpepacbévrwy Kaxovpywy éyéuart Avopay déyet 
apds tov “Incotv, El od ef 6 Xpiords cGcoy ceavréy wal Hpas* 
dmoxpiWets 88 6 Erepos @ dvopa Téoray éner(ya ait@ déywr" 
Oidey PoBijoa tov Oedv Sri ev tH airp xpivare es; Kal Tuets 
pry Sta Sy enpdfauey amodapBdvouer, obros 3% oddity KaKdy 
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empager” kat deye tO “Inood, MyjoOnri pou Kipre Grav EAOns ev 

Tm Baowelg cov’ citey 82 aro 6 "Inaois ’Aphy, duny, AEyw cor 
Sr anpepoy per éuod gon év ro mapadelog. 

XI. 1. "Hy 82 dpa aoel Exrn cat oxdros éyévero Ed’ SAnv tiv yy 
Ews Spas évdrys, cxoricbevros dé rod HAlov éoy lo Gy 1d KaraTéTacpa 
Tod vaod pécoy and dvwbev Ews xdtw* Kal dwvicas pov7y peyadn 
6 "Inoots elme Biada yedl: xvOpwol 5 Epunveterar Els yetpas 
gov taparlOnut Td mvedpd pov’ Kat rodro elzav éfénvevoe. “Tdav 
tolvw 6 éxardvrapxos Tov ceiopov Kal rd yevdpevoy edd€ace Tov 
Ocdy A€ywv Sri ‘O AvOpwros otros Slkatos mv, cat mavres of 
Oewpnoavres TA onueta TUnTovTes éauTGyv ta ot7nOn bréoTpEWor 
els rv aylay modu. 

2. ‘O 8% Exardvrapyxos auipyyer€ TO Hyepdve TdvTa Ta yevopeva’ 
axovoas 8@ 6 IltAGros xat 4% yuri adrod edAurnOnoay taira 
apddpa xat ovx Epayov ovde emov riv hudpay éxelyny’ pera- 
kadeoapevos 5é 6 [TiAGros rovs "lovdalous etrev avrots Qewpeire 
Ta yevopeva ; A€yovoty abr ot lovdator, "Exrew ls ore rod HAlov, 
xara 7d elwOds. | 

3. Elornxercay dé of yrworol adrot and paxpoder, cat yuvaixes 
al quvaxodovOyoacat aire amd tis TadtAalas Oewpotcat ratra’ 
kat 30d dvip ris dvduart "Iwonh Bovdrevtns dadpxov dvip dixasos 
kat dyabds ovK qv ovyxaradéuevos Ty Bovdy attav Kal rH mpage 
TH Twovnpa, ard 'Apipadlas pias méAews Ths “lovdalas, ds mpoc- 
edéxero xal atros tiv BaciAelay rod Oeod, otros mpoved\Oav TH 
TlAdr@ yrycaro 76 oGya rod “Inood cat KadeA@y aire évervAr£ev 
éy cwvddre xabapG Kal €Onxev ard év prety Aakevrao, év @ ovK 
qv ovdels mamore TEbels. 

KIT. 1. “Axovoavres 5¢ of lovdato: Sri rd cGpa rod “Inoot 
ytjoato & Iwond, éCjrovy avroyv xat rots dddexa rovs eimdyras 
BH yeyevvijoOar éx topvelas kat rdv Nixddnpuoy xat dAdovs érépous 
moAAovs, oltwes Eorycay eumpoobey rod ThiAdrov xat pera 
daxptwv dinynoavto Ta Oavpdota avtod, kal éBovdovto dvedciv’ 
mavtwy 5¢ amoxpuBévtrwy 6 Nixddnpos Sp0n adrots povos, Sre 
obros 6 dvnp apxov tév lovdalwy saijpxe, cal A€yovow adrto Sv 
mas elonres els Thy cvvaywyny ; Ste ovvertidtwp avrod ef Kat 
TO repos avTod pera ood éy re pédAdovTs alder’ Adyes adbrois 4 
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Nixddnyos, "Aun yévoird pot Kaas eluate’ Spolws dé Kal 6 
"Iwo eudariobets elmev adrois, Ti Ste édumnOnre kar’ éuod 
paralws, Ste nrnodpny rd cGpa tod “Incod Kat évetvAt~a air 
owdd. Kat réBerxa adrd ey To Kaw@ pov prnpelp Kai Alloy 
péyav mpooxvricas rH Ovpa tod omndalov Kal andor ; 
kat ov Kad@s éxpdgare xard tod dixalov, GAA Kal Adyxn 
avtod bmeBadAcTe ph perapednOdvtes. Kparnoavtes 8¢ of 
"Tovdaioe tov "Iwond éxédevoay adrdv dogadds rnpetoOa, cat 
A€yovew mpds Tov "Iwond, Pivwoxe Ste Spa obx amatre? mpagal 
Tt kata cov Sti adBBarov d:adalves, cal ylvywoxe Sti Tadys ov 
caragiwOjon, add’ évovrar al odpxes BpGua tots werewvois Tod 
ovpavod Kai rots Onplos Tis ys’ amoxpiBels be 6 Iwond Ayer 
avrois, Otros 6 Adyos rod rupdvvov éort Tordd, ds wveldioey tov 
cov Cévra kat rov &yrov Aavld, etrev ydp 6 Geds "Epot exdlknors 
Kay® dvtanodéow, Aéye. K¥pios, xal viv 6 axpdBvotos tn capkr 
kal mepirepvdpevos TH Kapdlg AaBov Vdwp aneviato rds xeipas 
avrod amévayrt Tod HAlov A€ywv ’AOGds elps eyo Amd Tod alyaros 
Tod dexalov Tovrov’ tyeis dpeoGe’ Kal aexplOnre aire A€yovres 
T6 alua atrod eq’ jas xai éxt ra téxva pyar, cat viv poBodpat 
pytore POdoe. 7 Spyn Kuplov émt ra réxva tydy os etnare’ 
dxovcavres 5& Tovs Adyous rovrous émxpavOnoav Kata tov "lwond 
opddpa tH Wuxi, kal émAaBopevor évéxreroay eis otxoy pvdaxijs 
kal éogpayloavro thy bvpay r@ daxtvALd{m Tod Karada. 

2. Te de épyonéve caBBdtw Spicav of dpxvepets Tod edpeOjvat 
mavras éy TH ovvaywyh TH MiG Tod caBBarov, kal cvvabpolcavres 
ot “Iovdato: may 1d tANOos ev TH cvvaywyh éBovredcarro Tol 
Oavdry amoxtelywow tov “Iwond, cat éxédAevoay pera driplas 
ay Ofjvat avtév’ dvol£avres 5% ras Ovpas tis pudakfs ovx edpov 
atrdy, xai é&éotn mas 6 Aads, A€yovtes Sti Tas chpayisas e’popev 
odas kal Thy KAcida éoxev 6 Katadas’ kat tot Aowrod ovKérs 
érdApwy émBadeiy Tas xetpas. 
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VI. A FRAGMENT OF THE ACTA THOMAE. 


In his edition of the Acts of Thomas in Acta Apostolorum 
Apocrypha Tischendorf quotes the variants of five MSS. 
which he calls ABCDE, and to these M. Bonnet has added 
PQRS. The text which is now printed is that of another 
fragment, which I shall call T, found in cod. 476 in the 
library of Ivéron, a paper MS. of fourteenth century. The 
negatives of the photographs of T which I used will be 
found in the Bodleian Library under the Pressmark MS. Gr. 
th. f. 8, and are numbered 1-7. | 

Mr. Burkitt has pointed out to me that T belongs to the 
same family as B (Paris, Nat. Gr. 1468). It is impossible 
to say without collating B exactly how close the connexion 
may be, as Tischendorf does not quote B fully but only in 
select and important passages. But the following readings 
are sufficient to demonstrate the general connexion of B 
and T, and to help any one who may wish accurately to 
determine their relations I have followed the photographs 
exactly in matters of spelling and accentuation. 

(a) 12. édy dmadAayire ris pumapas kotvwvlas ravrns ylvecbe 
vaol Gyro. xadapot dmaddayévres tAnLewy Kai dduvGv havepdy 
re xal ddavdy xat dpovridas od wepiOnoerbe Blov Kal Téxvwr, 
Oy 76 tédos atoAEa Uadpyet.—ACPQ with small variations. 

éav typijonre éavrovs duéutrovs Td Aosroy tod Blov rovrov 
Ereobe det [B vaol] d&ytor pucOévres and mdons POopas pavepas 
re xal évamroxpvgov kat ppovrwy dvwdedGy cal émBrAaBGy.— 
BT, and the closeness of agreement is equally marked for 
several more lines. 

(B) 16. xat dredOdvtes xareplynoay abrg—ACEPQ., 

kat amedOovres EKaBov tap avrod 7d Aovrpdy Tis xdptros ev 
dvdpatt Tarpos K.t.A.—BT. 

(y) 24. Instead of the account which begins in codd. 
ACEPQ xal ed6éws méuas and continues to the end of the 
story, covering four pages in M. Bonnet’s edition, BT have 
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kat mép as é£éBada tov Owuay x.t.A. finishing the whole 
narrative in a few lines. _ 

These examples might be added to at length, and prove 
a close relationship between B and T. In the absence of 
a complete collation of B it is impossible to say more 
definitely what the relationship is. The next scholar who 
deals with the text of the Acta Thomae will no doubt be able 
to throw light both on this point and on the relationship 
which the ordinary ! texts and this text bear to the Syriac Acts. 


TEXT. 


II. ... dydyn. Kat eidev duoroy tod Owpua éeoradra xal 
Gptrodvra Thy viugnv. Kal A€yer adtG, ody! mpdros mdvTwv 
ecnAdes ; TGs ovv cdpéOers Bde; Kal 6 Kupios efmev ata, Ovx 
elut éyG Qupas, ddedpds 88 adbrod elu, xat exdOicey 6 Kuptos 
ext rijs xAlyns, cad jp£aro diddoKew avtovs cat A€yew, 

12. Mvnpovetocare tréxva pov dmep 6 adeApds pou éAdAnoer 
ped jpdv xat rly tuas mapéOero, xat rotrw yvGre, Sri édy 
Typyoere EavTovs duéuntous Td AouTdy Tod Blov tovrov, érecOat 
dei Ayton puoddvres and wdons POopas, pavepas te kat évaro- 
Kpvdov, kat dportiiwy dvopedav xal émPAaBav, éav yap 
yéevevra tiv madla evexev airav péddrerat TUnTew tivas Kal 
dpmacew dppavods xal xatatovely xnpdv Kal ratra mo.odvres 
tmoBddAere avrovs els tipwplas kxaxloras' GAAA pelvate 
dyidoaytes avTous and mdvtwv, mpocdoxovvtes dmoAaBely Tapa 
TOD GAnNOwod vuudlov rods orepdvous Tos apOdprovs. ratra 
bddfas atrovs 6 Kupios efyAdev elray avrots, ‘H yapis tod 
Kupiov judy éorat ped” tpor. 

13. Of 88 véor dxovcavres énxicOnoay tod Kupiov judy’ gunewar 
30 SAns Tis vuKrds pd’ SdAws tavdcavres. bpOpov && yevoudvov 
6 BacWiedbs wAnpdoas rpaneay elonveyxey EuvipocOey avray Kal 
edpev attods kadnpévous dytixpus GAAnA@Y Thy de giv Ths vougns 


1 It is perhaps worth while to mention that we also photographed some 
pages of cod. Iver. 275, which contain part of the Acts of Thomas in the more 
ordinary form. It did not seem worth publishing, but the negatives of my 
photographs are to be fuund in the Bodleian under the Pressmark MS. Gr. 
th. f. 8, if any scholar wishes to go more clusely into the question. 
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aaxénaroy ovoay. Kat A€yet ati, Aca tt otrws KdOn pdvy idia 
kal ovde oxésry, GAA’ as 7dn xpdvoy ixavdy cupBidcaca TG avdpl 
gov ; 

14. ‘H 8 dmexplOn A€éyovca "AANOGs mdtep év TOAAR &yday 
trdpxwpev, kal TS Kuplw judy edyopeda Ste 1d oxénacpa Tis 
aloxtuns am’ éepod ddjpnrar didre érépw yaw adnOwa ovve- 
CedyxOnuev.. -xat év nuépa yxapds pov ovx éveraixOny xat ep 
pépa Tapaxns ovK érapdyOnp. 

15. ‘Opolws xdxeivos fp£aro Adyew, Evyapiote cot déoTora 
"Inootd Xpiore, 6 d1a rod £évov dovAov cov eéudavloas jpiv, 6 Tis 
oraceds pe Avtpwodpevos, 6 éavrdy xatayaydv Ews euod Tod 
ramewou “Ore mpds xatpdy pe atadAd£as 6 anodAdAvpevw sods 
xelpa Bundelas. Kupre Inood Xpioré, 6 ray SrAwv jpay seandTn$ 
kat BactAevs, Aytos kal dAnOwos, evxapioTodper oot Tept Tavra. 

16, Tatra dxovoas 6 Bactreds dréppnkev ryv aicdjra atrod - 
kpaCav, "EgedOdvres taxéws péperé por roy mAdvoy éxetvoy, éya 
yap ldlais pov xepolv abrév elonyayor, ds d& ebpSv abrov dydyes 
por oa er pov TH Ovyarépa, kal 7 tt dv alrjce ddow atré. 

"AmedAOorres otv TeptnrAOov tacay tHv meplxwpov xat pH 
edp@vres HAOov ey TO Fevodoyelw kal eFpwv exet ryv adidrnrplay 
povnv xAalovoay wept avrod. Kat dvactaca WAdevy mpds rovs 
véovs xal qv avy avrots é€imnperodoa avrots. of 3& véot xatTH- 
xnoay cat tov Baoidéa, peta 5& xpdvov xovoay sept Tod 
amocrcdov, bre ev rH 'Ivdia diddone, Kat amedOdvres ZraBov 
map avrod Td Aourpdy tis xdptros, pwriabéyres ev dyvdpate TaTpos 
kat viod kal dylov mvevparos, & mpéwer maca bd€a Tih Kparos 
peyadkwourn mpooxivycis Kat Baorela atededrynros els Tots — 
aldvas. 

17. “Ore 3¢ 7ADev 6 amdorodos év Th Ivdla pera "ABBdvy Tod 
éundpov evOdws avityayey 7G Baoirel mept rod olxoddpov, xat 
Xapas mAnoOets exéArevce eloedOeiy rdv Owpay Kal Adyet aita, 
Tlolay épyactay oldas éy §vAots, xal rolay év Aidous ; 6 be and- 
arohos A€yet, "Ev pev §vdows Gporpa, xat vyots, xal wdola, 
tpaxtAdas, xait x@mas’ éy 8% AlPors, oryjdas, Kat vaods, xat 
mpairwpia BagwWsxa’ 6 8& Bactreds xapds wAnoOels elmev 3 
Kay® rotovrov xpelay efxov, ddAa xtloov pow maAdriop. 
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18. Kat AaBov airoy bteAddyero aitG Tept tis olxodophs Tod 
madatlov ro mas tTeOGow of AlOo1, Kal Gre FAOev wAnoloy 
rod rénov évOa éBovrero ri olkodophy morjoat Ayer atta, “Ode 
BovAopat, cat 6 dmcaroAos A€yet, cal yap Kat 6 témos émuitydids 
éoriy mpos olkodopyy, Fv 5¢ GAcwdns Dara ToOAAG exp, Kal Aéyet 
até "Anap€at rod xriev, cal 6 andorodos r€yet "Ev 7G Kapa 
tovrov ov divaya: xricat, cal 6 BactAevs elmev, TIdre 52, xat 
6 andatodos A€yet, “LrepBoperiov, cat rererG 0 favOud, 6 88 
Baotrets A€yee Tlaca oilxodopm Oépovs olxodopetrar, ob 82 
xeysGvos xrlCes, kal 6 amdotoAos Aé€yet, Odrws dpelrn yevéo Oar, 
kal 6 Baotreds eimevy Els rotro cot doxet, xdy diaxdpakdy por 
avte tva lw, ered?) 31d xpdvou épxopévou évtadda. 6 5% and- 
aToAos AaBov xdAapov éxydpaccey pérpov. Kat rds per Oupldas 
mpos dvaroAny fvoikev mpds TO PGs, Tas Se OUpas mpds dvow, 
Td 5& dptomoloy mpdos AtBa, Td 8& aywydv rod Bdaros els 
Gpxrov. ldav 5¢ 6 Bactreds tov témov A€ye, AANOGs dvOpwre 
rexvitns el, kal mpémet oor BactrEl eLuanpereiaOat, cat xaradelas 
avr® xpvoloy ixavov dmrednpnoer. 

1g. Kat xara xawpov anéoreAdey airé dsamdvas xal ddda 
émrjdia, 6 3¢ amdaroAos TeEpifpyero Tas meAEs Kal Tas Képas 
olxovouay rovs deopévovs. edreyey yap Ta rod Baciréws 76 
Bacwret S00noerat, Kat adverts Eotat tots moAAois. pera 82 
xpdvov anéoretAey mpds avroy 6 Bactreds padety el Extiorat Td 
maddtioy’ Kat dnAot av’Te 6 andotodos Td péy taddriov Exriorat 
vO 8¢ oréyos mepircimerat, Kat dvareivas to dupa mpds rov- 
Kvpioy etwev, Evyapioté coe d€or0ra ‘Inood Xpiot? dmédavov 
yap tva C(woroijons we, kal wénmpaxas pe Tva ToAAOds eAcvdepdow, 
ovx énavoato dé dvayrixwy tots Seouévovs cal robs év OAlpes 
bvras wat édreyev, ‘O Kupros nydy olkxovdunoe tatra, ott ards 
éorty tpopevs r&v dphavGy, xal tév xnpGv mpoordrns xat rots 
OrAtBopdvors ylverar avdwréts. 

20. Mera dé xpdvoyv 7AOEv 6 Baciwred’s ey TH wOAEL Epwrdy 
tous pirovs avtrod wept tod tadarlov, xat Adyovow atta Ovdser 
éxriorat, ovde Erepdy tt érxoinoey GAA Teplépyerat Tas méAEsS 
kat Tas Képas todv evoeBelas xai xwptydv tots mévnow, Kat 
diddone, Eva Oedv elvar toy Xprordv, xat woAAa éotly arep 
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movei’ vexpous yap éyelpyn, Kat KvdAovs Oeparrevet, cat dalzovas 
drredavvet, kal opel tv tudtiov, Td 5& BpGpa avrod eoriv apros 
kal twp. el Gre pdyos éorly ovK oldapev, GAAA al idcets adrod 
ds moret, kal td aaAody avrod Kal émetkés rotro onualve, 7 Ste 
dixatos éorty 7 amdatoAos Geod, muxvorépws yap vnotever. Tadra 
dxovwr 6 Bacreds tats xepoly adrod Thy Sw mpocérpepen. 

21. Kat Ovpod wAnoOels veyxey tov Qupav cal A€yet ara 
“Exriods pot TO maAdrioy ; Kat 6 amdatodos Adye: "Exrioras, kal 
6 Ractreds etxev Ildre ovy BAéropev atte; Kal 6 andorodos 
héyes "Apri lev od d¥vacat, GAN’ Bre e£EAOns rod Biv rod 
mpooxépov tovtov. 6 3& Bacreds dpyiobels exérevcey adbrdv 
BAnOjva els 7d Seopwrnproy Gua TS eutdpw ’ABBdvy Ews dva- 
xplyntat wept avray Kat otrws amodéoes abtovs’ 6 8¢ andarodos 
dnely A€ywr 73 eundpw My dAv7o0b, GAAA pdvov alorevoor, Kat 
Gnd pev rod kédopou TovTov éAevdepwOelon, els 5& Tov pédAAOVTA 
aiéva (wiv alédviov xAnpovopnoes tH be vuKTt éxelvn 6 rod 
Baciréws adeAdds aOvpia AnPOets wept rod ovpBdvros 1d 
GdEADGG avtod wéuwas Adyee airG, [dod ddeAGe wdvTa cot Twapa- 
riOnut, thy TE olkiay Kat Ta mpdypard pov, éy® ydp da Thy 
oupBacap oot Ava AOvula AnPdeis drodunoKx@, AAAd avdnavody 
pov thy Wuyxny vre£epxopevos Sey tTiywpia TS pdyw éxelvo. 
6 32 eimev "EvedupnOny mepi avrovs xaraxadoat éxddprovus. 

22. ‘O 5¢ adpavta aréduxey Thy Wryny atrot, 6 8& Bactreds 
érévOe, tov Tiov adeApdy, cat €BovaAero els woAUTi“OV Kevoupylav 
mop@upay avrov xatapOjvar. of d¢ dyyeAo AaBdvres rHv yoyhy 
aitod anjyaywv év t& tapadelow Secxvvovres avthn tots exet 
romous Kat olxyoes Kal dca 6 Oeds dyada jrofpacey trois dya- 
aGow autor, kal bre 7AGEn eis THY olkodounY TOD Owyua exnpdrn- 
gay avtyy of dyyeAot tod BovAcrat riy olxnow wowjoat, Kal 
anoxpiOeioa einer, Adopat tuav xvptol pov els ty Trav Katwyéwy 
rovtwy éacaré pe petvat, xal etroy airi éxelvor, Ov ddvn, ered; 
Tod ddeAgod cov éorly, d olxoddunoev 6 ypioriavds exeivos, Kat 
amexpiOn A€yovoa Adopat tpav, xvpiol pov, ovyywphoaré pot 
dredOety tva adyopacw attd nap’ adrov, ob ydp oldey atrd 6 
ddeAgos pov. 

. 23. Kat ed0dws adijxay airhy of dyyedot, cal éddodoa els rd 
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capa avtod dvaoras A€yes tots mepl abrdv, ’AwedOdvTes raxéws 
héperé prot tov adeAgpdv pov, tva altjoouat map advrod alrnpa, 
kat dmeAOdvtes evnyyeAicavto aiT@ epi tod idiov ddeAgod. 
6 5@ dxotocas yapas AnPOels FAOev Kat xareplAn adrov. 6 Be 
A€yet avrd, Airnow twa éxw mpds ot Kal py pov mapaxovons, 
6 5& Bactrdevs Ayes adTd, "AdeApE pov edy eorw ws Tis 
KedaAdns pov, ov py ce TapeAOw' TdTE A€yet aiTG, ’AdeAPE, Td 
maAddtiov 6 éxets ey tots otpavots méAnody por abrG Sep ov 
ovx ofdas. 6 d8 elmer, Kat éuol maddriov év ovpavois 70d indpyet ; 
kal etmev, "Omep oxoddpnoéy cot 6 xptoriavds éxeivos. | 

24. Kat elrev atta, Adedp2, exelvw mwdAjoal cor od divapyat 
adparoy yap éorty, GAN’ evxopat Kay@ emitvxely ato, Exopen be 
Tov olxoddpoy Kai xriCer vor. Kat méuas e£éBarev roy Owpar, 
kat A€yes avTG Tvyx@pyoov Hpov fre eaAnupednoapey els oe 
dyvwodrvtes, Kal woincoy uas Kowwwvods yevérOar éxeivou od 
Kynpvooets. 

25. ‘O 8 adndorodos A€yee Kayo tyiv svyyalpw xowwwvods 
yevéoOat avrov tis Bactrelas. Kal AaBov éepdticey avrovs 
ddcas avrois Td Aovtpdv Tis xadptros év dvduats rod warpds, Kat 
Tod viod, kat rod aylov mvevparos, Kat dvaBdvroy airay éx rod 
vdaros epdvn avrots 6 owrhp as Tov aadaToAov Oavudcat’ Kal 
PGs péya Ekapwev. kal ornpi€as avrovs év rh miore e€jrGev 
mopevbets tiv 68dv airod év Kuplo, & mpémes maca defa «al 
Bacwela 4 dredcdrnros eis rovs aldvas tv aldvev, duiv. 
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VII. A CATALOGUE AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BIBLICAL MSS. WHICH WE EXAMINED. 


THE following catalogue contains a short description of 
all the MSS. which we saw on the mountain. In the case 
of most of the libraries it only supplements the catalogue of 
Prof. Lambros, but in the case of the Laura there is not at 
present any published catalogue, and Mr. Wathen therefore 
specially devoted himself to the task of producing a list of 
the vellum MSS. of the Gospels in that library. So far 
therefore as the Laura is concerned, the catalogue is chiefly 
his work, but we usually consulted together as to the date 
of the MSS., and often consulted Father Chrysostom. It 
will be seen that most of the MSS. have numbers in bold 
type attached to them. These refer to Dr. Gregory’s Zewxt- 
Kritik, and Dr. Gregory has been so kind as to go through 
my notes, and add to each new MS. the number which 
he proposes to assign to it in his next edition, 


CATALOGUE. 
VATOPEDI. 


N.B.—The catalogue now in use at this library is quite different 
from the one in Paris which Dr. Gregory used for his 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf. 

1. Vatop. 5 (xiv). A beautifully illuminated copy of the works 
of Athanasius. A partially obliterated note at the beginning— 

BiBrlov Baorrixdy tod (rdv) xarA Tway .. . dvopacbévros Sia Tov 


Oeiov Kai dyyeAtxod oxnpatos Iwacdd. I doubt greatly whether we 
read this note correctly. 


2. Vatop. 7 (xii), the works of Athanasius, 
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3. Vatop. 27 (Acts 1628) (xi) ff. 185 (19 x 14) vell. Acts (from 
xv. 20) Heb. Cath. Paul. (om. Eph.) ory. subs. iro. lect. syn. 
men. (imperfect). Text ordinary. om. Acts xv. 34. 

4. Vatop. 58 (Evan. 1484) (xii) vell. Evv. xed. (Mc. Jo. only) 
lect. (imperfect). A later (xiii-xiv) hand added the pericope adulterae 
at the end of Luke, but it is also found in the usual place. Text 
ordinary. 

5. Vatop. 101 (Evan. 14365) (xi) vell. Evv. xeg. subs. pict. 
vers. ortx. (Bx, ax, Bw, Br) crac. Pericope adulterae obelized. 
Text ordinary. 

6. Vatop. 106 (Evan. 1486) (xiii) ff. 212 (21-8 15-4) vell. 
col. 1. Evv. xed. ter. orex. (Le. only Bw) subs. (Le. only) syn. men. 
(Sept. Oct. missing). The quaternion containing ff. 112-119 has 
been supplied by a later (xv) hand. Several marginal notes 
correcting faults in the text, some by the first hand, others by 
a contemporary scribe, e.g. Mc. il. 24 om. é& 7. od BB. ins. m. 8 
in mg. Me. v. 15 om. xaOnpevov ins. m.s. in mg. Me. xv. 28 
om. vers. ing.m.s.in mg. Le. il. 20 om. kai aivotvres ins. Mm. 8. 
inmg. Le. ii. 31 om. 6 yrofu... Andy tins. m. p. in mg. Le. vii. 
20 om. vers. ins. m. 8. in mg. Le. x. 27 om. é& dAns Tis... icy. 
gov ins. m. 8. in mg. 

7. Vatop. 218 (Acts 1624) (xiii) ff. 418 vell. Written by two 
contemporary hands. Paul. Heb. Jac. 1. 2. Pet. Jude. Imperfect 
syn. at beginning. Text ordinary. 

8. Vatop. 221 (Evan. 1487) (xi-xii) vell. Le. only with a com- 
mentary which describes St. Luke as paOyrjs Tlérpov, xed. ter. 
Text ordinary. A photograph of this MS. is contained in Bodl. 
MS. Gr. th. f. 8. 

9. Vatop. 758 (Evan. 1438) (xi—xiii) ff. 340 (15-5 x 12:2) vell 
col. 1. Evv. Ke. gir. amm. eus. tab. ory. (— Bx Bw Br) subs. 
prol. (Mt. épp. i6 ‘Tw. Le. wad. Tézpov) pict. lect. syn. Ep. ad Carp. 
Text ordinary. adult. obelized. 


PANTOCRATOR. 


10. Pant. 24 (x). Octateuch with Hexaplaric notes. I was 
inclined to think that this MS. may have come from S. Italy or 
Sicily, as the colouring reminded me of the MSS. of the Ferrar 
group, but I do not feel certain. We photographed it throughout 
for the Cambridge Septuagint; and were greatly assisted in doing 

N2 
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this by the very kind way in which the éxizporo of the monastery 
gave us facilities and help. 

11, Pant. 28 (Acts 509) (ix-x). A catena on the Pauline and 
Catholic Epistles. It appears to contain a considerable amount of 
quotation from Theodore of Mopsuestia. Several photographs 
of it are to be found in Bodl. MS. Gr. th. f. 8. The text itself 
seems ordinary. 

12. Pant. 36 (Evl. 1058) (xiii) ff. 242 col. 2 vell. Text sedinney, 

13. Pant. 39 (Evan. 1892) (x—xi) (26-6 x 22-5) ff. unnumbered. 
col. x vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. tab.-xed. orry. (Bx ax Bw Br) 


- subs. lect. syn. men. A full commentary in the margin. (Mc. Vict. 


Ant.) Photographs in Bodl. MS. Gr. th. f. 8. 

14. Pant. 44 (Apoc. 1526) (ix—x) vell. A fragment of the 
Apocalypse written in half-uncial with the commentary of Andreas 
in minuscule. Probably the earliest MS. extant of this commentary. 
Photographs of two pages in Bodl. MS. Gr. th. f. 8. 

15, Pant. 52 (Evan. 18991) (xi) vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. 
tab.-(xed.-can.) pict. lect. vers. Ep. ad Carp. syn. Text ordinary. 
Mt. viii. 13 add. xat tarootpéwas x.7.X. This MS. was not numbered, 
and we were not sure whether it really was Pant. 52. That number 
is now attached to it. 


IvERON. 


16. Iver. 2 (Evan. 989) vell. The account in the Prolegomena 
to Tischendorf is accurate. The commentary in St. Mark is that 
of Victor of Antioch. | 

17. Iver. 5 (Evan. 990) vell. Text ordinary. 

18, Iver. 19 (Evan. 994) (ix—x) vell. A text and catena written 
continuously and arranged in great confusion, containing apparently. 
only Matt. and John, The commentary is chiefly anonymous, but 
there are a few extracts from Origen, Irenaeus, Theodore Mops., 
Severianus, Apollinarius, Gregory Thaum., and Cyril Alex. 

19. Iver. 21 (Evan. 995). Text ordinary. 

20. Iver. 30 (Evan. ? 999) (xiii) ff. 260 (23-2 x17) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. act. cath. paul. hebr. xed. vir. amm. tab.-xed. ory. Me. 
only ax subs, prol. lect. Text ordinary. In the Prolegomena 
Dr. Gregory gives 998 to Iver. 30. But the numbers appear to 
have been altered, for Iver. 30 does not correspond to his descrip- 
tion of Evan. 998, and seems to be Evan. ggg. 

21, Iver. 52 (Evan. 1008) (xii-xiii) (22-2 x 14-6) vell, Evv. and 
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in a later hand (?xv), act. cath. xed. TIT. tab.-xed. ory. lect. syn. 
men. adult. obelized. Text ordinary. 

22. Iver..56 (Evan. 1006) (xi) ff. 221 col. 1. vv. apoc. -xed. 
vir. amm. eus. tab.-xed. orry. (Bx ax Bw Br) subs. intro. lect. syn. 
(imperfect) Ep. ad Carp. Text ordinary, but in Mt. viii. 13 add. 
Kal trootpéas x.t.X., and in the pericope adulterae there are two 
notes: (1) 7d xepdAasoy TodTo Tov KaTa Owpay ebayyediov éotiv, (2) 
éypadey éxdorov airay duaptias, At the end there are many 
extracts from Patristic writers. We noted the following :— Titus — 
of Bostra, Kosmas, Eusebius, Dionysius the Areopagite, Hesychius, 
Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Ammonius, Origen. 

23. Iver. 68 (Evan. 1012) (xi) ff. 260 (23-217) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. tur. amm. eus. lect. Ep. ad Carp. Text ordinary. 

24, Iver. 72 (Evan. 1014) (xi—xii) (16-5 x 11-6) vell. Evv. xed. 
Tir. amm. eus. tab.-xed. prol. Text ordinary. 

25. Iver. 275 (xii) vell. A full account of its content is given 
by Lambros in the Cambridge catalogue. It seemed to me to be 
possibly a S. Italian MS. Some photographs are to be found in 
Bodl. MS. Gr. th. f. 8. 

26. Iver. 476 (xiv) paper, various acts and ‘martyrdoms, fully 
described by Lambros. Photographs of a fragment of the Acts of 
Thomas are to be found in Bodl. MS. Gr. th. f. 8, and are edited 
above, pp. 164-9. 

27. Iver. 665 (Evan. 1028) (x—xi) (25 x17) col. 1. vell. Matt. 
xed. Ter. am. eus. tab.-xed. lect. In bad condition. Text ordinary. 


St. ANDREW'S. 


28. Andr. 1 (ix) uncial. (Evan. 9) there is nothing to add to 
Dr. Gregory’s description except that Mc. xv. 28 is omitted. 
Photographs in Bodl. MS. Gr. th. f. 8. 

29. Andr. 3 (Evan. 905) (xii) vell. Text ordinary. 

30. Andr. 4 (Evan. 908) (xiii) vell. Text ordinary. 

31. Andr. 5 (Evan. 906) vell. Text ordinary. 

32. Andr. 6 (Evan. 1482) (xii) ff. 226 (14-6 x 11-3) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. tir. tab.-can. amm. subs. lect. syn. Ep. ad Carp. 

33. Andr. 8 (? Evl. 579). A lectionary (xiii) not Evan. 907. The 
numbers at this library have obviously been much altered since 
Dr. Gregory’s visit. 

34, Andr. 9 (Evan. 1488) (xi-xii) ff. 267 (21-7 x 15-6) vell. 
Paul. cath. evv. xed. Tir. amm. eus. prol. lect. syn. men. tab.-(xed.- 
can.) vers. Text ordinary. | 
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St. Grecory’s. 


35. Greg. 3 (Evan. 922). Description in the Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf is accurate, but it should be added that the oriyo. are 
Bois, ado, Bxo, ov. The subscription to Mt. is éypddy xai 
dvreBd7On ev arixous Bdus xeparaiors tv, €€5d0n 8 x.7.A. and to 
Me. éypady Kat avreBAnOn Spotws &v orixots ado x.t.A. This is 
a corrupted form of the subscription found in A &c. The text 
seemed ordinary, except that Mc. xv. 28 is omitted, but it should 
be examined again; we were only three hours in the monastery, 
and neither of us was well. 

36. Greg. 156 (Evan. 923). The description in the Prolegomena 
is accurate, but add—pict. subs. men. syn. The MS. seemed to us 
to belong to the thirteenth rather than the twelfth century. 


St. Dionysius. 


37. Dion. 4 (Evan. 924) (xii) vell. Evv. xed. rer. tab.-(xed.-can.) 
amm. subs. Ep. ad Carp. prol. pict. 

38. Dion. 8 (Evan. 927) (written by Theoktistos in 1133) ff. 
280 (22-2x17-4) col. 1 vell. Evv. act. cath. paul. xed. tur. tab.- 
(xep.-can.) eus. amm. subs. euthal. hypoth. pict. men. syn. Ep. ad 
Carp. An extract from the Apostolic Constitutions at the beginning. 

Text ordinary. Photograph in Bodl. MS. Gr. th. f. 8. 
~ $9. Dion. 10 (Evan. ©). The description in the Prolegomena 
is quite accurate. The text is ordinary. We noted the following 
readings :—Mt. xvi.19 xai 3 éay Avo. ... end of verse is omitted, but 
added by the first hand in the margin. Mt. xxvi. 71 mg. év ddA: 
Kai A€yet avbrois éxet Kai ovros iv. Mt. xxvii. 9 ovr’ éf ‘Tepep. ddAdAG 
Zaxapiov. Me. vi. 20 woAdAa & éxole, but the & although certainly 
by the first hand seemed to have added at the end of the line. Le. 
Xxil. 43-4 asterisked, but probably only for liturgical reasons, as 
a note is added doorpédere eis Mar0. A + is added at the 
beginning of each line of the pericope adulterae. 

40. Dion. 22 (Evan. 930) (xi—xii) ff. 227 (19- 4X 15: -4) col. 1 
vell, Evv. (1 f. missing at the end of Jo.) xed. rir. tab.-xed. 
(missing for Mt.) pict. Text ordinary. 

41. Dion. 25 (Evan. 988) (xii) ff. 293 (1914-6) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. rer. tab.-xed. amm. eus. subs. lect. syn. men. Text 
ordinary. 
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42. Dion. 26 (Evan. 984) (xii) ff. 260 (18-4 x 12-7) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. rer. tab.-xep. (missing for Mt.) amm. subs. prol. ory. 
(Bx ex — —). The subscription to Mark is ioréov Sri rd xara 
Mépxov dy. ebayy. éBpaidt Siaréxrw ypadev tn’ abrod cis inp éfed56n 
pera. xpovous déxa t. x. d. Text ordinary. om. Me. xv. 28. 

43. Dion. 28 (Evan. 9386) (xii) ff. 69 (16-911) col. x vell. 
Fragments of Mt. and Mc. xed. ?amm. lect. Text ordinary. 

44. Dion. 29 (Evan. 987) (xi) vell. Evv. tur. tab.-(xed.-can.) 
amm. subs, prol. Ep. ad Carp. A Latin scribe (? xv) has written 
an interlinear translation of a few words. Text ordinary. 

45. Dion. 30 (Evan. 988) (written by Xapirwy in 1319) (16-4 xX 
11-4)vell. Evv. xeq. rer. tab.-(xed.-can.) dvayv. prol. subs. syn. men. 
orix. (Mt. only). Text ordinary. adult. obelized. 

46. Dion. 40 (Evan. 848) (x) ff. 297 (14-6 11-5) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. rir. amm. pict. lect. Text ordinary. 

47. Dion. 67 (Evan. 950) (xii) ff. 39 (20-8 x 13-4) vell. Frag- 
ments of Lc. and Mc. in considerable confusion. Text ordinary. 


PROTATI. 


[This is the library of the church of the xowérys or parliament of 
the monks at Karyes. | 
48. Prot. 41 (Evan. 1097) (x—xii) (18x15). A copy of the 


Gospels made up from MSS. of different dates, at least one — ae 


of which seemed to me to be S. Italian. xed. rir. amm. tab.-xed. 
lect. pict. A few exegetical notes in the margin. Text ordinary. 


THE LAURA. 


49. Laur. 1 (Evan. 1074) (xii—xiii) ff. 200 (12-2 x 9) col. & vell. 
Evv. (Jo. incomplete) xed. rir. amm. eus. tab.-(xed.-can.) harm. 
lect. Ep, ad Carp. This MS. is remarkable for the amount of 
lectionary matter which is incorporated into the text, e.g. Mt. 
vi. 14 elev 6 Kupios: dav adare x.7.d. Mt. xxvi. 39 add. ddOn 
St dyyeAos «7.4. [We could find no other ‘Ferrar’ readings.] 
Text otherwise ordinary. om. Mt. xvi. 2. 3. 

50. Laur. 2 (Evan. 1439) (xi) ff. 328 (14-6 x 10) col. 1 vell. Evv. 
xed. tir. tab.-xed. amm. pict. lect. syn. adult. om. Text ordinary. 

51. Laur. 3 (Evan. 1440) (xiii) ff. 206 (15x11) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. rir. amm. eus. tab.-xed. lect. syn. Perhaps 8S. Italian. 
Text ordinary. 

52. Laur. 4 (Evan. 1421) (xiii and a few quaternions from an 
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earlier MS. ? xi) ff. 210 (14 x11) col. 1 vell. Evv. xed. eus. amm. 


' tab.-(xed.-can.) subs. ory. (Mt. only By in an early quaternion) 


lect. pict. Ep. ad Carp. Text ordinary. 

53. Laur. 5 (Evan. 1442) (xiii) ff. 301 (13-5 x 10-8) col.1. Evv. 
xed. Tir. arm. tab.-xed. subs. lect. syn. Text ordinary. 

54. Laur. 6 (Evan. 1448) (a. 1047) ff. 308 (14 x 9-8) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. Ter. eus. amm. tab.-(xed.-can.) subs. vers. lect. syn. men. 
Ep. ad Carp. Text ordinary, but Mt. xvi. 2, 3 and adult. are 
marked with —. 

55. Laur. 7 (Evan. 1444) (x) ff. 345 col. 1. Evv. rer. amm. 
eus. tab.-xep. prol. (Kéopo Iv8.) pict. men. Mt. xvi. 2. 3 with / 
Mc. xv. 28 om. Jo. vii. 52 od« éye(perat, but margin f od« éyjyeprac. 
Text otherwise ordinary. , 

56. Laur. 8 (Evan. 1445) (a. 1323) ff. 278 (16-8 x 13- -5) col. x 
vell. Evy. xed. tab.-xed. amm. subs. orcy. (Bx 2X: Bo, (Br) lect. 


pict. syn. men. adult. obelized. Text ordinary. 


57. Laur. 9 (Evan. 1446) (xii) ff. 187 (17x 11-8) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. tur. amm. pict. Text ordinary. 

58. Laur. 10 (Evan. 1447) (a. 1337) ff. 230 (16-8 x12) col. 1 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. tab.-can. amm. prol. subs. lect. syn. Reckonings 
of KvxAor HAiov. Text ordinary. | 

59. Laur. 11 (? Evan. 1077) (x) ff. 263 (17-5 x 122) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. tur. eus. amm. prol, pict. lect. (syn. men. by a later hand). 
Le. xxi. 42 with X. Le. xxi. 4 add. in mg. ratra eyo efdver 
6 éxwv Gra x7.r. Jo. vill. 13 om. Jo, vill. 14 om. tpeis . . . trdyw. 
adult. obelized. [So our notes, but Dr. Gregory says deest. It is 
this which makes me doubt whether this is really Evan. 1077. | 
Text ordinary. 

60. Laur. 12 (Evan. 1076) (xi) ff. 280 (16-1 x 11-9) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. rir. tab.-xed. amm. subs. (but placed before each Gospel) 
lect. (m. 8.) pict. syn. Me. iii. 25 om. but ins. m.s.in mg. Le. 
lv. 6 om. Gri éuot rrapadédora: but ins. m. 8. in mg. adult. om. 
but zns. at the end of the Gospel with the note :—evpyrar Kai érepa 
év dpxaions avriypadois dzrep ovveiSopev ypdivar mpos To TéAEt TOD advrov 
evayyeXiorov a éoti Tdde Kal darnOev Exacros K.T.X. 

* 61, Laur. 13 (Evan, 1448) (xi) ff. 255 (16-5 x 12-6) col. 1 Il. 35 
vell. Evv. act. paul. cath. pss. prol. tab.-(xed.-can. but xed. for Mt. 
missing) amm. eus. tir. xed. lect. subs. Mt. viii. 13 add. Kai 
troorpevas «x.7.A. Mt. xviii. 11 add. {yrnoa cat. Lc. xxii. 47 
add, rovro yap onpetov x.r.4. Text otherwise ordinary. 

- 62, Laur. 14 (Evan. 1449) (xi) ff. 319 (16-4 x 11-3) col. 1 vell. 
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Evv. xed. ter. tab.-can. eus. amm. apy. ved. (not lect.) syn. men, 
Ep. ad Carp. om. Jo. iv. 3 ins. m. s. in mg. Mt. v. 44 om. 
evAoyetre Tovs. karapwpevous ipas. Mc. xv. 23 om. Jo. villi. 42 
om. but ins. m. s. in mg. 

63. Laur. 15 (Evan. 1080) (ix—x) ff. 411 (19- -4 X 13-2) col. 1 vel. 
Evv. with commentary (semi-uncial) in the margin in places. Evv. 
xed. Tir. tab.-xep. eus. amm. prol. (Mt. éppnvevOn bd "Iwavvov) pict. 
Mt. ix. 13 om. eis perdvorav. Mt. xvi. 2, 3 om. but ins. m.s. in mg. 
Me. xv. 28 om. Le. vii. 28 om. 6 82 puxpdrepos to end but ins. m. 8. 
inmg. Le. xxii. 43, 44 marked with & adult. om. Photograph 
in Bodl. MS. Gr. th. f. 8. 

64. Laur. 16 (Evan. 1078) (x—xi) ff. 192 (18-4 x 14-7) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. tab.-can. amm, prol. subs. (at the beginning) ory. (By, 
ax, ,Bw, Br) lect. Mt. v. 44 om. Kat Sioxdvrwv Suas but ins. m. s. 
Mt. xvi. 2,3 om. Mc. xv. 28 om. Le. vi. 4 om. xat 2aBev. Le. 
Vi. 10 om. byiys but ins. m. p. Le. xi. 4 GANG pdoas yas dad Tod 
movynpov is obelized. adult. at the end of Jo. with the same note 
as in 60. 

65. Laur. 17 (Evan. 1450) (xi) ff. 273 (18-414) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. rir. tab.-xep. amm. lect. pict. syn. Mt. v. 44 om. kai 
dwwxdvtwy duds but 7ms.m.s.in mg. Mt. ix. 13 om. eis perdvo.y. 
Le. xxi. 31 om. 76 Oépos . . . és éorruv. 

66. Laur. 18 (Evan. 1451) (xii-xiii) ff. 254 (18x 13-4) col. 1. 
Evv. xed. rer. cus. amm. subs, Many pages missing and in bad 
ae 

7. Laur. 19 (Evan. aed (a. 992 by "Iwdvvys) ff. 266 (18 x 14-4). 
no xed. Ter. tab.-(can.-xep.) amm. eus. prol. Ep. ad Carp. The 
ammonian sections are written in green ink and the canons in red. 
adult. obelized. 

68. Laur. 20 (Evan. 1468) (xiii) ff. 207 (17-1 x 13-6) col. x Il. 27. 
Evv. tab.-xed. (Mt. missing) dvayv. (pis, oa, pif, €P) lect. subs. ory. 
(Bx ,2x Bw —). 

— 69. Laur. 21 (Evan. 1464) (xii) ff. 256 (18-2 x 14-5) col. 1 Il. 21 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. tab.-(can.-xed.) eus. amm. prol. subs. vers. pict. 
Ep. ad Carp. Mt. vii. 13 om. cal wrodAot .. . de airs but ins. m. 8. 
in mg. 

70. Laur. 22 (Evan. 1455) (xi—xii) ff 283 (18-1 x 13-8) col.1 
ll, 22 vell. Evv. xed. rir. tab.-xed, ous. amm. lect. pict. syn. men. 
Ep. ad Carp. | 

71. Laur. 23 (Evan. 1079) (x) ff. 271 (20-1 x 14-5) col. 1 Il. 24 
yell, Evv. xed. ver, amm. eus. tab,-(xed.-can.) prol. pict. lect. men. 
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(imperfect) Ep. ad Carp. Mt. xxvii. 9 da ‘Hoalov rod xpod. 
Le. xxil. 43 f. with &. Jo. v. 4 with X. 

72. Laur. 24 (Evan. 1466) (xiii) ff. 227 (18-8 x 14-1) col. 1 Il. 33. 
Evv. act. paul. cath. xed. tur. amm. tab.-xed. prol. subs. lect. 

73. Laur. 25 (Evan. 1457) (xii—xiii) ff. 254 (19-6 x 14-4) col. 1 
Il. 25 vell. Evv. xed. rer. tab.-can. amm. pict. Mt. xviii. 11 {yrjoae 
kat cdoa. Lic. vi. 4 om. ZaBe xai. adult. om. 

74, Laur. 26 (Evan. 1458) (x) ff. 323 (19 x 14-8) col. 1 Il. 20 vell. 
Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. tab.-xed. Me. xv. 28 om. but add. m. s. 
in mg. adult. om. but a new page containing it has been inserted. 

75. Laur. 27 (Evan. 1459) (xiii) ff. 210 (19:5 x 13-8) col. 1 
Il, 23 vell. Evv. xed. ter. amm. tab.-xed. Mt. xvi. 2, 3 om. 
adult. om. 

76. Laur. 28 (Evan. 1460) (xii) ff. 263 (17-8 x 13-8) col. 1 Il. 21 
vell. Evv. xed. rir. amm. eus. tab. (xed. -can.) subs. ory. (Bx, 2 
Bu, Br) pict. Ep. ad Carp. om. Le. ix. 55 but add. m. s. in ie 
adult. marked with +. 

77. Laur. 29 (Evan. 1461) (xiii) ff. 330 (20x 14:5) col. 1 Il. 20 
vell. Evv. xed. tab.-xedp. prol. subs, vers. orty. (Bx, 2X, Be, BT) 
lect. syn. men. dvayv. adult. marked with —. 

78. Laur. 30 (Evl. 1078) vell. 

79. Laur. 31 (Evan. 1462) (?date) ff. 265 (20-9x15) col. 1 
ll. 20 vell. Evv. xed. subs. ory. (Bx, 2x, Bw, Br) tab.-xed. lect. 
syn. men. dvayv. adult. with —. 

80. Laur. 32 (Evan. 1468) (xii) ff. 213 (19-7 x 13-8) col. 1 Il. 26 
—vell, Evv. xed. ter. tab.-xep. amm. subs. lect. pict. vers. adult. 
with —. 

81. Laur. 33 (Evan. 1464) (xi-xii) ff. 292 (20-5 x 15-4) col. x 
I]. 20 vell. Evv. xed. ter. tab.-xed. amm. subs. : 

82. Laur. 34 (Evan. 1465) (xii) ff. 308 (20-9 x 14-7) col. 1 Il. 24 
vell. Evv. xed. ter. tab.-(can.-xed.) amm. prol. subs. (Mt. only) 
ort. (Mt. only By) lect. syn. men. Mt. xvi. 2, 3 om. 

83. Laur. 35 (Evan. 1466) (a. 1270) ff. 233 (20x 12-7) col. 1 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. lect. pict. men. syn. Jo. vil. 8 om. éyw 
ourw ... Tavrnv but ins. m. s. in mg. 

84. Laur. 36 (Evan. 1467) (xii—xiii) ff. 343 (20-6 x13) col. 1 
Il. 23 vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. lect. syn. men. (imperfect). 
Mt. viii. 13 add. xal Sroorpévas «.7.A. Mt. xxvi. 73 om. xat yap 
7 Aadd «.7.A. but ins. m.s.in mg. adult. with —. 

85. Laur. 37 (Evan. 1468) (xii—xiii) ff. 245 (20-6 x 14-9) col. 1 
ll. 24 vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus, prol. vers. tab.-(xed.-can.) syn. 
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men. Ep. ad Carp. At the end some notes on exegetical diffi- 
culties, e.g. oxdAta eis TO) Gpa Hv woe S. 

86. Laur. 38 (Evan. 1469) (xiii) ff. 172 (20x 15-4) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. (imperfect) xed. rir. prol. lect. syn. (imperfect). 

87. Laur. 39 (Evan. 1470) (x) ff. 215 (20-6 x 14-7) col. 1 Il. 22 
vell, Evv. xed. rer. amm. tab.-(xed.-can.) subs. lect. Ep. ad Carp. 
Mc. xv. 28 om. but ins.m.s. in mg. Le. vi. 4 om. xal Cwxev xat 
7. p.a. but ins. m.s.in mg. Jo, vill. 14 om. tyeis obx oldare x.7.X. 
but is. m. 8s. in mg. Jo. vill. 24 om. day yap pay x.7.A. but ine. 
m.s.inmg. adult. om. 

88. Laur. 40 (Evan. 1471) (xi) ff. 396 (19-814) col. 1 ll. 18 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. tab.-xed. amm. eus. subs. (not Mt.) ory. (By, 
ax, Bw, Br) lect. syn. men. adult. c. —. 

89. Laur. 41 (Evan. 1472) (xii) ff. 306 (19-2 x 14+5) col. 1 Il. 21 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. prol. tab.-(xed.-can.) lect. syn. Ep. ad 
Carp. Mt. viii. 13 add. kai Sroorpépas x.7.A. Mt. xix. g om. 
Kat 6 azoAeX. x.7.A. but ins. in m. sg. in mg. Mt. xxi. 7 om. kai 
érexdO. x.7.. but add. m. s. in mg. 

90. Laur. 42 (Evan. 1478) (xi) ff. 227 (21-3 x 16-5) col. x ll. 26 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. tab.(xed.-can.) prol. Ep. ad Carp. 
Mt. xxviii. 9 om. ds 5é éxopevorro . . . adrod but add. m. 8. in mg. 
adult. om. 

91. Laur. 43 (Evi. 1074) vell. 

92. Laur. 44 (Evan. 1474) (xii) ff. 416 (22-8 x 16-6) col. 1 Il. 19 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm. eus. tab.-xed. lect. syn. men. Mt. viii. 
13 add. xai iroorpéas x.t.X. 

93. Laur. 45 (Evan. 1475) (xii) ff. 279 (22-5 x 16) col. 1 Il. 20 
vell. Evv. xed. rer. amm., tab.-(xed.-can.) subs. ocx. (By, 2x, Bo, 
Br) lect. pict. syn. Mt. viii. 13 add. xat twoorpépas x.7.d. but 
this is now marked with dots. Jo. iii. 31 om. 6 dv... érdvw 
mavrwv éort xat but add. m. s. in mg. 

94. Laur. 46 (Evan. 1476) (xii—xiii) ff. 348 (21-2 x 15-8) col. 1 
I. 21 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. prol. cus. xed. rir. subs. pict. syn. men. 
lect. dvayv. 

95. Laur. 47 (Evan. 1477) (xiii) ff. 286 (21-9 x 16) col. 1 Il. 22. 
Evv. tab.-xed. prol. vers. xed. rer. subs. orey. (Bx, ax, —, BT) syn- 
men. lect. dvayv. 

96. Laur. 48 (Evan, 1478) (x) ff. 217+13 (a1- 5 x 18-2) col. 1 
Il. 24 vell. (but the 13 added leaves are paper). Evv. tab.-(xed.-can.) 
prol. Ep. ad Carp. amm. eus. xed. tir. subs. (at the beginning). 
Le. vi. 4 om. xai (\aBe cai. Le. xx. 11 om. érepov . . . wémpau but 
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add.m.s.inmg. Jo. v.9g om. kat eiOéws ... wepierara but ins. 
m.s.inmg. Jo. v. 12 om. verse but add. m.s.in mg. Jo. vii. 8 
originally written ipets avaByte eis THY éopryv ravrnv Ste 6 épos 
Kaipos x.T.A. but ravryv has been erased and a later hand has 
written over it éy® ovx dvaBaivw. Jo. vill. 7 om. vers. but add. in 
mg.; and so also small omissions are made and corrected in Jo. x. 6, 
X. 12, x. 18, X. 32, Xiil. 32, xlll. 33. We spent some time over 
this MS., but at last came to the conclusion that although 
there were more than the usual number of variants, it was not 
of great value, but had merely been written somewhat carelessly. 

97. Laur. 49 (Evan. 1479) (xi) ff. 266 (21-5 x 16-3) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. xed. rir. amm. eus. tab.-xed. prol. subs. vers. lect. syn. men. 
tab.-xuxA. 7A. at the end and tab.-xuxA. oeAnv. at the beginning. 

98. Laur. 50 (Evan. 1480) (xiii) ff. 243 (21-5153) col. 1 
ll. 26 vell. Evv. tab.-xep. wep. dvayv. lect. syn. men. adult. 
obelized. 

99. Laur. 51 (Evan. 1078) (x) ff. 334 (22x 17-4) col. 1. Evv. 
act. extracts from Fathers, an uncial leave at the beginning 
contains a lection beginning Mt. xxiv. 37, amm. lect. syn. men. 
Mt. ix. 13 om. cis peravorav. Mt. xvi. 2-3 om. but zns, m. 8. in 
mg. Mc. xv. 28 om. Le. 1..17 om. but ins. m.s. in mg. Le. 
xxii. 44 marked 3¢ and with a lectionary note xara parO. xed. 
o95, i.e. Mt. xxvi. 40. adult. om. but vii. 53 is inserted by a 
later hand. The extracts from the Fathers are (1) Chrysostom eis 
Tv rpodocw Tod "lovda Kat THY Tapddoow TOV prornpiwv : (2) eis TOV 
oravpov, K.T.A. apparently anonymous: (3) Gregory Nanz. on the 
Passover, and eis tiv Bpadurpra: (4) eis rHV Kaw Kupiaxyv: (5) 
vovlecia yepovTwy TrvevpartiKGV KaTa povaxwv. 

100. Laur. 52 (Evan. 1481) (xi) ff. 222 (21 x 16-3) col. 1 ll. 22 
vell. Evy. Ep. ad Carp. tab.-xed. vers. xed. ter. pict. 

101. Laur. 53 (Evl. 1075) vell. 

102. Laur. 54 (Evan. 1482) (xiii) ff. 395 (22-5 x 15-7) col. 1 
ll. 25 vell. Evv. act. cath. paul. tab.-xed. prol. xed. subs. lect. 
pict. syn. men. dvayv. ory. (Bx, ax, Bw, ,Br). adult. obelized. 
Le. xxul. 47 add. rovro yap x.7.X. 

103. Laur. 55 (Ev. 1076) vell. Uncial. 

104. Laur. 56 (Evl. 1077) vell. Uncial. 

105. Laur. 57 (Evan. 1483) (xi) ff. 272 (24-4 x 19) col. 1 Il. 20. 
Evv. Ep. ad Carp. tab.-(can.-xed.) prol. vers. eus. amm. rir. Ked. 
lect. Mt. xvi. 14 om. érepor Sé ‘Tepepiay but add. m. 8. in mg. 
Mt. xxii. 8 diddoxados 6 Xpurrds and tr. wavres .. . eore tO V. g. 
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106. Laur. 58 (Acts 1625) (a. 1118) ff. 142 (23-4 17-3) 
col. 2 act. cath. paul. Euthal. martyr.-Paul. ory. Text 
ordinary. 

107. Laur. 59 (Evan. 1484) (xii) ff. 299 (22-6 16-5) col. 1 
ll. 20 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. amm. xed. tur. The name of the scribe 
seems to have been Mdéipos, as this name is written by the first 
hand at the end of the MS. Mt. xix. g om. kat 6 dmoAeX. 

. porxatrar. Mt. xix. 18 om. od poryedoas. Me. iii. 1 om. 
wddtw. Me. ill. § om. tyuys as 7 GAAyn. Me. vi. 17 om. ®irdrmov. 
Mc. vi. 24 om. vers. Me. vii. 8 om. ddévres ... avOpwruv. 
Mc. x. 19 om. py drootepjoys. Mc. x. 27 om. wavta ... Jew. 
Me. xi. 7, 8 om. ér aira... dev. Me. xv. 28 erased. Le. vi. 4 
epaye erased. Lc. xx. 16 om. rovs yewpyovs. Le, xx. 24 after 
Syvapiov a line is erased. Lc. xxii. 44 Kal .. . mpooyvyero is 
erased, XXil. 47 om. xai qyywe . .. airdv. But all these omis- 
sions are corrected by a later hand, who also added to Le. xxii. 
48 rovro TO onp. xt... ... ore to the end of v. g, but a later 
hand has written the ordinary text in the margin. 

108. Laur. 60 (Evan. 1485) (xi-xii) ff. 228 (23-6 x 18-6) col. 1 
Il. 21 vell. Evv. amm. eus. xed. tir. pict. Me, xv. 28 om. Le. 
xiv. 8 om. two... karaxd. but add. m.s. Le. xxii. 47 add. rovro 
yap onp. K.T.r. 

‘109. Laur. 61 (Evan. 1486) (a. 1098) ff. 233 (24-319) col. 1 
vell. Evv. xed. rir. tab.-can. amm. eus. men. syn. Ep. ad Carp. 
adult. obelized. 

110. Laur. 62 (Evan. 1487) (xii) ff. 275 (23-7 16-5) col. 1 
ll. 22 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. prol. xed. lect. subs. (Jo. missing) otty. 
(Bx: AX. —» —) syn. men. dvayv. adult. marked —. Le. xxii. 47 
add. rovro yap x.T.X. 

111. Laur. 63 (Evan. 1488) (xii) ff. 271 (24-2 18-1) col. 1 
Il. 22 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. prol. vers. xed. lect. dvayv. subs. orty. 
(Bx 2x, ,Bo, Br) syn. men. adult. marked with signs of doubt- 
fulness. Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro ... atros éorw. 

112. Laur. 64 (Evan. 1489) (xii) ff. 289 (22-7 x 16-1) col. 1 
ll. 24 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. prol. xed. lect. subs. syn. men. dvayy. 
adult. marked as doubtful. Lec. xxii. 47 add. rotro ... otrds 
éorw. , 

113. Laur. 65 (Evan. 1490) (xii) ff. 309 (23 x 16:8) col. 1 vell. 
Evv. act. paul. cath. xed. rer. amm. eus. tab.-(xed.-can.) prol. vers. 
lect. syn. men. Ep. ad Carp. 

114, Laur. 66 (Evan. 1491) (xii—xiii) ff. 195 (22-9 x 16-5) col. x 
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ll. 26 vell. Evv. tab.-xep. amm. rir. xed. subs. pict. Me. xv. 
28 om. 

115. Laur. 67 (Evan. 1492) (a. 1342) ff. 343 (23-5 * 14°7) col. 1 
ll. 21 vell. Evv. prol. vers. tab.-xed. rer. xed. subs. ory. (Bx, 2x, 
Bo, Br). adult. obelized. Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro yap... adrds 
€or. 

116. Laur. 68 (Evan. 1498) (xiv) ff. 182 (25-4 17-2) col. 1 
ll. 25 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. xed. lect. subs. dvayv. pict. ory. (Bx, 
ax, 80, Br). adult. obelized. Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro yap... . 
autos éorw. 

117. Laur. 69 (Evan. 1494) (xii) ff. 267 (25-1 17-1) col. 1 
ll. 28 vell. Evv. tab.-xep. prol. vers. rir. xed. lect. subs. orcy. 
(Bx, 2x, Bo, Br) avayv. Mt. viii. 13 add. cai troorpépas x.1.A. 
Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro yap... airds éorw. adult. obelized. 

118. Laur. 70 (Apl. 1118) vell. 

119. Laur. 71 (Evi. 1078) vell. 

120. Laur. 72 (Evl. 1079) vell. 

121. Laur. 73 (Evan. 1495) (xii—xiii) ff. 263 (24-6 x 18-6) col. 1 
ll. 29 vell. Paul. (imperfect) cath. evv. tab.-xep. prol. lect. subs. 
amm. (erased) dvayv. syn. men. 

122. Laur. 74 (Evan. 1496) (xiv) ff. 284 (24-5 x 18) col. 1 Il. 22 
vell, Evy. prol. tab.-xed. xed. lect. subs. ory. (Bx, —, —, —) 
dvayv. syn. men. adult. marked as doubtful. Le. xxii. 47 add. 
TOUTO ... avTOS éoTLV. 

123. Laur. 75 (Evan. 1497) (xii) ff. 345 (24-7 18-3) col. 1 
ll. 21 vell. Evv. prol. tab.-xep. amm. tir. xed. lect. subs. syn. men. 
Le. vi. 4 om. xat &aBe. Le. xx. 47 add. rotro ... avros éoriv. 

124. Laur. 76 (Evan. 1498) (xii—xiii) ff. 217 (25-3 x 16-3) col. 1 
vell, Evv. xed. rer. amm. tab.-xed. lect. prol. pict. syn. men. 

125. Laur. 77 (Evan. 1499) (xii—xiii) ff. 230 (24-5 x 17-2) col. 1 
Il. 28 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. lect. dvayv. subs. syn. men. Le. xxii. 
47 add, rovro yap ... adrds éorw. 

126. Laur. 78 (Evan. 1600) (ix) ff. 156 (21-7 x 18-3) col. 1 
1]. 17 vell.in poor condition. Mt. iv. 13-Mc. xv.16. harm. at the 
bottom of the pages. amm. eus. rir. xed. lect. mus. Some marginal 
notes written in an uncial hand. Mt. ix. 13 om. eis perdvovay but 
add. m.s.inmg. Mt. xvi. 3 om. éroxpirai but add. m. 8s. in mg. 
The same also adds in the next line xai ris yis after otpavod. Mt. 
Xvi. JI wept dprov. Mt. xviii. 11 CyrHoae xai is added above the 
line. Me. i. 1 xaOws. Me. xiv. 12 om. tov afipuv... voy but 
add. m. s. in mg. 
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127. Laur. 79 (Evan. 1501) (xiii—xiv) ff. 201 (22-9 x 17-5) col. 1 
ll. 33 vell. in poor condition. Act. paul. cath. evv. euthal. tab.- 
xed. harm. dvayv. xed. lect. subs. vers. (Mt. missing) orix. (—, ax; 
Bo, —) syn. men, Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro yap... abrés éoru. 

128. Laur. 80 (Evl. 1080) vell. 

129. Laur. 81 (Evl. 1081) vell. 

130. Laur. 82 (Evi. 1082) vell. Uncial. 

131. Laur. 83 (Evi. 1088) vell. 

132. Laur. 84 (Evl. 1084) vell. 

133. Laur. 85 (Evl. 1085) vell. 

134. Laur. 86 (Evl. 1086) vell. Uncial. 

135. Laur. 87 (Evan. 1502) (xii—xiii) ff. 409 (26-8 x 17-5) col. 1 
I. 17 vell, Evv. Ep. ad Carp. prol. tab.-(xed.-can.) amm. rer. xed. 
lect. syn. men. Mt. v. 44 om. xal duoxdvrov ipas. Mt. xvi. 2-3 
om. but add. m. 8. in mg. Mt. xvi. 4 om. rod rpodyjrov but add. 
m. 8. in mg. Mt. xviii. 11 om. Mt. xxiii. 13, 14, these verses 
are transposed, and paxpa is omitted. Me. i. 27 om. ri éore rovro; 
Le. xxii. 47 add. tovro .. . avrds éorw. 

136. Laur. 88 (Evl. 1087) vell. 

137. Laur. 89 (Evl. 1088) vell. 

138. Laur. go (? Evl. 1098) vell. 

139. Laur. 91 (Evl. 1090) vell. 

140. Laur. 92 (Evi. 1091) vell. Uncial. 

141, Laur. 93 (Evi. 1092) vell. 

142. Laur. 94 (Evl. 1098) vell. 

143. Laur. 95 (Evl. 1094) vell. 

144. Laur. 96 (Evi. 1095) vell. 

145. Laur. 97 (Evl. 1096) vell. Uncial. 

146. Laur. 98 (Evi. 1097) vell. 

147. Laur. 99 (Evan. 1508) (a. 1388) ff. 261 (29-3 x 22-2) col. 2 
Il. 33 vell. Evv. act. cath. paul. apoc. pro]. vers. tab.-xed. xe. 
lect. subs. ortx. (Bx, ax, Bu, Br) avayv. syn. men. adult. obelized. 
Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro .. . aitds éorw. 

148. Laur. 100 (Evl. 1098) vell. 

149. Laur. ror (Evl. 1099) vell. 

. 150. Laur. ro2 (Evl. 1100) vell. Uncial. 

151. Laur. 103 (Evl. 1101) vell. 

152. Laur. 104 (Evan. 1071) v. pp. 132—51. 

153. Laur. 105 (Evl. 1102) vell. 

154. Laur. 106 (Evl. 1108) vell. 

155. Laur. 107 (Evl. 1104) vell. 
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156. Laur. 108 (Evl. 1105) vell. Uncial. 

157. Laur. 109 (Evan. 1504) (xiii) ff. 93 (29x 20-8) col. 2 
Il. 29 vell. in poor condition, Le. iv. 1-Jo. tab.-xed. amm. xed. 
vir. lect. syn. men. Lec. xxii. 47 add. rotro ... avrds éorw. 

158. Laur. 110 (Evi. 1106) vell. 

159. Laur. 111 (Evi. 1107) vell. 

160. Laur. 112 (Evi. 1108) vell. 

161. Laur. 113 (Evl. 1109) vell. 

162. Laur. 114 (Evi. 1110) vell. 

163. Laur. 115 (Evl. 1111) vell. 

164. Laur. 116 (Evl. 1112) vell. 

165. Laur. 117 (Evl. 1118) vell. 

166. Laur. 118 (Evl. 1114) vell. 

167. Laur. 11g (Evl. 1115) vell. 

168. Laur. 120 (Evi. 1116) vell. 

169. Laur. 146' (Evan. 1505) (a. 1084) ff. 268 (16-5 x12) 
col. x ll. 41 vell. Evv. act. cath. paul. pss. Ep. ad Carp. tab.- 
(xep.-can.) vers. amm. xed. tir. lect. pict. Le. xxii. 47 add. 
TOUTO .. . avTds éoTLV. 

170. Laur. 172 (Evan. ¥) v. pp. 94-131. 

171. Laur. 173 (Evan. 1509) (xii—xiii) ff. 332 (21-4 x 14) col. 1 
Il. 31 vell. Evv. act. paul. cath. prol. dvayy. lect. subs. (Mc. only) 
orix. (—, ax,—, —) syn. Le. xxii. 44 add. rotro .. . adrds éorw. 

172. Laur. 209 (Evan. 1506) (xiv) vell. <A fragment of text 
with Theophylact’s commentary, almost illegible in most parts. 
In the list of Apostles it reads ZeBedatos instead of @addaitos. 

173. Laur. 233 (Evan. 1507) vell. A catena with text at least 
in places, includes quotations from Origen, Chrysostom, Eusebius, 
Theodore Mops., Cyril Alex., Titus Bost. 

174, Laur, 270 (Evv. 1508) (date) ff. 448 (21-7 x 14:4) 
col. x ll. 27 paper. Evv. act. cath. paul. tab.-xep. xed. dvayv. 
prol. vers. lect. subs. orcx. syn. men, Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro 
...avrds éorw. adult. obelized. 

175. Laur. 288 (Evan. 1510) (xi) ff. 211 (20-8 x 16-3) col. 2 
ll. 28 vell. in poor condition. Evv. xed. tir. tab.-xed. amm. eus. 
lect. syn. (on paper). Mc. xv. 28 om, 

1 There is a double numeration in use at the Laura, (1) a continuous system, 
which is used in the catalogue ; (2) ty shelves, each being numbered with 
a letter. These numerations can be interchanged, and either is sufficient in 
asking for MSS., but it may be well to remember that 1-120=1 A-120A, 


121-240=1 B-120 B, and so on, the number of MSS, in a row of shelves 
varying, but approximating to 130. 
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176. Laur. 289 (Evan. 1511) (xiii) ff. 138 (22-2 x17) col. 1 
1]. 28 vell. in poor condition. Evv. tab.-xed. amm. ter. xed. lect. 
attx. (ax, —, Bxé, —). Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro. . . abrés eorw. 

177. Laur. 290 (Evan. 1612) (xiv) vell. A fragment of Gospels 
in very bad condition. 

178. Laur. 293 (Evan. 1518) (xi—xii) ff. 169 (21-7 x 16-5) col. 1 
ll. 23 vell. Mt. xvi. 15-Jo. xix. 4 tab.-xed. amm. eus. xed. Tir. 
lect. Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro .. . avdrds éorw. 

179. Laur. 294 (Evan. 1514) (xi) ff. 261 (22 x 17-6) col. 1 I. 20 
vell. Evy. tab. “Keg. amm. eus. tir. xed. lect. subs. orey. Bx 2X; 
Bw, ,Br). Le. xxii. 43, 44 marked as doubtful. Le. xxii. 47 
add. roto... aivrds éorw. Jo. v. 3, 4 marked with X. adult. 
marked with +. 

180. Laur. 295 (Evan. 1515) (xiii) ff. 164 (22-5 x 17-5) col. 2 11. 
26—7 vell. Evy. amm. rir. lect. syn. men, adult. om. but add. 
m. s. in mg. 

181. Laur. 296 (Evan. 1516) (xiv) vell. Theophylact with text 
of Gospels in places. 

182. Laur. 298 (Evan. 1517) (? date) ff. 265 (21-6 x 15-7) col. 1 
ll. 20 vell. Mt. vii. 13-Jo. xiii. 13 tab.-xed. ter. xed. subs. ory. 
adult. marked as doubtful. Le. xxii. 47 add. rotro .. . adrds éore 
in mg. 

183. Laur. 320 (Evan. 1518) (xi) ff. 410 col. 2 ll. 29=31 vell. 
Evv. act. cath. paul. apoc. prol. tab.-xep. harm. lect. subs. dvayv. 
orx. syn. men. adult. marked as doubtful. Le. xxii. 47 add. 
Touto...avros éorw. We thought that this might be Evan. 1072. 

184. Laur. 340 (Evan. 1619) (xiii-xiv in our opinion, but 
Father Chrysostom thought it was earlier) ff. 179 (25-5 x 19) col. 2 
ll. 26 vell. Evv. tab.-xed. amm. eus. tir. xed. lect. syn. men. musical 
notes. Le. xxii. 44 marked with x. 

185. Laur. 341 (Evan. 1520) (xi) ff. 80 (23-7%18-5) col. 1 
ll, 22 vell. Le. vi. 7-Jo. tab.-xed. amm. tir. xed. subs. ore. 
adult. om. 

186. Laur. 350 (Evl. 1117) vell. 

187. Laur. 359. Commentary of Chrysostom. vell. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Discoveries and hypotheses in connexion with Syriac 
Biblical Texts require a fresh consideration of the place of the 
Peshitto in New Testament criticism. The following pages 
will supplement the essay in Studia Biblica iii on the materials 
for the criticism of the Peshitto Text. 

Circumstances connected with the recent edition of the 
Tetraeuangelium Syriacum, pp. 192, 193. 

The evidence of the Peshitto is important only so far as it 
is an independent witness to the Greek Text, p. 193. 


I. Relation of the Peshitto to cod. A and the Cursives. 
. Preliminary test in the Four Gospels, pp. 194, 195. 
. Contents of Peshitto MSS., p. 195. 
. Definition of ‘Traditional Greek Text,’ pp. 196, 197. 
. Examination of the text of the Peshitto in St. Matt. i—xiv, 
pp. 197-207. 
5. Summary of the evidence of the Peshitto, pp. 207, 208. 
II. 1. Readings of the Peshitto which agree neither with those of 
cod. B, nor with the Traditional Text, p. 209. 
2. Such readings collected from St. Matt. i-xiv, pp. 210-217. 
3. Results, pp. 217, 218. 
4. The existence of these readings shows :— 
a, Either that the Cursives embody many peculiar readings, 
which full collation would bring to light, p, 218. 
b. Or that the Peshitto is the sole witness to such readings, 
p- 219. 
III. It is admitted that the Peshitto Text :— 
1, Was universally received in the Syriac Church, 
2. Is fully attested by manuscript evidence, 
3. Was never superseded, p. 220. 
P2 
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4- But as regards the use of the Peshitto by Syriac writers :— 
a. Aphraates quoted a different Text, p. 221. 
b. The evidence of Ephraim has been claimed for the Peshitto ; 
Mr. Burkitt’s opinion; pp. 221-222. 
Witness of other Syriac writers, p. 222. 
IV. 1. Two problems:—{1) the antiquity, (2) the value of the 
Peshitto, p. 223. 
2. The Peshitto is an independent witness to the text of the 
Gospels, but is not the ‘ sheet-anchor’ of the Traditional 
Text, p. 224. 

'V. Demonstration that the evidence of the Peshitto is not necessary 
to the Traditional] Text, for that is sufficiently attested by other 
witnesses; Examples; Results; pp. 225-229. 

The evidence for the true text of the Greek Testament, pp, 229, 
230. 

VI. Considerations in view of conjectures as to the history of the 

Syriac Version, or Versions, pp. 231, 232. . 
The suggestion that Rabbula was the author of the Peshitto 
agrees with some facts and statements, but is :— 
1. Not adequately attested in Syriac history, p. 232. 
2. Leaves unexplained the disappearance of the pre-Peshitto 
Text, p. 232. 
3. Does not account for the universal acceptance of the Peshitto 
in the fifth century, p. 233. 
If Mr. Burkitt’s theory be accepted, it follows that. the 
Peshitto :— 
1. Was published in its present form before A.D. 435, p. 233. 
2. Represents readings of ancient Greek MSS. no longer 


extant, pp. 233-234. 
3. Is the authorized text of an important part of the Catholic 


Church, p. 235. 

Thus the new theory, if it could be accepted, would be 
found to have enhanced the value of the Peshitto, by giving 
it a date and an origin, while modifying its position in the 
Apparatus Criticus of the Greek New Testament. 


THE PLACE OF THE PESHITTO VERSION 
IN THE APPARATUS CRITICUS OF THE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


The third volume of Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica contained an 
essay by the present writer entitled Zhe Materials for the Criticism 
of the Peshitto New Testament. During the eleven years which 
have elapsed since the publication of that volume, advance 
has been made in our knowledge of the Syriac texts current 
amongst the Syriac-speaking Christians of the early centuries of 
our era. An event of no small importance was the discovery 
and publication of the Lewis Palimpsest of the Syriac Gospels 1. 
Expectations long cherished by New Testament critics seemed 
now on the point of realization, The solitary position of the 
Curetonian had presented grave difficulties in accounting for 
its origin. It was hoped that the Lewis MS. would be 
a powerful supporter of the Curetonian Text. It was hailed 
as a second witness to the ‘Old Syriac.’ Much disappoint- 
ment however has followed the examination of the Lewis 
Text. It has been found that it so lends its authority now to 
the Curetonian, now to the Peshitto, that its presence adds 
to the confusion of the position. 

Again, Mr. Burkitt has traversed the opinion *, which was 
commonly held, that St. Ephraim used the Peshitto Version, 
and has argued, after re-examination of his works, that in 
many passages he quotes a different text. Lastly, the publica- 
tion last year of the text of the Holy Gospels (which comprise 
about half of the Peshitto New Testament °) from the materials 
described in my former essay, has placed the Peshitto Text 
in its earliest form (as far as the evidence goes) in the hands 

1 The Four Gospels in Syriac transcribed from the Sinattic Palimpsest, 
824 ants and Studtes, vol. vii. No. 2, ‘St. Ephraim’ s Quotations from the 


Gospels,’ by F. Crawford Burkitt. 
3 The Peshitto Canon doves not include 2 Peter, 2, 3 John, Jude, Revelation. 
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of scholars!. ‘The time has come for determining the position 
of the Peshitto in the Apparatus Criticus of the New Testa- 
ment, especially in view of the theory which has recently been 
broached by Mr. Burkitt? as to the origin and history of the 
great Syriac Version. | 

The rages which follow will form an Appendix to the edition 
of the Peshitto Text, as the former essay served for a Prolego- 
menon to it. The circumstances which have led an author to 
investigations resulting in the production of his book are, as 
a rule, of no importance for the reader. In the present case 
they would certainly not be mentioned by me, were it not for an 
insinuation made by one of my reviewers*. His words are :— 

‘We even venture to doubt whether Mr. Gwilliam would 
have spent these laborious years‘ over the restoration of the 
creat version to its first form if he had not been so deeply in- 
volved in the struggle’ [ between two rival Schools of Criticism ]. 

No such doubt is to be entertained. Some remarks in 
an early edition of Scrivener’s Introduction, read long ago, 
suggested the need of a revision of the printed text of the 
Peshitto. Several years after an opportunity was afforded 
of residing in London and collating Syriac MSS. in the 
British Museum. Subsequently a Prospectus was put out, and, 
at the suggestion of various scholars, other collations were 
made. These were wholly superfluous as regards the evidence 
of the Peshitto to the Greek Text of the New Testament, and 
exceeded the limits of P. E. Pusey’s design; but the work 
which has been published is intended to serve as a book of 
reference not only in questions of reading, but also in many 

1 Tetraeuangelium Sanctum (Pusey et Gwilliam), Oxonii, mpcccct. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 2, 57. 

$ Mr. J. Rendel Harris in The London Quarterly Review, January, 1902, 
p- 100, foot. I recognize and thank him for his courteous remarks about the 
execution of the work; but the greater part of his review is occupied by 
a criticism of the views of Burgon and Miller and those who agree with them. 

* We are credited with having bestowed more years upon the Tetraeuan- 
gelium than we can claim to have so spent. For such a period we ought to 
have more to show. The truth is, my predecessor and I made our collations 
as opportunity served for visits to libraries. After I took up the work, 


I often laid it aside, sometimes for many months together, while engaged in 
other studies and occupations, 
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details of Syriac grammar and language, some of which, being 
derived from documents hitherto uncollated, are now offered 
for the first time to Oriental scholars. There seems to be no 
need to treat the text of the rest of the Syriac Testament in 
the same exhaustive fashion; but I do not regret that for the 
most important part—the Four Holy Gospels—the evidence for 
our readings has been collected from all quarters, and stated 
in full. Time has not been misspent, since the hours have 
served for an exhaustive and final survey of a field hitherto 
unexplored. No doubt can hereafter be entertained of the 
character and contents of the great version in common use 
in the Syriac Church. We have also made some advance 
towards a revision of the text of the other books of the New 
Testament. For these, the amount of diplomatic evidence is 
not nearly so great. Many questions concerning punctuation 
and vocalization have already been settled in editing the 
Gospels. The careful collation of a few very ancient and 
accurate MSS. of the Acts and the Epistles would com- 
plete the work and provide ample attestation of the text to 
be finally adopted. | 

In the present essay an attempt will be made to determine 
the position of the Peshitto in New Testament criticism. 
We shall follow up the lines of evidence now available as to 
the nature and history of the Peshitto Text. We shall 
inquire, what is its right and authority to speak and testify 
to the readings of the Greek Testament, before we admit it into 
the witness-box. Ifthe Peshitto Version merely reproduces the 
Traditional Greek Text in a Syriac dress, it is worth no more 
than any ordinary Greek copy, and of these we already possess 
a multitude. If the Edessene and the Constantinopolitan read- 
ings are borne on streams of independent derivation, then, when 
they agree, the Greek Text, which they support, can certainly 
claim avery high degree of attestation. But if these readings 
are derived from the same immediate source, the evidence 
for them is not twofold because spoken in two languages. It 
is only the reiterated testimony of one class of witnesses. 
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I. 


1. It seems to be commonly assumed that the text of the 
Peshitto represents in Syriac the Greek readings of codex A 
and the majority of Greek MSS., as distinguished from 
those of codex B and such authorities as side with it. The 
opinion expressed in Miller’s Scrivener! may be placed beside 
that of Westcott and Hort, who say ... ‘it was perceived 
that the Vulgate Syriac Version differed from early Versions 
generally, and from other important early documentary 
authorities, in the support which it frequently gave to the 
common late Greek Text?.’ We will subject these opinions 
to the test of our own independent examination, 

We may begin with the testimony of the Peshitto in a 
collection of passages from the Four Gospels, which will be 
found in an Appendix to the Edition of the Greek Testament, 
issued by the Clarendon Press in 1889%. Some of the 
passages there given were intended to afford examples of 
readings, which have no relation to our present inquiry. 
They are places in which there is no opposition between the 
mass of copies and codex B; or, where the Syriac idiom con- 
veys no information about the variation in the Greek Text. 
It must also be remembered that, as far as the Peshitto is 
concerned, they are an arbitrary and disconnected series, and 
do not afford an adequate view of the text as a whole. Still, 
they will serve our purpose for a preliminary notice, and they 
yield the following results :— 

In St. Matthew the mass of copies are supported by the 

1 Vol. ii. p. 300. | 

4 The New Testament in the Original Greek. Introduction, § 188. 

3 Novum Testamentum. Accedunt Tres Appendices. The text of the 
Oxford Edition by Bishop Lloyd in 1827 has been revised by Dr. Sanday, who 


has added the Appendix Delectus Lectionum notatu dignissimarum, of which 
we have made use. 
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Peshitto in thirty-six places, and cod. B, with, or without, 
the consent of some other authorities, in six places. 

In St. Mark the numbers are twenty-one ‘and one re- 
spectively. 

In St. Luke twenty-five and five. 

In St. John twenty-two and five, 

Thus we find that what is confessedly a superficial and 
inadequate view, seems to confirm the common opinion, to 
which we have adverted. Perhaps that opinion arose from 
partial and insufficient investigations. We will therefore 
pursue the inquiry more exhaustively. 

2. We note first that a Peshitto MS. of the New 
Testament contains less than a Greek copy!. The Canon 
was limited to the Holy Gospels, the Acts with 1 Peter, 
James, and 1 John attached, the fourteen Epistles of St. Paul. 
Next we find that the text of the Gospels exhibits, in all 
Peshitto MSS., some marked divergencies from the Tradi- 
tional Greek Text. The story of the woman taken in adul- 
tery is absent from St. John, the latter part of Matt. xxvii. 
35, that it might be fulfilled, &c., and the Blessing of the Cup 
in Luke xxii. 17, are omitted, while to Matt. xxviii. 18 are 
added the words and as my Father sent me, I also send you. 

From this survey of the character of the Peshitto in broad 
outline, we must pass to a more minute examination of the 
text. It will indeed be impossible to effect an exhaustive 
examination within the limits of the present essay, but 
passages can be examined, which will afford specimens, fully 
sufficient in‘number and importance, of the character of the 
translation as a whole, We will take the first fourteen 
chapters of St. Matthew. They occupy about one-eighth of the 

1 See The Materials, &c., Studia Biblica, iii. p. 53 0’, p. 57 n. Most of 
the extant Syriac Biblical MSS. are copies of the Gospels only. Of the 
forty-two copies employed in the recently published Tetraeuangelium, only 
five, Nos. 12, 16, 17, 33, and 42, contain the Peshitto New Testament 
are and sufficient account of the MSS. of the Peshitto New Testament, 
known to be extant in different libraries, is given by Dr. Gregory in the third 


and supplemental volume of Tischendorf’s Novum Testamentum Graece ; see 
cap. ix, c, pp. 828-851. . 
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text of the Four Holy Gospels in the Peshitto—a substantial 
portion ; and in comparing the Syriac translation of them 
with the Greek original, we have the assistance of the first 
division of Part I of Prebendary Miller’s Zeatual Commentary 
apon the Holy Gospels', This portion of the great work, 
which Miller planned, but did not live to finish, consists of 
the fourteen chapters, which we propose to examine. In all 
places, where the rival schools of criticism differ in the read- 
ings which they prefer, the evidence of Manuscripts, Versions, 
and Fathers is set forth, fully and impartially, by the 
lamented author; but it was not part of his design to quote 
readings, which have never been adopted by any of the lead- 
ing critics; we must therefore supplement Mailler’s annota- 
tions by those given in Tischendorf’s Novum Testamentum, in 
order to discover how far the Traditional Greek Text is sup- 
ported by the Peshitto, and in what readings the latter agrees 
with the text of codex B. 

3. Here we wish to state distinctly that by the ‘ Traditional 
Greek Text’ of the New Testament, we mean the text which 
has been handed down to us by and in the Catholic Church, 
and which is contained in the mass of copies and is attested 
by ecclesiastical writers*. We do not necessarily mean the 
‘Textus Receptus.’ Everybody knows that the latter is only 
a text, found in a particular edition, to which this title was 
assigned by the editor. This text has no authority whatever 
beyond that of the few MSS., on which it ultimately rests >. 


1 A Textual Commentary upon the Holy Gospels largely from the use of 
materials, and mainly on the Text, left by the late John William Burgon, B.D., 
by Edward Miller, M.A., 1899. 

7 See The Traditional Teat of the Holy Gospels vindicated and established, 
Burgon and Miller, 1896, p. § and passim; Revision Revised, p. 269 (xiii), 
with which compare p. 21, note 2. Miller indeed (op. cit. Introduction, 
p. vii) sets the Zertue Receptus in contrast to the texts of Tischendorf and 
others, but that he recognized that it possessed no inherent authority is clear 
from the words used in the Introduction to the Traditional Text, p. 5. The 
paragraph is from his pen, not Burgon’s. 

5 The editions issued by the Elzevirs, of one of which the editor says 
‘ textum habes ab omnibus receptum’—whence the familiar appellatiqn—are 
practically identical with the earlier editions of Stephens, and therefore rest 
on the MSS. Stephens employed. These MSS., for the most part, exhibited 
the readings which belong to the Traditional Greek Text. See more in 
Scrivener’s Introduction, ed. 4, vol. ii. chap. vii. 
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If, as in truth is the case, it coincides to a very large extent 
with the Traditional Greek Text, this fact alone, not the 
name ‘ Receptus,’ imparts any weight, or importance, to its 
readings. Yet in the heat of the controversy which followed 
the publication of The Revision Revised opponents were heard 
to sneer at the late Dean Burgon, as though he quoted the 
Textus Receptus—or, which is practically the same thing, 
Lloyd’s Greek Testament—as an authority! Burgon, who 
had devoted a lifetime to the textual problem, knew better 
than to show such ignorance. When he quoted the Textus 
Receptus, or Lloyd, he did so because those editions give the 
readings of the Traditional Text of the Catholic Church. So 
far was he from a superstitious deference to those late forms 
of text, that he deliberately proposed, and intended to publish, 
a large number of emendations, in order to bring the current 
text into harmony with that of the majority of MSS. and 
the readings of the Fathers”. | 

4. We now proceed with our examination, setting down 
first the reading of the Traditional Text, then comparing with 
it the reading of codex B, and noting to which side the sup- 
port of the Peshitto inclines. In a few cases some other 
Greek readings are added. 


St, MattHew, i-xiv. 


Title. Td xara Mar@aitov “Aytov EvayyéAtov. 
Some MSS. EvayyeAtov cata Mar@atov. 
| B Kara Mad@avov. 
Pesh. us09 Jhojors baspo yard yo! the Holy Gospel, the 
. Preaching of Mattat. 
I. 1. Pesh. 09 represents Aavd of the majority, or perhaps 
Aaved of B &c., but not Aafid of Textus Receptus. 
5. Boot: so Pesh. Js, but B Boes. 
6. Aavid 86 Bacirevs: Pesh. and B om. o Bacuevs. 
4. "Aocd: 80 Pesh. heo/, but B Acad. 
1 Several years afterwards the same charge was brought against the Dean 
by Dr. Salmon in Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, see pp. 3 and 4. For Miller's reply see The Present State of the 


Textual Controversy respecting the Holy Gospels, pp. 24-26. 
3 See Appendix to this essay. 
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10. "Apdv: 80 Pesh. aso, but B Apus. 

15. Marédy: Pesh. \A.© seems to represent MaOOay of B* *. 

The evidence of the Peshitto with reference to variations in the 
spelling of some other names is not adduced, because it is not 
certain in these cases what forms of the Greek it really supports. 

18. “H yévyjors is probably supported by Pesh. os. ; B yevecis. 

prnorevOeions yap: Pesh. and B om. yap. 

25. Airs tov rpwtdroxov: 80 Pesh., but B om. 

II. 11. ESov 76 zasdiov; so Pesh. with B and most, but Text. 
Recept.’ and a few authorities efpoy +. 7. 

17. “Y7o ‘Iep.: B and, as it seems, Pesh.® &a. 

18. @pyvos Kai xkrAavOuds. B om. Opnv. x.; Pesh., having only 
J.as, may be held to support the omission. 

19. Kar dvap daiverar: B daw. x. ov., which is the order of the 
Peshitto, but is also a natural Syriac order; it is, however, 
supported by 8D and others and the Latin. 

21. "HAbev, B exonAGev. Pesh. here JL? , but at v. 20 NAN is 
used for the compound verb. _ 

23. Nafapér: Pesh. bg, though with different vowels, gives 
final 6, as many uncials and cursives read, against Text. Recept., 
Bmai and others. 

III. 3. “Yo: Pesh. as it seems d:a (see ii. 17), so B. 

6. ’Ev ro “Topddvy: B and Pesh. add vrorapw. 

". Td Barripo. airov: Bom. avrov; so Pesh., but seems to have 
read epxopevous BarricOyva, cp. Luke ili, 12. 

11. Barrifw ipas is the order of Pesh. against B; but being 
the natural order of the Syriac it is, perhaps, not clear evidence 
of reading. 

12. ’AzoOyxynv: Pesh. and B add avrov. 

14. B omits "Iwdévvys, Pesh. reads as the majority. 

16. Kai BarriOeis: Pesh. and B BarricOes Se. 

Ev6is avéBn is the order in B and Pesh. B omits aird, which 
is found in the majority and Pesh. 

IV. 3. Kai rpoceAOav aire 6 weipdlwv elev. Pesh. omits avrw, 
and reads e:rey avrw with B &c. 

5. ‘lornow: Pesh. probably eoryncer as B. 

9. Taira mdvra cor Seow: 80 Pesh. against B. 


1 Cp. Lid s0 for Marédar, Luke iii. 24. 2 See preceding page. 
3 Versions, including the Syriac, cannot be relied on for evidence in all 
cases as to the particular preposition in the Greek original, but the Peshitto 


seems usually to have rendered ind by ¢28, and did by ©, or gad. 
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10. ‘Oviow pov: Pesh. with B and Text. Recept. omit, against 
the majority. 

12. ’Axovoas 5¢ 6 Incots: so Pesh.; Bom. o Ingovs. 

13. Here B* reads Nalapa, see ii. 23. 

Kazrepvaovp in the majority, but pow +45 in Pesh. corresponds 
to xadapvaovp of B. 

16, Eide gis péya; Pesh. Jim |s3 Jsaax, which seems to 
represent the order of B. 

18. Tepuraréy dé (sine addit.) Pesh. with B and the majority, 
but Text. Recept. and some cursives add o Ingovs. 

23. “Odnv rHv Tadwralay: Pesh. JLSg oas, which agrees with 
ev ody TH TadtAaua, the reading of B; but Pesh. adds the o Iycovs, 
which B omits. 

24. Pesh. has and before SarpoviLopevovs, which B omits. 

V. 4, 5. Pesh. has the verses in the usual order, which is also 
that of B and nearly all authorities. 

g. Avro viot is the reading of the majority and of B, Pesh. seems 
to omit the avro: with & and some others. 

11. ‘Ppa, which B omits, is expressed in Pesh. 

Wevddpevor: 80 Pesh. with B and nearly all authorities. 

13, BAnOjva ééw, cai katar.: 80 Pesh. asghbho sas Jokals, but 
perhaps the idiom would hardly allow another rendering. B BAnbev 
e&w, OM. Ka. : 

22. Kixy: so Pesh. and the majority; B omits. 

25. "Ev ty 600 per avrod. Pesh., in the order of B, per’ avrov 
ev tT 06w. Pesh. has the second oe zapad@, which B omits. 

27. Pesh. with B and others omits tots dpyaios, which Text, 
Recept. reads. 

28. After ém@vpjoat B and the majority read avrny, others 
avrys; some omit; Pesh. has the pronoun. 

30. BAnOy cis yéevvav: 80 Pesh. Nay; B eis yeevvay aredOy. 

31. 9 in Pesh. probably expresses or, which B omits, . 

32. “Os Gv arrodvon: B ras o azroAvwv, 80 Pesh. 

“Os day daroheAvpévny yapijon is exactly expressed in Pesh.; B o 
arrokeAupevyy yapnoas: a few authorities omit the clause and poryarat, 

39. Thy deEidy cov. Pesh, expresses cov, which 8 and others 
omit. B reads it with the majority. 

44. Evdoyetre rovs xarapwpévous tpas: Bom.; Pesh. gas 00530 
yeas gle, and bless him who curseth you. 

Kadds roteire tots pucovow opas: Bom.; Pesh. has the words 
with and prefixed. T, R. and a few cursives rovs pucovvtas, 
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Tév émnpealovrwy tas, kai: 80 Pesh.; B om. 

47. Pidovs in the majority, Pesh. and B adeAdovs. 
TeAGvas: 80 Pesh.; B eOvixo. 
Otrw (or -ws) in the majority, but Pesh. with B ro avro. 

48. ‘O éy rots otpavots: Bo ovpavios. Tischendorf quotes the 
Peshitto for the former, but the evidence is doubtful. Toy év rots 
ovpavois, V. 16, and 6 ovpavos, vi. 14, are each rendered by 
[sas ; in neither place is there any variation in the Greek. 

VI. 1. "EXenpoovvny of the majority (not B) is almost certainly 
intended by Pesh. JK.o¢), the regular word for éXenpoovvyn. Stxato- 
ovvy is rendered by Jhas}o. 

4. Pesh. reads with the majority atrés before dodwoe:, and the 
concluding words év rw davepo. B omits both. 

5. IIpovevyn, €on: so Pesh. with the majority against B. 

“Ore dméyovot. Pesh. has 9 = or, but it may be inserted 
idiomatically ; B om. | 

6. "Ev ro davepo: so Pesh. as majority; B om. 

12. 'Adienev. Pesh. cara, ddyjxaper, as B. 

13. Pesh. has the Doxology with the majority against B, but 
omits dunyv according to the best MSS. 

15. Ta rapartopara airov om. Pesh. and a few against majority 
with B. 

16. Pesh. has 9 = ori: see ver. 5; Bom. 

18. "Ev ro davepa@, added by Text. Recept., though not part of the 
Traditional Text, is omitted by Pesh. with B and the majority. 

20. Ovdé: so Pesh. and the majority, but & and Curet. xau. 

21. ‘Ypov ... tyav: so Pesh.; Boov... cov. 

22. ‘O dpOarpos Pesh. with the majority; B adds cov. 

"Edy ovv Pesh. and majority, including B; & and Curet. omit. 

24. Mappwva Text. Recept., mcst MSS. papwva, so Pesh. 

25. Kal ri winre: 80 Pesh. with the majority; B and others 
y Te 7, S and others om. 

32. Pesh. with the majority reads otpdvos, which is omitted by 
x, Old Latin and Curetonian. The Lewis palimpsest is defective 
in the latter part of ch. vi. 

33- Bacrrclay rot Geod: so Pesh. with the maonty: ; Bom. 

VII. 2. Here again (cp.v. 48) Tischendorf quotes Pesh., as though 
NwwolKiso necessarily represents perpyOjcera, the reading of B 
and the great majority ; but it may stand for the variant dyre- 
perpyOycerar, cp. .oras for dytixadéowow, Lk. xiv. 12, where the 
dvri is neglected. | 
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5. Thv doxov éx tod 6POaApod cov. This, whether intentionally or 
not, is the order followed in Pesh. B ex 7. od. o. 7. Sox. 

8. whKSKsxo in Pesh. (and so Cur.) seems to express the pres. 
avovyerat of B. 

9. Tis éorw é& &. dvO., dv éay airjon. Pesh. Jama, yaaixe eLse 
woo dsfe, which implies cory, but not édv; both are omitted by B, 

10. Kai éay exactly the lo of Pesh.; B » Kau. 

12. Pesh. omits oty with slight support, against the majority. 

13, 14. ‘“H wvdAy bis; so Pesh. with majority including B. 
Westcott and Hort omit. 

14. T¢ Pesh. and most MSS.; B* and atlas OTL. 

15. Pesh. with B omits dé after TpOwexXeTe. 

16. SrapvAnv: B oradvaAas, for which Tischendorf quotes Pesh.; 
but the evidence is doubtful, for the pl. kAus may represent the 
collective force, which oradvA} often has, see Grimm’s (Thayer) 
and Blomfield’s Lexx. to the Gk. T., s. v. 

19. Ilav, as the majority; but ovv is added by some Greek MSS. 
and the Curetonian. 

24. ‘Opowwow airov. Pesh. reads opowOyoera as B. 

29. Oi ypapparets: Pesh. and B add avrwy. Lachmann with 
Pesh. against B adds xai of Papicaio.. 

VIII. 2. “EA@ay of the majority was probably read by Pesh.; 
cp. rendering of ver. 19, zpoveAOav = o30. B mpocedOuv. 

3. “Hwaro airod 6 "Incots: so Pesh. with the majority; B omits 
6 Inoois. 

5. EiceAOdvre St airg. Text. Recept. and a few MSS. with 
Pesh. against B have 76 "Incoi. 

Kazepvaovp, see iv. 13. 

4. Pesh. om. xai with B. 

8. Adyw: so Pesh. with the majority, including B. Text. 
Recept. Adyov. 

9. ‘Y7rd éfovciay: so Pesh. with the majority, but B adds 
TACO OMEVOS. 

10. Ovde év ro “Iopand rooca’tyv wictw: 80 Pesh., but B zap’ 
ovdevt Too. mi. ev T. Io. 

- 13. Kat ds: Pesh. omits xac with B. 

‘O wats atrod: so Pesh.; Bom. avrov. Pesh. and the majority 
(including B) év 77 wpa éxetvy, where Lachmann reads azo Tis wpas 
éxeivns. 

15. Acpxover air@: so B and the true text of Pesh., but Pesh. 
Edd. and a few MSS. ,oods, avrows. Greek MSS. are divided. 
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21. Tov pabyrav airod: so Pesh.; B om. avrov. 
25. Oi pabyrai: Bom., Pesh, woomm Nh, his disciples. 
“Hyas: so Pesh.; B om. 

27. ‘Yraxovovow airé is also the order of Pesh.; B transposes. 

28. Tepyeonvav: Tadapyvwr B, so Pesh., 

29. Bom. Ingoi, against Pesh. 

31. ‘Exitpepov: so Pesh.; B amocreiXov. 

32. Pesh. Jestus, ers rovs xoupous, as B. 

IX. 2. ’Adéwvrat, perfect, see Winer’s Gr., xiv. 3 a. Pesh, 
qnAanria is possibly the present adievror as B, but cp. the various 
Syriac renderings at Lk. vii. 43, 47, 48. 

Zou ai duapriat cov in the majority, so Pesh., Baov at apapTiat. 

4. ‘Iéev in the majority, B and Pesh. e:Sws. 

"Ypeis évOvpetobe: Pesh. omits vues with B. 
5. Pesh. perhaps supports advevrat, see ver. 2. 
ov in B and the majority ; Pesh. y& cou, as Text. Recept. 

6. ’Eyepbeis: B eyewpe, for which Tischendorf quotes Pesh., where 
“sane pos certainly favours the reading of B, but may be only 
due to the Syriac idiom. 

8. "EOavpacav: B ehoByOyoav, so Pesh. 

11. Elzrov: Pesh, esxo/ , dicunt, represents (perhaps) eAeyor of 
B, but a well supported v.1. is osso/ , dixerunt. There are some 
variations of order in the Greek of the second clause: Pesh. agrees 
with the majority and B. 

12, ‘O d€ ‘Iycois dxovoas elev airois : so Pesh.; Bom. Inoovs and 
QuTots. 

13. Eis perdvovav: B and Pesh. omit. 

14. Nyorevouev rodAd: so Pesh, ; B om. zodXa. 

17. "AroXotvrac: Pesh. 23/’, in the same form as the two 
preceding verbs, seems to express the present arodAvvrau of B. 

18. Els éX\@uyv. Pesh. has [weer] 20 ge [hasd/] JL? ; by com- 
parison of the rendering of viii. 2, it may be inferred that the trans- 
lator read evs tpoceAOuv, the reading of B, or, perhaps, tts poo. 

Aéywv: Pesh. omits 9=or, which is read in the majority and B, 

22, Pesh. has the Incots, which Tischendorf with & omits. 

23. Aéye: atrois: B eXeyev, omitting avros; Pesh, yoo 25f8, 
which seenis to represent eAeyer avrots. 

26. Pesh. with the majority has atry. 

32. “AvOpwrov kwpdv: Pesh. laze, omitting avOpwrov as B. 

33- [Orc] obdérore: Pesh. poo I), without 9, certainly favours 
the omission of or: in the majority of MSS., including B, 
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34. This verse is contained in Pesh., as in almost all authorities, 
including B. 

35. ‘Ev ro Aad: B and Pesh. omit. 

36. “EoxvApévor: so most MSS. and B, but Pesh. oo ell seems 
to represent exAeAvpevor of other MSS. and Text. Recept. 

X. 2. Kai ’IaxwBos: Pesh. with B; the majority omit «at. 

3. AceBBatos 6 éruxrAnOeis Oaddaios: so Pesh., but B omits AcBB. 
o erixAn6. 

4. Kavavirys. Pesh, las represents xavavacos of B, 

8. Before or after Aer. xabap., B, Text. Recept., and others insert 
vexpous eyeipere; 80 Pesh. (ed. Schaaf), but the MSS. omit. 

10. ‘PdBdovs: thus many uncials and cursives, but Pesh. |\ra 
sing. with B and others. 

’Eorw is expressed by Pesh., B omits. 

12. Pesh. as B and the rest, without the addition in & and the 
Latin. 

14. "Egepxdpevor! so Pesh., cp. the rendering of Mark xi. 19; 
B adds eu. 

Tov xovioprov tr. 70d. in B and the majority; Pesh. eo IL. 0 

@,3 represents 7. xov. ex 7: wrod. of 8 and Latin, cp. the rendering of 
Acts xiii, 51. 

19. AoOyncerar yap tpiv ev éxeivg Ty Opa ti AaAnoere (or -yTE)? 
so Pesh. and B} a few omit. 

_ 23. For ddAny or érépav the evidence of the Peshitto is uncer- 
tain; the same Syriac is sometimes used for the former, sometimes 
for the latter, cp. Matt. iv. 21 and vi. 24. 

33. Pesh. seems to confirm airéy xéyo of the majority; B xayw 
avtov. 

XI. 2. Avo rév pabyrév airotd: B (with Pesh.) da 7. pad. avr. 

5. Kai before ywdAol, xwot, and rrwyxoi, which some omit, is 
found in Pesh., also before vexpo. with B and others, but against 
the majority. 

8. ’Ev padaxots iparios: B omits saris, also eioiy at the end 
of the verse. Pesh. reads both. 
. g. “deity; rpopyrnv; so Pesh., but B has zrpodyrny dev ; 

10. Otros ydp: so Pesh., but B omits yap. Pesh. has és xara- 
oxevace: with B and the majority. 

15. Axoveww, which B omits, is read by Pesh. 

16. Ev dyopais xaOnpévors: Pesh. has xaOypevors first, as B, and 
reads ev [ry] ayopa as D and some cursives. 

Tots éraipors airév: so Pesh. as Text. Recept. against B, 
VOL. V, PART LIL. Q 
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17. "EOpnvncaper ipiv: 20 Pesh.; B omits vue. 

19. Tov réxvev abras: Br. epywy av., and so Pesh. 

21. Xopafiy and ByOcaida are favoured by Pesh.; B XopaLev, 
Bybcaday. 

o70d@ : xafnpevor, which is added in & and others, is not in Pesh. 

23. Kazxepvaovp: see note on iv. 13. 

xataBcBacOnoy : so Pesh. with the majority; B xaraByon. 

yevopevas ev cot: this is the order of Pesh., but B e cox yer. 

cyeway: B enewev, and Pesh. has fem. sing. in agreement with 
Sodom. 

26. ’Eyévero edSoxia: this is the order of Pesh., but B has evdoxta 
eyev. 

XII. 3. "Eveivace: 80 the majority with B and Pesh., but some 
add avros. 

For Aavié see note on 1. I. 

4. "Edayev: 80 Pesh. with the majority, but B epayov. 

Otis: Pesh. sing., as B, but Jsa.X, bread, for dprovs precedes. 

8. tov caBBdrov: so Pesh. with the majority, but Text. Recept. 
and some cursives prefix «at. 

10. "Hy: so the majority; B omits; Pesh. and others yy exe. 

11. Tis ora: Cores Giso recognizes an era: [or core], which 
a few omit, against the majority, including B. 

14. Oi 8 Papwator cvpBovaov edaBov Kar’ avirod éfeAOoyres in 
the majority, but B and Pesh. transpose efeA0. Se o1 Pap. cvpB. eX. 
Ke. QUT. 

15. "OxAor was read by Pesh.; B omits.. 

22. HpoonvéxOn aire Sapovitdpevos tupddgs cal xwdds: 80 the 
majority, but B and Peshitto zpooyjveyxay avrw SaporLopevov 
tupdov Kat kwov. 

“OQore tov Tuddov kai xwddv: 80 the majority, but Pesh. and 
afew transpose r. cud. x. tud. kal AoA. : B omits 7. rud. cae and Kat 
before AaXew: Pesh. omits the latter xa:, but the construction is 
different. 

25. Band others omit 5 "Incots: Pesh. read it with the majority. 

24. “Ypav écovra xpirai: the order of the majority, with which 
Pesh. 39 yeas ov agrees. B xpira: eo. vp. 

28. "Ev Ivevuart @eod éyw, the order of the majority, including 
B; so Pesh.; many cursives eyw ev Tvevpart @eov. 

31. Tots dvOparas at the end of the verse is omitted by B but 
read by Pesh. ; 

32.°Ev r@ viv aid in the majority, B rovrw rw awve: Pesh. 
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seems to have had tw awv tovrw, as a few MSS. read, but 
luoy bsaSso stands for éy 7G viv aiév, Titus ii.12; cp. 2 Tim. 
lv. 10. 
35- Gyoavpod: so the majority with B and Pesh.; others add 
TnS Kapodtas. 
38. ’Azrexp(Onocav: B adds avrw: Pesh. oS wesslo 22. Odd, 
arexpiOnoav . . . eyovres avTu. 
Kat Sapicaiwv: so Pesh., B omits. 
40. “Eorat: Pesh., as the majority, without xat following, which 
is added by D. 
44. ’Emotpéjw eis tov olkdv pov is also the order of Pesh., but 
B has es 7. oux. wm. erurrpeyw. 
46. “Ere 58... ddeAdoi atrod. B omits Se, X> omits avrov, Pesh. 
read both. 
47. Pesh. has this verse, which B omits, 
XIII. 1. Ad, azo: B omits; Pesh. read de, and ao, or ex. 
g. ’Axovew: so Pesh., B omits. 
11. Eiey atrois: so Pesh. with B and the majority. x omits 
QuTols. 
14. Adrots in the majority; Pesh. had em’ avrois, as D and 
others, or ev, the reading of a few MSS. 
15. Tots doi in the great majority, but Pesh. read rows wow 
avrwv bis, which has little support. 
16. Ta dra tyay: so Pesh.; B omits vywr. 
17. Pesh. read yap, which § and a few omit. 
22. Tov aidvos rovrov: 50 Pesh.; B omits rovrov. 
23. Tiv yav ty xodqv: this is the order of Pesh., but it is the 
natural order of the Syriac. B and others ryv xaAnv ynv. 
24. Serefpovrs: Pesh. \s5y§ is the ove(payrs of B. 
28. Ot dé dodAot: so Pesh.; B omits. 
31. Pesh. as the majority with B; eAaAnoer for rapeOyxev in D 
and others. 
33. Adrois: N and others add Acywy: Pesh. as the majority. 
34. Odx: I without peo almost proves that Pesh. read oux, and 
not ovdey of B and others. 
35- Lpodyrov: so Pesh., & adds Hoaov. 
Kéopov: B omits, Pesh. reads it. 
36. ‘O "Incots: Bomits; Pesh. has it after rore at the beginning 
of the verse. 
Ppdoov: B dsacadyoov: dp. seems to be intended by wa® of 
Pesh., cp. asxyo/ for Suerdpyoay in Xvill. 31. 
Q2 
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37. Pesh. had atrois, which B omits. 

40. Tovrov: so Pesh., B omits. 

43- Axovew: so Pesh., B omits; cp. ver. 9. 

44. Ila\w: so Pesh., B omits. 

Kai xavra 60a éxet zwei: Pesh. omits xa, and has the order 
wwe 7. 0. Exet, Which agrees with B's text. 

45. "AvOpdrw éurdpy: Pesh. Jeqh Jsages, B omits arOp. 

46. °Os etpiv: Pesh. waa/l e? 9° seems to represent the 
reading of B evpwr de. 

51. Aeyet avrois 6 “Inoovs: Pesh. and the majority; B omits. 

Kvpee: B omits, Pesh. has We, Our Lord. 

52. Eis ryv Bacuveiay: B ry Bacrreta: Pesh. LaaSsa\ probably 
represents the former, but it is not certain. 

55- Iwons: this (or rather Iwoy) was the reading of Pesh. with 
the majority. B Iwond¢. 

57. Tq watpiit avrov: B omits avrov. In Pesh. okt, o 
certainly expresses either avrov, or the v. l. dia. 

XIV. 3. Pesh. reads atrov, which B omits. 

Kai ero év pvAaxy: this is also the order of Pesh., but might 
represent the v. 1. aweOero: B has ev pvAaxy ameOero. 

4. Atré 6 "Iwdvrys is also the order of Pesh., but B transposes 
o I. and avr. 

6. Teveciwy S& dyopévwv: B yeveors Se yevopevors: a few yeve- 
guy 8 yevopevov: Pesh. ods Ki eo? Joo 29, which favours 
some case of yevoyevos: cf. the rendering of 77yov airiv jpépay by 
aoa. woroeas in Esther ix. 17. 

g. Pesh. read éAvr70y 6 Baorreds, Sa Sé rovs dpxovs, as the 
majority; B Avi es o B. dia TF. op. 

12. "Hpay ro copa, kai €faav airéd in the majority; B rrepa 
and avrov. Pesh. osa9 ogSsa adae favours rrwpa, and omits 
avro or avrov, but reads his corpse. 

13. Kai dxovcas: B axovoas de, which is supported by Pesh. qo. 

14. Pesh. has 6 “Incots, which B omits. 

15. Ot pabyrat airod: so Pesh.; B omits avrov. 

’AroAvoov: a few authorities add ovy, but not Pesh. 

18. Adrovs &de: 80 Pesh.; B wde avrovs. 

19. AaPov in the majority and B., but Pesh. and a few xat 
Aa Lov. 

22. Kat eidéws qvayxacey 6 “Incots rovs pabytas airod. B and 
others with Pesh. omit Inoovs. A few omit evfews and N and 
several avrov: Pesh, reads both. 
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24. Méoov ris Oadacons jv: so the majority; Pesh. Loo faws 
Ihc Jhon dco/ NY, ce, which agrees with B's reading oradious 
woAXovs aro TS YNS AmeELXeE. 

25. “Aw7AGe in the majority, B yAGe, which seems to be supported 
by JL? of the Peshitto, for arnAOe is generally rendered by Sw)/. 

“O ‘Incots, which B omits, is read in Pesh. 

26. Kai iddvres airov of pabyrai: B ov Se pabyras dovres avrov : 
Pesh. as the majority, but reading his disciples. 

24. Adrois 6 Incots in nearly all MSS.; B o Iyo. avrows: a few 
omit o Incovs: Pesh. has but Jesus at once spake with them. 

28. Air 6 Ilérpos ele . . . rpds oe édAOetv: B o Ilerpos eurev 
avTw, eAfew mpos oe, Which readings correspond to solo 3 fluro 
ylos Jl? oS yano ... oS in Pesh. 

29. ’EAOeiy is represented by JLsy of Pesh.; B xac mAOev. 

30. "Avenov ioxupdv: B omits uryupov, Pesh. reads it. 

33- EAOovres xpocextvncay: so Pesh.; B omits eAGovres. 

34. Tevvycaper: B, but not Pesh., prefixes ets. 

36. IapexadAovy airéy: so Pesh.; B omits avrov. 


5. In examining the character of the Peshitto in fourteen 
chapters, we have noted the readings of the version in two 
hundred and forty-three verses or places; but several of 
these readings have no importance for the purpose in hand. 
In not a few cases the evidence of the Peshitto is doubtful. 
In others, where the witness is clear, the Greek readings, 
which are attested by the Syriac, have no direct connexion 
with the subject of our inquiry. An instance of the latter 
class of passages is Matt. ii. 11, where the agreement of the 
Peshitto with B is of no significance, for the majority of MSS. 
of all ages supports the same reading, while only a very few 
have the alternative reading of the Textus Receptus. We 
exclude therefore the seventy-six following places :— 

Title, 1.1; ii. 11,235 li. 11; iv.13a,18; v. 4, 5,9, II, 13, 
27, 28, 31, 39, 48; vi. 5b, 15, 16, 18, 20, 22b, 24, 3235 vil. 
2, 5, 12, 13,16, 19,29; villi. 5, 8,13 b, 15; ix. 2, 5,6, 11 bis, 
18, 22, 26, 33, 34, 36; x. 8, 12, I14b, 19, 23; xL 5, 10 b, 
16, 2b; xi. 3, 8, 10, 11, 22b, 28, 32, 35, 40; xill. II, 14, 
15, 17, 31, 33) 35) 523 Xiv. 15b, 19, 22. 
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The remaining one hundred and sixty-seven passages form 
two groups; (I) those in which the Peshitto supports the 
readings of the majority of Greek MSS., (II) those in which 
the Peshitto supports the readings of codex B. 

I. i. 5, 7, 10,188, 25; Ul. 213 Ul. 14, 163; Iv. 9, 12, 23, 
24; V. 11, 22, 25b, 30, 32b, 44 ter, 47b; vi. 1, 4 bis, 5a bis, 
6, 13, 21, 2% 8, 25, 333 Vil. 9, 10, 14; Vill. 2, 3, 9, 10, 13, 
21, 25 bis, 27, 29, 31; 1X. 2, 12, 14, 23; xX. 3, TO, 14, 33; x1 
8 bis, 9, 10a, 15, 16, 17, 21, 23 bis, 26; xii. 4, 15, 25, 27, 31, 
38, 44, 46, 47; xiii. 1, 9, 16, 22, 23, 28, 34, 35, 36 bis, 37, 40, 
43, 44.8, 45, 51 bis, 55, 573 XIV. 3 bis, 4,10, 14, 15a, 18, 25, 
26, 27, 29, 30, 33, 34, 36. 

II. i. 6,15, 18b; ii. 17, 18,193 ili. 3, 6, 7,12, 16 bis; iv. 
3, 5, 10, 13 b, 16, 23; Vv. 25 a, 32a, 47 bis; vi. 12; vii. 8, 9, 
15, 24, 295 Vili. 5, 7,13, 28, 325 1x. 4 bis, 5, 8, 13, 17, 18, 
32, 35; X. 2, 4,10; xi. 2, 5,16, 19, 23 bis; xii. 4, 14, 22 a, 
38; xill. 24, 44 b, 46; xiv. 6, 12, 13, 22, 24, 25, 28. 

Several of the verses, which are cited, involve more than 
one distinct point in the evidence ; they are therefore neces- 
sarily entered in the summary under more than one head. 
Some of the verses, which are excluded, may be thought to 
contain evidence of the connexion of the Peshitto with the 
majority of the MSS. on the one side, or with cod. B on the 
other. We have preferred in all cases of doubt to exclude 
the verse, rather than to seem to overstate the case; but a few 
instances more or less would make no real difference in the 
general result, which is as follows :— 

In fourteen chapters the readings of the Peshitto are found 
to support the Traditional Greek Text in one hundred and 
eight places, and the Text of codex B in n aixty-five places— 
more than half the number. 


II. 


1. It is not our intention in this essay to pursue our in- 
vestigations beyond the Holy Gospels. Questions concerning 
the value of the evidence of the Peshitto are limited to those 
books for the present; when Curetonian Epistles and a Lewis 
Acts have been discovered, a wider field will be opened up ; but 
the results we have already obtained, and the considerations 
to follow, are, we think, sufficient in amount and weight to 
stamp the character of the Peshitto as a whole. These results 
will by some be received with surprise; yet Westcott and 
Hort have already said ' :-— 

‘Nevertheless the two texts are not identical. In a con- 
siderable number of variations the Vulgate Syriac? sides with 
one or other of the Pre-Syrian texts against the Antiochian 
Fathers and the late Greek text, or else has a transitional 
reading, which has often, though not always, some Greek 
documentary attestation.’ 

The first two assertions in this quotation are, on the whole, 
confirmed by our examination of the text of Matt. i-xiv. The 
last assertion is somewhat vague, but appears intended to 
mean that the Peshitto readings form a connecting link 
between the texts which the writers call respectively 
‘Pre-Syrian’ and ‘ Antiochian and late.’ To complete our 
investigation, we will now collect from the same chapters of 
St. Matthew those places in which the Peshitto witnesses 
to independent readings, as distinguished from those in which, 
as we have already seen, it supports either codex B or the 
Traditional Greek Text. We will add in each case a com- 
4 New Test., Introd., § 189 

* By which they mean the Peshitto. As has often been pointed out, this 


epithet expresses the reception and popularity of this version, but assuines 
a theory about its origin which is still a subject of discusaion. 
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parison with the Curetonian and the Lewis! MSS., and give, 
where necessary or desirable, confirmatory readings, especially 
those of D, and the evidence of the Old Latin; but we shall 
not attempt to exhibit the attestations-in full: space would 
not permit, and the reader can verify our conclusions from 
the pages of Tischendorf. 


2. St. Martruew, i—xiv. 


I. 20. Om. Sov, also ii. 1, and often. As the use of Jos, Zo, is in 
accordance with Syriac idiom, it is difficult to believe that a trans- 
lator would fail to employ the particle, if wov were before him in 
his Greek MS. Sometimes, but not often—e. g. xii. 49—Jov, Zo, is 
introduced, where there is no dov in the Greek. Cur. and Lp. 
omit at i. 20, but at ii. 1 read and lo. 

23. MeO’ mpudv 6 Beds, yors/ ear, Our God is with us, but our 
may be intended to express 6. Cur. and Lp. as Pesh., but trans. S d. 

25. "Eyivwoxev: Pesh. ona, éyvw airyy, the reading of D and 
the Old Latin. Cur. and Lp. different. , 

II. 1. Om. idov, see i. 20. 

Tis “Iovdaias, J20o0? pur hus, Bethlehem of Judah (so Cur. 
and Lp.) as ver. 6, and so ver. 5. 

5. Om. air: so X> Chrys. (codd. Moscuenses 3), but not Cur. 
and Lp. 

6. Om. y7, Pesh. Cur. Lp. 

8. Eirev: Pesh, adds yoo, avross, with Cur. and Lp. Pesh. 
has the order z. +. zrasdtov axprBws: so Cur.; Lp. omits axprBus. 

’Exav 82 etpyre, dmayyeidaré pot, oh vow ouaale foo 
wolan, And when ye have found him, come tell me. It is doubtful 
if the translator had avrov, but probable that he read Sevre. Cp. 
xxvill. 6, where detre idere is rendered qrolu qwll. Cur. and Lp. 
as Pesh. 

11. Pesh. opvpvay kat A(Bavov. So Cur. and Lp, 

13. Om. idov, see 1. 20; so Cur. and Lp. 

14. ‘O 8& éyepOeis: Pesh. Cur. Lp. But Joseph arose. This is 
hardly to be reckoned a v.1.; probably the name is added for 
clearness ; yet it is supported by Old Latin MSS. 


1 I shall use the symbol Zp., which I employed six years ago when writing 
in the Critical Review, to indicate the palimpsest discovered and published 
by Mrs. Lewis. Every one calls the companion text the Curetonian, after its 
discoverer. Appellations which tend to confuse the Sinai Palimpsest with 
the Codex Sinatticus, may mislead some readers, S resembles S, the symbol 
of a tenth century MS. 
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19. Tov ‘Hpwdov: Pesh. Cur. Lp. add rod BacAéws, having, as it 
seems, the same reading as in ver. 1, and again omit idov. 

21. Joseph added, as ver. 14; not Cur. nor Lp. 

23. k5a3 sing., the Prophet, Pesh. Cur. and Lp. 

ITI. 3. Pesh. omits A€yovros, with slight support. Cur. and Lp. 
read it. 

8. Kaprovs agfiovs Pesh. with Cur. and Lp. 

10. "Hdy 5é: Pesh. gaz Jor, reading, as it seems, *I8od 8¢. Cur. 
Lp. Jovo, cat iSov. 

12. Pesh. reads dAwva, cirov, and azo@yjxnv as if plurals; Cur. so 
reads the last two, Lp. the second only. All omit airod after ctrov. 

16. Idev omitted in Pesh., read in Cur. and Lp. 

IV. 1. Tod Tvevparos: Pesh. and Cur. add hagasye, déywovvys, 
i,e. dyfov, but rather as an explanation than following a different 
reading. Lp. follows the Greek. All have the order vzo +. wvev. 
eis T. epnpov with & K. 

15. Pesh. omits xai before yy, and proceeds focus Jund0/ , which 
certainly looks like a reading 6dds, for the adverbial sense of the 
accusative é3sv would require a preposition before kuso/. Cur. 
and Lp. read xai but have 3/ as Pesh. 

19, Aéyee atrois: Pesh. and Cur. add Jesug*. ‘Ypas: Pesh. 
with D and Old Latin MSS. adds yeveoOar: not Cur. nor Lp. 

20. Aixrva: Pesh. adds avrwy: so Cur. and Lp. 

23. Pesh. omits the second zacay: not Cur. nor Lp. 

24. \aisaks ele ears lo cee AAD wad? em/, TOUS KAKOS 
éyovras . . . Kal tovs PBacdvos ovvexopevovs, the repetition of 
ems / suggesting that Pesh. read rovs before Bacdvos. Cur. and 
= are different and diverge from the Greek. 

. "Tdmv dé: Pesh. adds Jesus, as iv. 19; not Cur. nor Lp. 

II. aan JlaNae> eS Boo bars Iho No yaaass. Three 
transpositions, as though reading xa? ipov wav pyya rovnpov Evexev 
€uov Wevddpevor. fyua wrovnpov is the usual Syriac order of noun 
and adjective, the other two changes are not required by the idiom 
and certainly suggest a different order in the Greek. Cur. and Lp. 
have xa@ ipov in the same position: the former certainly, the 
latter probably, omits pyc. Cur. has pevddpevoe before ev. ép.: 
Lp. omits it. | 


* It may be said with good reason that this addition is like that of Joseph 
in ii, 14 and 21, but Dr. Sanday treats the addition or omission of Jesus in 
Xvi. 21 a8 a var. lect., see Append. p. 107. On the other hand, the case of 
copies, with which Dr. Sanday was dealing, is different from that of a Version. 
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12. Ogee gogo, Then rejotce, as though reading rore xaipere. Not 
Cur. nor Lp. 

17. Old editions of Pesh. omit the second 7\9ov. The true text 
agrees with the Greek, so also do Cur. and Lp. 

31. Pesh. Cur. Lp. omit dé. 

36. All transpose and add o>, as though reading xoijoa év 
ie play tpixa evxny 4H pédauvay. 

7. J Yo xat od ov, Pesh. Cur. Lp. 

Pesh. .oas iis ad, 7¢ Karapupérp tpyds, In Bing. Cur, 
and Lp. omit “the clause. 

45- “Ore: Pesh. 9 oo, He who. Pesh. also transposes ayafovs 
xat zovnpovs. In each case P is supported by Cur. Lp. and some 
Old Latin MSS. ; 

VI. 1. Hpooeyere: Pesh. (not Cur. nor Lp.) adds 5€, with x and 
others. 

5. ®Aovow: Pesh. and Cur. add orjva, the Old Latin sealing 
and omit éorares. Lp. omits the verse. 

17. Pesh. transposes, Nia: ro zpdcwrdv gov, xat drAeufar TH 
xepaAyv cov. So Cur. Lp. is defective to viii. 3. 

18. y 22s Oo, aiTos drodwce cot, Pesh., not Cur. 

32. Ilayvra yap ratra ra €6vy: 80 the true text of the Peshitto, 
but the old editions and some MSS. add braXNsy, rod xdopov. 
Cur. adds \s5{s, with the same meaning. Olde ydp: Pesh. (not 
Cur.) 8, with slight support. 

VIL. 16. wo? 5 AG eS, dro dé +. xap. av., Pesh. ; Cur. S..20, ovv. 

VIII. 2. gu Jose, Aerpos ris, Pesh. and Cur. 

3. Tv xetpa: Pesh. adds avrod with Cur. Lp. and &. 

4. Wad, to the Priests, pl., Pesh. and Cur. The reading of Lp. 
is conjectural, and given as sing. by the Editors. 

To dapov: so Pesh., but a well supported v.1. is ytssas, thy 
gift. Cur. and Lp. have the gift. 

5. Pesh. adds vs, as ver. 2; so Cur. In Tin there is a 
lacuna. 

8. Pesh. has oo orgs. The same construction is found in 
ver. 13. Probably in each case og stands for the article and does 
not represent a reading éxetvos. Cur. and Lp. have also oo, but 
here before the noun, ver. 13 after as Pesh. 

12. “ExBAyPjoovra: Pesh. .aaas, shall go forth; so Cur. and 
Lp. with &. 

14. Ilérpov: Pesh. yassaa?, Sipwvos, cp. Mark i. 29 in the 
Greek. So Cur. and Lp. 
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16. \Oowos?, Ta mvevpata airav, Pesh., but Cur. and Lp. only 
oe ? 9 aura. 

23. Wams We 90. There is no Jesus in the Greek, but see 
note on ii. 14. Our. and Lp. are both defective here. 

_ 24. Adrés dé: Pesh. adds wane, Jesus, as in the preceding verse ; 
so vers. 26, 28, 32. Cur.is defective to x. 32. Lp. has not the 
addition, here or below, but is defective in the beginning of ver. 26. 

25. Kupte: Pesh. here, and ix. 28, xiii. 51, has ed, Our Lord, 
but the difference is rather of idiom than of reading. Lp. agrees 
with Pesh. Cur. is defective: at xiii. 51 both omit the word. 

26. Pesh. and Lp. the wind in the singular, with & and others. 

24. Pesh. and Lp. omit xai before oi dvepor. 

29. Pesh. om. idov: cp. note on i. 26, 

32. Pesh. omits iSod and the second yo/pwy: so Lp., but there 
are many differences between the texts, 

33. Joo Prxoro, as though reading wdvra rd yevdpeva: cp. the 
Syriac of xvili. 31, Lp. has‘\So, zavra, but the rest is illegible. 

IX. 2. Pesh, om, idov, as viii, 29 above. Lp. is defective, here 
and the next two verses, 

3. Kai i8ov, tues 7. y.: Pesh, rues 88 7. ys 

4. Elev: Pesh, adds avrois, with D and some others. 

5. Pesh, seems to have ’Ad. cor ai duaprias cov, reading both cor 
and gov. Lp.the same, On ddéwvra: or ddievras see note on ix. 2, 
p. 202. 

6. Pesh. om. rére (with M) and has [L:4:0 oo, for which see 
note on viii. 8. Lp. reads rére but has p ood. 

10. Pesh. omits éyévero and reads atiréy dvaxepévov, with N*, 
It also omits xat iSov. Lp, is defective. 

15. For wevOe Pesh. has p » vnorevev, with D and Old 
Latin MSS. Lp. follows the Greek. 

16. Pesh. omits dé: so Lp. 

18. Pesh. om. iSov. Lp. Joo, xai Sov. 

19. Pesh. transposes, xai of pabyrai abrov Kal 7KoAovOncay avTa, 
reading 3rd pers. pl. as E and some other copies. Lp. follows the 
Greek. 

28, bsac Ce &, but perhaps as before (viii. 8) only the article 
is intended, of rvdAot. So Lp. 

30. whol/ Jeans00, Kai ebOis dvewyOnoav: so Lp. 

32. ADs sWaa, 2B 00, And as Jesus went forth, they 
brought. idov is omitted. Lp. omits iSov, but otherwise follows 
the Greek. 
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36. "dav 5€: Pesh. adds “Incots (not Lp.) with some support. 

37. Tore: Pesh. 0, xar: Lp. eseoos, rére. 

X. 1. “Efgovoiay: Pesh. adds xara with E and others, but not Lp. 

oid, xai padoxiay, xGcay being omitted ; s0 Lp. 

2. sondsbe e? \Oom?, "Exetvwy S¢ tr&v Sadexa. In Lp. the 
sentence is inverted, but there is no éxeivwv. 

4. Pesh. prefixes xai to Sipwv, and reads Lick a0, S’carjuta; 80 
Lp. Both omit xai before xapadovs. 

10. My: Pesh. and Lp. Je, unde. 

24. Avddoxadev: Pesh. adds airot with Lp. and &. 

25. Pesh. has always ocaJXxvo, Belzebub; so Cur. So also 
Lp. here ; in the other places the MS. is defective. 

28. Kai before yvy7 is omitted by Pesh. and Lp. 

30. Pesh, adds ipav after xeparys. So apparently Lp., but the 
wording is different. 

XI. 5. Pesh. has xat before Xezpoi, as well as the other nouns. 
So Cur. Lp. is defective here. 

14. AdgfacOa: Pesh. adSas, défacbc, as E and some cursives, 
but not Cur. nor Lp. 

20. Tore npgaro: Pesh. adds Jesus. So Cur. Lp. is defective. 

21. Pesh. prefixes Joo 22516, and he was saying; Cur. pho, 
and he said; Lp. defective. 

madat dv: Pesh, gs9 sao. The same occurs at Luke x, 13. It 

looks like a reading dé, for ay is usually passed over in the Syriac 
rendering. Cur. as Pesh, Lp. is again defective. 

24. war baw), Aéyw cot, Pesh., with slight support. Cur. 
omits the pronoun ; Lp. is defective. 

XII. 2. I8dvres: Pesh, adds airovs with Cur. and Old Latin 
and some Greek MSS. Lp. 1s defective to ver. 7. 

5. Pesh. om. trois cdBBaow : so Cur. 

g. “ExetOeyv: Pesh. adds Jesus (not Cur.) with C and some 
others. 

10. Pesh, reads Kai dvOpwrds tis: see note on i. 20: Cur. has 
isov and tis. 

11. Pesh. and Cur. omit totro and read xpare?, éyeper, with D and 
others. Lp. seems also to have the present tense, but is defective. 

13. Pesh, Kai égéreve trav xelpa adrod, and omits tyuys. So Cur. 
and, as it seems, Lp., but the writing is in part defective. 

24, 27. See note on x. 25. 

30. $4530 03,590, as though they read oxopritwy cxoprife. So 
Cur. In Lp. the writing is lost. 
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32. Pesh., with Cur, and Lp., év r@ aidv péAAov7t, but the repe- 
tition of the noun is almost required by the idiom, 

44. Secapwpévoy: Pesh. prefixes xae with Cur. Lp, 8 and others. 

46. For iSod Pesh, has oh/, #AGov. Cur. and Lp. agree with the 
Greek, 

49. Pesh. xai, idev, of ddeX., repeating iSov, which is so often 
omitted, cp. 1. 20, Cur. as Pesh,, but Lp. has a different 
expression. 

XIII, 1. ohuo.. . aay (cited by Tischendorf) exactly represent 
éfnrOev Kai éxaPyro, but participle and finite verb are often resolved 
into two finites, with or without copula. Lp. here omits and, 
Cur. agrees with Pesh. 

- 10, Pesh. adds adrod to of palyrai, with Cur. Lp. and others. 

13. Pesh. cosas at end of clause, as though reading add 
avrots: but inferences from order of words are somewhat doubtful. 
Cur. and Lp. as Pesh. 

18. Life NES Thv wapafoAnv Tov orepparos, Cur, and Lp. 

agree with the Greek. 

23. Tov Adyov: Pesh. adds pov, oh Sx, and has the order éxovwr 
7. Aoy. pov. Cur. and Lp. have this order, but not pov. Old Latin 
q has verbum meum. 

*Os 3} xaprodopet: Pesh. and Cur. J3\S eo0, which perhaps 
represents dé, the reading of A, rather than 67. Lp. has and then it 
yreldeth, the Old Latin reading. 

28, Pesh. (against the majority, but with D and Old Latin) has 
the order A€yovor (not elzov) airG of SovAor: but it is a natural 
Syriac order, Cur. and Lp. as Pesh. 

29. Ov: pymore: Pesh. sad, omitting od, but Cur. and Lp. 
have it. The negative is implied in either reading. 

Pesh. (with slight support) ¢ ipa atrois kai (@/) 7. cirov. Cur. 
and Lp. transpose, xai r. otrov dpa air. 

30. Eis Sécpas: Pesh. JKszeohs oul oiamle, Sy. avra Secpas: 
so Cur. Lp. with Old Latin and some Greek MSS. 

32. MetLov tov: Pesh. p. ravrwy tov. So Cur. Lp. and some 
Greek MSS. 

41. Tovs zovotvras: Pesh. Cur. Lp. all them which do. 

48. ‘AvaBiBacavres: Pesh. adds airjv, with some support. It 
has the xa/, which some omit, and after xa0icavres, proceeds .w.Sy, 
sas anno)” lao, they selected ; and the good they put into 
vessels, Cur. and Lp. have airiv and xai, but express the latter 
part of the verse differently. 
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54, 57- Pesh. for zarpis has JK1._00, city. So Cur.; also Lp. at 
ver. 54, at 57 it 1s defective’. 

XIV. 1. ‘Ev éxeivw: Pesh. adds S€: so Cur. and, no doubt, Lp., 
but the writing is defective. 

4. At the end Pesh. adds JLAs/, wife; so Cur., but not Lp. 

6. |aisieo Pee, ev péow tov avaxepevwv, cp. Mark vi. 22. So 
substantially Cur., but Lp. omits the clause. 

7. ‘Qpodrdynoev: Pesh. lsa., sware, with slight support, but not 
Cur. nor Lp. 

8. Pesh., with Cur. and Lp., has She said, Give me here. The 
order was perhaps altered for the sake of the Syriac idiom, but it 
is supported by the Greek of D. 

9. Pesh. adds at the end oN, to her, with Cur. ; so apparently 
Lp., but the word is illegible. 

13. Ilelg: Pesh. hasas, as if reading 84 gypas, but the same 
rendering of zefq7 is found in Mark vi. 33. Cur. more literally 
Seque; Lp. is defective. 

15. Tods dxAous: Pesh. adds \45}9, rv dvOpdrrwv, not Cur. ; Lp. 
is defective. 

16. Pesh, omits "Incots, with Cur. Lp. & and D. 

19. "Emi rovs xéprous: Pesh. hx3/ Sax, on the ground, but Cur. 
lacs, Lp. losa., to express the ydprovs. 

Jeias ammo Jirod) LYS woo mMdRA owo, and 
gave to his disciples (omitting tots dprovs) and the disciples set 
them before the multitudes. Cur. He brake the bread and gave to 
his disciples and his disciples gave to the multitudes ; soLp.? Pesh. 
has some slight support from the Old Latin. 

21. Pesh. omits wcei: so Cur.; Lp. is defective. 

24. Pesh. omits 75, with D and Old Latin MSS. It also has 
eer Jaw Ners, Bacav{dpevov ror’. Most of Lp. is illegible. 
Cur. does not read 737 or ugeo. Cur. and Lp. have and they were 
distressed, mas. pl. 

25, 26. kiso bis, water, for ris OaAdoons. tiv Oddaccar, looks 
like an early error for lsc, sea. Lp. is defective at ver. 25, and 


has fsa. at ver. 26. Cur. has biso ver. 25, [xa ver. 26. 


1 The Syriac expresses a special meaning of the word—‘ native place,’ in 
general, hence ‘city.’ Besides instances in the Gospels, it is so used by Philo 
and Josephus; see Thayer's Grimm’s Lexicon, Blomfield’s Lexicon to the 
Greek Testament, s.v. It would therefore be unreasonable to suppose that the 
Syriac had a reading wdéAis, 

? On \ao, which is read in Cur. as well as in Pesh., but not in Lp., see 


remark on the use of Oo, viii. 8, above. 
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_ 26. Tischendorf quotes Pesh. for the inversion zepurarodvta émt 7. 
6aX., but the order seems due to the Syriac idiom. Cur. and Lp. 
have the same order. 

29. ‘O d€: Pesh., with E and others, adds noods: not Cur.; Lp. 
is defective here. 
31. “O "Inoois: Pesh. .ss, our Lord. Cur. has Jesus, Lp. is 
defective. 
34. Pesh. scale? (the land) of Génésar. So Cur. and Lp. 


3. In our examination of the text of these fourteen chapters, 
we find one hundred and thirty-seven places where the render- 
ings in the Peshitto agree neither with the Greek Text of codex 
B, nor with that of the mass of Greek copies. In this number 
we do not include the variations in v. 17 and vi. 32 a, because 
the true text of the Peshitto! is now found to be in agreement 
with the Greek ; nor viii. 4b, because, though there is a well- 
supported reading ‘thy gift, the true text appears to be ‘the 
gift,’ as the Greek; nor the doubtful readings’ in viii. 8, 13, 
25, 1x. 28, xiii. 54, 57, xiv. 1gaand 26. In the majority of the 
hundred and thirty-seven places, the Peshitto has the support 
of the Curetonian and the Lewis, or one of them. In many 
others it is supported by the Old Latin, or by a few Greek 
copies. There remain thirty-one places—almost one-fourth 
of the whole number—in which the Peshitto appears to stand 
alone; places, at least, where no variation in other authorities 
is quoted by Tischendorf in his notes, with the two exceptions 
(if exceptions they be) which we have recorded below. As 
the presence of such a large number of Peshitto readings in 
only fourteen chapters is significant, it will be well to collect 
and set them down. They are :— 

li. 21 Joseph added ; iii. 16 ido omitted ; iv. 15 xal omitted ; 
23 second macay omitted; 24 rovs added; v. 1 Jesus added ; 
12 tére prefixed ; 44 the singular 7@ xarapwpevo ipas ; vi. 18 
avrds inserted before dmodéce; vii. 16 8 added; viii. 16. 
avr@v added; 23 Jesus added, and below; 29 ldov omitted ; 

1 At v. 17 the MSS, and the American Edition have the second ML), 


GAGov, At vi. 32 the addition is found in two ery copies, but is 
rejected by the majority. See Tetraeuangelium, pp. 39 and 48. 
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33 tavta ra yevopevas 1x. 2 ld0d omitted; 3 Tires 82 
TOY ypapparéwy; 10 kat ldov omitted; 18 id0v omitted ; 
32 Jesus for airév; 37 xal for rére; x. 2 éxefvoy added; xii. 
46 7AOoy for l8od; xiii. 18 rod onepyatos; 23 pou added to 
tov Adyov!; 29 omission of ot; 48 the reading they selected ; 
and the good they put?; xiv. 13 the probable reading 81a énpas; 
15 tév dvOpénwv added; 24 word added; 26 émi ra ddara; 
31 the reading Our Lord. 

4a. We have noted that two of these Peshitto readings 
receive external support, one from a codex of the Old Latin, 
the other from a passage in Chrysostom. It is in a high 
degree probable that others of the readings agree with variants 
in some of the cursive copies, the bulk of which has never 
been examined exhaustively °, At present our argument is 
merely negative: in these many places the Peshitto appears 
to stand alone. We can however foresee that ultimately one 
or other of two positions must be taken. If the many Peshitto 
readings, which witness to Greek variants such as are found 
in none of the best known copies, are hereafter discovered to 
represent variants lurking, some in one, some in another, 
cursive copy, it will follow that the cursives embody much 
independent matter ; that they are not mere replicas of one 
archetype, the reproduction, in publishers’ style, of a single 
text; that they can no longer be disregarded by those who 
would settle the text of the Greek Testament on an irre- 
fragable basis. If they contain nothing but one late type of 
text, let them be laid aside, and the issue will be between 
Tischendorf’s codex &, and Westcott and Hort’s codex B. If 
they represent a large number of very ancient, but now lost, 
archetypes, we shall neglect the greater part of the evidence 
if we only admit the testimony of a few uncials. 


1 Tischendorf adduces Old Latin q as a sole authority for this addition. 
? Tischendorf quotes from Chrysostom a passage resembling this reading, 
but adduces no authority of MSS. or Versions. 
* Gregory in Tischendorf's Nov. Test. Gr. (vol. iii, viii, p. 453) recognizes 
that some cursives witness to a text much older than themselves, and adds, 
‘ haud ita multi vero ad hunc diem accurate examinati sunt,’ 
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b. This will be one position. But an alternative may have 
to be taken. It may be that whether the cursive texts be 
hereafter resolved into many, or proved to be only one, the 
Peshitto will be found to possess a large store of readings, 
which unquestionably presuppose variations in the Greek, and 
yet are supported by no Greek copies now known to us. Full 
allowance must here be made for differences, which are rather 
of translation than of reading; still there will yet remain 
a considerable number of places, where the Peshitto (as dis- 
tinguished from the Curetonian and the Lewis) will be an 
independent witness to very ancient Greek readings, and will 
claim to be heard in addition to the attestations of 8 and B. 
Westcott and Hort in their Introduction, to which we have 
already referred, suppose that there was ‘an authoritative 
revision [of the Greek] at Antioch, which was then taken as 
a standard for a similar authoritative revision of the Syriac 
Text.’ But since we have shown that the Peshitto readings 
do not exactly represent any extant Greek Text, it follows 
that, if the conjecture of the Cambridge Doctors be right, the 
Peshitto is the sole witness to a very ancient and authorita- 
tive type of the text of the New Testament. 


VOL. V, PART III. R 


IIT. 


At this stage in our investigation 1t may be convenient 
to re-state what is known and generally admitted in con- 
nexion with the history of the Peshitto Version of the New 
Testament. 

1. No one questions the fact that it has been received for 
many centuries as their accredited version by both branches 
of the Syrian Church !. 

2. The text of the version is attested by an exception- 
ally large number of very ancient MSS. These, though 
written in different localities, exhibit the text at various 
epochs with a certainty and uniformity, which is almost, 
or quite, without a parallel among the MSS. of ancient 
books ?, 

3. The pre-eminence of the Peshitto was due to the high 
estimate in which it was held, and not to the absence of 
competitors. At the beginning of the sixth century, and 
azain at the beginning of the seventh, revisions were under- 
taken ® with a view to bringing the text of the Syriac into 
conformity with the type of Greek text then prevalent, 
and rendering the translation more literal and accurate ; but 
neither of these revisions superseded the ancient Peshitto. 

4a. So far all critics are in agreement. But it has been 
supposed that in the era preceding the time when our oldest 
copies of the Peshitto were written, some other form of trans- 
lation was in general use. It was observed that Aphraates *, 
whose Homilies were composed between a. D. 337 and 345, and 


1 For the history of the Syriac Versions of the New Testament see Wright, 
Syriac Titerature, pp. 6-20, where many authorities are quoted. Cp. 
Mr. Burkitt’s Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, pp. 15, 18, 19. 

2 Compare Mr. Rendel Harris’ remarks in L. Q. R., pp. 103, 104. 

’ The Philorenian, by Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabog, in 508, and the 
Harkleian, by Thomas of Harkel, in 616. 

4 For Aphraates and Ephraim see Wright, Syriac Literature, pp. 32-38, 
and the article ‘ Ephraim’ in Dictionary of Christian Biography. 
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therefore are anterior to our earliest Peshitto MSS., did not 
habitually quote from the New Testament Peshitto Text. 
The usage of this writer is of importance in the question, 
because his Homilies contain a very large number of Biblical 
citations, and afford sufficient materials for arriving at a 
definite conclusion. 

b. The usage in citations of the other great Syriae writer of 
the period, Mar Ephraim}, is perhaps the pivot on which the 
present controversy, will turn. Formerly it was supposed that 
Ephraim made use of the Peshitto. If, as appeared to be the 
case in not a few places, he used some other translation from 
time to time—perhaps his own independent rendering—yet 
the presence of the Peshitto in his writings was proof of the 
antiquity of the version, and that it was known, and in use 
amongst Syriac writers, in a period earlier than that of our 
earliest copies of it, Many years ago I indicated that the 
solution of the problem might be found by a careful examina- 
tion of all the quotations in the earliest Syriac writers ®. 
Mr. Burkitt has proceded on the path, which I pointed out as 
the route to our destination; and his observations and con- 
clusions are, naturally, to me of peculiar interest. After an 
exhaustive study of the genuine works of Mar Ephraim, he 
contends that the resemblance of Ephraim’s quotations to the 
Peshitto Text is due to corruption of Ephraim’s own text, 
and that the true text of Ephraim, as attested by the best 
MSS. of the Father’s writings, shows that he used the Diates- 
saron in the main*. Hence Mr. Burkitt infers that the 
Peshitto did not exist in the fourth century. His inference ' 

1 See Mr. Woods’ ‘Examination of the New Testament Quotations of 
Ephrem Syrus’ in Studia Biblica, vol. iii. 

? It is allowed by all Syriac scholars that some of the oldest of the extant 
MSS. of the Peshitto N.T, are not later than the fifth century, and were 
perhaps written about a hundred years after the death of Ephraim, which 
took place in 373. A recent examination of the most ancient Syriac MS. in 
the Bodleian Library, a Tetraeuangelium, has led to the conclusion that it is 
much older than has hitherto been supposed, and rivals in antiquity all, 
except a few, of the oldest copies. See a note by the present writer on ‘ The 
Age of Dawkins 3’ in The Journal of Theological Studies, April, 1903. 


5 In a paper published in Studia Biblica, vol. i; see pp. 168, 169. 
* On the disuse of this work in the Syrian Church see p. 232 (2) below. 
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is exposed to the obvious objection that the use of the Diates- 
saron does not preclude the existence of Separate Gospels. 
He even admits the use of the Peshitto in eight out of his 
forty-eight selected examples, * But Mr. Burkitt's theory 
derives support from the phenomena presented by those few 
quotations which have been traced in other extant remains of 
the Syriac literature before the fifth century. It is not dis- 
puted that they bear a greater resemblance to Curetonian, 
or Lewis, readings, as the case may be, than to the Peshitto 
Text. But from the fifth century and onwards the Peshitto 
held undisputed possession of the field in the usage of the 
Syrinus. A theory of its origin is demanded, and Mr. Burkitt 
considers the action taken by Bishop Rabbula affords sufficient 
explanation of the rise of the great version ?. 


1 Burkitt, op. cit., p. 57; see also p. 232, u. 1, below. 
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IV. 


1. Our inquiry presents two problems which are related, but 
yet distinct: (1) the antiquity of the Peshitto, (2) its place 
amongst the witnesses to the Greek Text of the New Testa- 
ment. Mere antiquity is not the hall-mark of value. A 
version might have been made at the beginning of the second 
century from a Greek copy, which was inaccurate, or imperfect, 
or had even been wilfully vitiated. Such a work, in spite of 
its antiquity, could not outweigh the evidence of much later 
Greek copies, which would attest the text of their archetypes, 
though themselves separated from them by a long interval. 
The origin and history of the Peshitto Version of the New 
Testament is an interesting literary problem, and, of course, 
the date of the version, if it could be ascertained, would be an 
important element in determining its value; but the date is 
not the only consideration. We still have to take account of 
the Greek MSS. on which it was based, of the authority by 
which it was promulgated, of the estimate in which it has 
been held by the Church, in her character as the Keeper of 
Holy Writ. 

2. We claim to have shown in the preceding pages of this 
Studium that the Peshitto bears an independent witness to the 
Greek Text of the Holy Gospels. It exhibits, as we have 
seen, readings which are almost peculiar to itself. It not 
unfrequently sides with the text of codex B. It more often 
supports the readings of the Traditional Text; but language 
has been used about it, which implies a far closer relation to 
the latter Text than our observations confirm. The Peshitto 
is supposed to be its main support, and has been called its 
‘sheet-anchor.’ So when Mr. Burkitt’s investigations seemed 
to result in depreciation of its authority, the paean of victory 
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was raised’. It was confidently asserted by those who dis- 
parage the Traditional Text, that the cause of their opponents 
had suffered shipwreck and was hopelessly lost. But the 
school, in which I have for many years been a scholar, has 
never considered the Peshitto the sheet-anchor of our position. 
I have yet to learn that Scrivener or Burgon ever set such an - 
extravagant value on the Peshitto, although, as we allow, they 
held the evidence of that Version in very high esteem. The 
epithet ‘sheet-anchor’ was invented in the opposite camp, 
perhaps by Dr. Sanday *. It was first used in my hearing by 
him in his speech at the Debate on New Testament Criticism, 
held in New College five years ago*, Those who spoke on the 
other side were careful to insist on the neeessity of weighing 
all the evidence. Their language is opposed to any intention 
of making some single part the sole support of the whole‘. 
We admit that Burgon and Miller held the Peshitto Version 
in very high esteem, but we are sure that their estimate would 
have been modified in deference to any certain conclusions 
derived from accurate study of the history of that Version. 
But even in the extravagant supposition that the Peshitto 
was the worthless rendering of a falsified Greek codex, palmed 
off upon good Bishop Rabbula by a crafty monk of Antioch ; 
even if thus the Peshitto had to be expunged from our 
Apparatus Criticus, the critical position of the late Dean 
Burgon would be unchanged. He would still have said, 
‘I base my text on the evidence of all the available and 
credible and creditable witnesses 5.’ 


1 A note of triumph sounds all through Mr. Rendel Harris’ review in 
L. Q. BR. and reaches fortissimo in the last paragraph. 
_ 3? Mr. Burkitt, in a letter to the Record dated Feb. 24 last, says, ‘ The 
statement that the Peshitta New Testament was the “ sheet-anchor” of the 
defenders of the Textus Receptus represented my own deliberate opinion.’ 
Allowing that for Textus Receptus must be substituted Traditional Tezt, as 
we have already explained, yet the statement shows an entire misapprehension 
of our position. Our primary witnesses are the MSS. Versions and Fathers, 
however valuable, are only subsidiary, not essential, supporters. 

* The Oxford Debate on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, with 
a Preface explanatory of the Rival Systems, 1897. 

* See Miller’s introductory speech, Debate, pp. 4 and 16, and compare my 
own remarks, p. 30. , 

5 Thus in substance he expressed himself repeatedly. See, for example, 
Revision Revised, pp. 338, 339- 
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V. 


We will see how the evidence for the Traditional Text 
would be affected by the omission of the testimony of the 
Peshitto. To avoid the slightest suspicion of partiality, we 
will again avail ourselves of the presentment of evidence given 
by our opponent, Dr. Sanday, in the Oxford New Testament, 
and if from the readings, which begin on p. 102, we take 
always that which stands at the top of each page, we shall 
clear. our selection from any appearance of design. We ask 
the reader to note that here is no question to which side the 
evidence belongs, as when discussion arises on the reading of 
a copy, or the text which underlies a passage in a version. 
The evidence of the Peshitto has already been allowed to our 
side by Dr. Sanday. We simply inquire what difference 
it will make in the verdict if we direct this witness to stand 
down. 

1. Matt. 1. 25 tov vidv ars Tov mpwrdroKov: or, vidv only. We 
will quote Burgon’s own words’. ‘Only NBZ and two cursive 
copies can be produced for the omission. ... Besides the Vulgate, 
the Peschito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Aethiopic, Armenian, 
Georgian, and Slavonian Versions, a whole torrent of Fathers are 
at hand to vouch for the genuineness of the epithet. ... And how 
is it possible that two copies of the ivth century (Bx) and one of 
the vith (Z) ... backed by a few copies of the Old Latin, should be 
supposed to be any counterpoise at all for such an array of first~ 
rate contemporary evidence as the foregoing ’ (namely, the Fathers, 
whom he quotes by name)? It is clear that the subtraction of the 
more important Syriac Version, though it would affect the evidence, 
would not change the Dean’s decision, for that is based on the 
consentient testimony of the bulk of MSS. and Fathers; nor, on 
our principles, can the verdict be different, even though we add 
to the Dean’s statement, that the Curetonian and the Memphitic- 
Thebaic side here with B and x. 


1 The Revision Revtsed, p. 123. 
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2. Matt. v. 44 érypeafdvtwr Suds cai. These words are omitted 
by NB and some other authorities. The scale is not turned, if we 
withdraw the Peshitto from the mass of evidence by which the words 
are supported. 

3. Matt. vil. 14. ore is the reading of x*B* and some other 
authorities, ri of such a mass of authorities, that the omission of 
the Peshitto, which supports it, can make no possible difference in 
the result. 

4. Matt. xi. 19. épywy, the reading of & and B*, is here sup- 
ported by the Peshitto, in spite of which we accept the Traditional 
reading téxvwv, which is found in nearly all copies. 

We pass the reading at the top of the next page (106), because 
the Peshitto is not there cited, nor is its evidence available with 
certainty. Some other readings will be passed over for the same 
cause. We take next :-— 

5. Matt. xix. 9 xai 6 drodeAvpevyy yapynoas poryara. Burgon 
wrote ':—‘ Those thirty-one letters probably formed three lines in 
the oldest copies of all. Hence they are observed to exist in the 
Syriac (Peshitto, Harkleian and Jerusalem), the Vulgate, some 
copies of the Old Latin, the Armenian, and the Ethiopic, besides 
at least seventeen uncials (including B®), and the vast majority 
of the cursives. It is obvious that the omission of the Peshitto 
from such a formidable list would not affect the Dean’s decision. 

The addition in Matt. xx. 28 (p. 109) and the omission in xxii. 
44 (p. 110), with some other variations on subsequent pages, do 
not enter into the present discussion. The next is:— 

6. Matt. xxvi. 28. «xawys, which Westcott and Hort, bound by 
their allegiance to codex B, omit, is attested by such a multitude 
of witnesses, that the further evidence of the Peshitto is super- 
fluous, though gratifying. 

". Markv.1. Tepaoyvav X*BD and the Latin. Tadapyvav A 
and the majority, with the Peshitto. Here the evidence of the 
Peshitto is of more consequence than in some of the instances 
already considered; but even without it, Tadapyvav enjoys the 
support of the mass of witnesses. 

8. Mark ix. 23. With or without the Peshitto, rurretoa: will be 
read by those who accept the testimony of the majority of witnesses. 

g. Mark xi. 3. ‘Traces of raw linger on only in those 
untrustworthy witnesses NBCDLA, and about twice as many 


1 The Causes of the Corruption of the Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels, 
Burgon and Miller, 1896, p. 40. 
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cursive copies, Burgon’. After this it matters little that the 
Peshitto here sides with the majority against B. 

10. Mark xv. 28. The omission of this verse in ‘a very few 
ancient authorities’ was brought about ‘by the influence of the 
Lectionary practice,’ according to Burgon’s explanation in Causes 
of Corruption of Text, pp. 75-8. 

11. Luke iv. 18. It has been said that the words idcacOat 
TOUS CUVTETpILEevoUS THY Kapdiay are open to Suspicion as being 
@ genuine portion of the Old Testament Text, but not also of the 
New*. We accept them, however, on the authority of the mass 
of copies, with, or without, the Peshitto. 

12.°Luke vi. 48. The gloss Sd 7d Karas olkodoujrbar abriy, 
exhibited by 8B and a few others as the genuine text, cannot be 
accepted in place of the familiar words against the evidence of the 
great majority, whether we include the witness of the Peshitto 
or not. 

13. Luke x. 1. éBSopyxovra NA, &c.; B and a few authorities 
add dévo. The Peshitto for the former reading is a counterpoise to 
the Curetonian and Lewis for the latter, but its absence would 
not turn the scale against the weighty evidence of the mass of MSS. 

14. Luke xi. 4. The witness of the Latin for the clause dAAa 
poo. Has ard tov wovypod is divided, but it is found in the 
Curetonian, though not in the Lewis, and even without the ‘ sheet- 
anchor’ of the Peshitto, is secured by overwhelming weight of 
diplomatic evidence. Only a slavish adherence to 8 and B could 
induce editors to omit it. 

15. Luke xvi. 12. *érepov cannot be read on the authority 
of B and L, with some slight further attestation, when dpérepor is 
attested by a host of witnesses, irrespective of the Peshitto. 

16. Luke xxiii. 15. (1) dvérepipa yap tuas mpos adrdv, or (2) 
dvérepipe yap avrov mpos jpas. Seven uncials (including & and B 
and some cursives are quoted for the latter reading, which is 
“necessarily adopted by those editors who follow & and B. The 
former reading is that of the majority of MSS. and of the Latin, 
and receives some support from the reading for I sent him to him, 
which is found in the Curetonian, the Lewis, and the Peshitto. 
The additional testimony of the latter confirms the authority of 
reading (1), but we do not deem the evidence essential to our 
decision. 


1 The Revision Revised, p. 57 bot. 
3 See Scrivener’s Plain Introduction (ed. Miller}, i. p. 13. 
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17. Luke xxiii. 45. xa éoxoricOy 6 mAs receives almost 
unanimous support. Those who prefer rod #Atov éxAeizrovros have 
(says ‘Burgon *) ‘but a single Version—not a single Father—and . 
but three-and-a-half Evangelia to appeal to, out of perhaps three 
hundred and fifty times that number.’ Such a weight of evidence 
for the traditional reading is hardly affected by the fact that the 
Peshitto sides with it. In such a case its testimony is immaterial. 

18. Luke xxiv. 42. The omission or retention of the words 
Kat aro peduooiov Kypiov is the subject of a Dissertation of twelve 
pages by Dean Burgon, and forms Appendix I of The Traditional 
Text. It will be seen by reference to the summary of evidence on 
pp. 250, 251, that the testimony of the Peshitto, though included, 
is not essential to the writer’s decision. 

It would consume space without necessity, and tire the 
patience of the reader, if we were to add other examples. 
These eighteen, taken almost at random from three Gospels, 
are enough to illustrate our position. So great is the wealth 
of attestation to the Traditional Text of the New Testament, 
that the evidence of a Version or a Father can, argumenti 
causa, be laid aside. No ‘sheet-anchor’ is required where 
there is no fear of drifting. The loss of codex B would be 
fatal to the stability of the structure raised by more than one 
critical editor. Without the Old Latin the advocates of 
Western readings would lack an indispensible witness. As 
the discovery of & afforded a support to the text of B, so the 
presence or absence of the Peshitto may affect the evidence 
which we accept, but would not turn the scale so as to disturb 
our estimate of the whole text. Ido not deny the possibility 
of our judgement being altered as to some particuler and 
isolated readings ; but in the vast majority of cases the verdict’ 
depends on the different principles adopted by the rival schools 
in sifting the evidence, and not on the attestation of an 
individual witness. Formerly it was lawful to take our stand 
on the acknowledged antiquity of the Peshitto. It was im- 
possible indeed to prove, but neither was it possible to disprove, 
that the version dated from the third or second century, the 


1 The Revision Revised, p. 64. 
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latter being the era assigned to it by many competent scholars. 
Now Ephraim and Rabbula have been summoned to intercept 
the connexion with such great antiquity. But New Testa- 
ment critics cannot wait, and delay the settlement of the 
Greek Text, while experts are arguing about the date of a 
Version. We are bold to sweep the difficulty aside, and 
dispense with the evidence of the Peshitto. We do not admit 
that its evidence is of no value. We insist that even on the 
hypothesis of our opponents, it is adjudged to be a witness 
of ancient readings, while it is most assuredly an independent 
witness. Yet, in spite of its value, we can afford to do with- 
out it, so abundant is the evidence which the Providence of 
God has provided for the establishment of the Text of His 
Word. | 

For the evidence for the true text of the New Testament is 
not the witness of the venerable codex B, taken alone; nor 
the reconstruction effected by the labours of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort !; nor the independent testimony of ‘Western’ docu- 
ments?; nor the occasional consent of a few very ancient 
copies, which are frequently at variance in their witness ; but 
the sufficient evidence is the testimony of the Catholic Church, 
as shown in the form of text which she has handed down to 
us. In saying this we do not mean that one unvarying 
form has been current in all places and at all times. There 
have been corrupt as well as correct copies. Some Versions 
were made from better MSS. of the original than others 
were. Some of the Fathers were more critical than others, 
and sought out the best readings, while others quoted with 
little regard to accuracy. ‘There is therefore not only room, 
but an imperative demand for the exercise of the most search- 


1 Although Westcott and Hort assigned to codex B a position of paramount — 
importance, they sometimes rejected its evidence (which usually they accepted 
unhesitatingly) in a way which certainly savours of arbitrariness. An 
example is Matt. vi. 22, where, with the majority, they read éorw 6 dpOadpés; 
but B (with some support) adds gov, which Lachmann adopted. Compare 
the strictures in Revision Revised, p. 307. 

? For this form of Text see Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New 
oe (Kenyon), chap. viii, § 4, Salmon, op. cit., chap. vi; Oxford Debate, 

ref., p. 1X. 
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ing criticism in dealing with the readings of Holy Scripture. 
‘It is the study,’ said Burgon, ‘of a lifetime.’ Codex B, as 
interpreted by Dr. Hort, is evidence enough for some. Those 
who are not satisfied with the witness of one MS., and the 
explanations of one clever mind, desire judicially to sift all 
the evidence. To them the Peshitto is a most important 
witness, because it is independent, and speaks from out of 
a remote past; but it is not the ‘sheet-anchor’ of their 
textual faith. They rest on the collective wisdom of the 
Church, not on the opinions of a part only. In arguing for 
the antiquity of the Traditional Text, Miller has said?! that 
it is confirmed by the witness of the Peshitto. He does not 
say proved, nor does he claim the witness as xecessary for the 
argument. If the witness has not all the evidence to give, 
with which he was credited, Miller’s argument may be modi- 
fied, but his conclusion is not disproved. Mr. Burkitt's 
contention does not remove the Peshitto. We still need it, 
though not in the pressing and imperative sense, which has 
been supposed. We shall continue to appeal to it, even if the 
conditions of the problem are somewhat changed. 


1 See the Preface to Oxford Debate, p. xiv. 
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In the uncertainty which enwraps the origin of the Peshitto 
conjecture has special attractions, but on the present occasion 
I shall content myself with the humbler, but not, I think, 
unprofitable task of inviting the reader to consider certain 
aspects of conjectures which have been made to serve for 
history in a region of mist and obscurity. 

1. It was recognized that there was ample evidence to 
witness to the spread of the Gospel in Syria at a very early 
period in the Christian era, in view of which it was not 
unreasonable to conjecture that the Holy Scriptures were 
translated into the Syriac vernacular even as early as the 
second century a.p.1, The Peshitto Version occupied the 
field, and was by tradition credited with being the ancient 
and original Syriac Bible, of which some later versions were 
revisions. 

2. Comparison with the history of the Latin Versions next 
suggested the conjecture that the Peshitto was evolved from 
some earlier version. This conjecture had the advantage of 
offering an account—though not an adequate and satisfactory 
one—of the relation of the Peshitto Text to another Syriac 
Text (the Curetonian) which, meanwhile, had been brought 
to England from Egypt*. It had also the effect of greatly 
reducing the antiquity of the Peshitto. 

3. When it was discovered that writers anterior to the 
episcopate of Rabbula® did not always and accurately quote 
from the Peshitto, while writers of subsequent ages were 
evidently familiar with the Peshitto Text, and used it as their 

1 See Burkitt, op. cit., pp. 9-13; Miller's Scrivener, vol. ii. chap. 1i. 

2 Mr. Rendel Harris, however, has justly insisted on ‘the fallacy of 
reasoning in textual matters from analogy.’ L.Q. R., pp. 103, 104. 


3 He was Bishop of Edessa from 411 to 435. See article by E. Venables in 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, and Wright's Syriac Literature, pp. 32-38, 
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vernacular, it was further conjectured that Rabbula was the 
author of the present form of the Peshitto Text. This con- 
jecture is useful as offering an explanation of a somewhat 
obscure statement in the Life of Rabbula, that ‘ he translated 
by the wisdom of God which was in him the New Testament 
from Greek into Syriac, because of its variations, exactly as 
it was 1.’ 

On the other hand the conjecture is unsatisfactory in that 
it leaves unexplained the following facts :— 

1. That a very great and memorable event in the history 
of Syriac Christianity is unnoticed in Syriac literature except, 
if it be so, by the meagre allusion already quoted. If the 
Peshitto was composed in the earliest days of the spread of 
the Gospel in Syria, its story may well be lost in the mists of 
a most remote past. But the conjecture is, that it arose at 
a time when there was great activity amongst Syriac writers. 
Their silence on so important a subject is very remarkable. 

2. The loss of the Older Text. If it be granted that the 
Curetonian and the Lewis are Pre-Peshitto copies, it must be 
allowed that their divergences one from another are so great 
that at the best they only contain some Old Syriac Text?; 
and they are only two in number against the multitude of 
Peshitto copies. To attempt to account for their differences 
does not come within the scope of this essay, and in our 
present knowledge would probably be futile. On the other 
hand, the fact that they are connected by the application to 
both of the term Mepharreshe may be significant. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that they represent first attempts to 
carry out the order of Rabbula, that copies of the Separated 


1 The words as given by Overbeck are —Jod/ Kanone we? nad 
hoo a ON) bso gol ulkks. The order in his Canons relating to 


the Holy Gospels is as follows :—- Juarraroso fess JhaSake Joo: 
JsoKx00 Yi Joo fa ase ed wo/ jles weodsas?, ‘Let the 
Priests and Deacons take care that in all the Churches there be a Gospel 
d’ Mepharreshe, and that it be read.’ Ephraemi Rabulae aliorumque Opera 
Selecta (Overbeck), pp. 172, 220. 

3 See p. 236 n. below. 
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(Mepharreshe) Gospels were to be substituted for the Diates- 
saron, which hitherto had been much in use}. 

3. Quite as remarkable as the loss of the Old Syriac Text 
was the rapidity with which (on Mr. Burkitt's hypothesis) 
the new Peshitto Text sprang into favour. As far as we can 
judge from the evidence of Peshitto MSS. now extant, the 
old Text was entirely neglected, and copies of the new were 
multiplied without admixture of Old Syriac elements. 

If however these various difficulties present so little force 
to some minds that no hesitation is felt in accepting Mr. Bur- 
kitt’s conjecture, then it should be noted that certain con- 
sequences will follow, and necessarily, from the hypothesis. 

1. The origin of the Peshitto Text is traced to a very early 
date in the history of the authorities for the Text of the New 
Testament. Rabbula’s episcopate lasted from A.D. 411-435, 
Within that period ex hypothesi the Peshitto was produced. 
It is therefore as old as any of the oldest MSS. of the Greek 
Testament, with the exception of x and B. 

_ 2. Rabbula translated afresh, where necessary, from the 
original. Therefore he had access to Greek documents. It 
is obvious that an ecclesiastic in his position, who was 
approaching the formidable task of a revision of the Text 
of the New Testament in use in his country, would employ 
the most accurate documents which he could obtain’. If he 
was not satisfied with those which were accessible in his own 
country, he could send to Alexandria or to Constantinople for 
better copies ®. We know nothing, and my reader is free to 

1 See The Traditional Text, chap. vi, ‘Witness of the Early Syriac 
Versions.” Prebendary Miller favoured the hypothesis that in various parts 
of Christendom incorrect readings and extraneous glosses were handed down 
‘beside the streams of genuine traditional text and authorized translation, and 
that this erroneous matter was gradually rejected, and now only survives in 
certain documents or classes of documents, Compare the Dialogue with an 
Objector i in Revision Revised, pp. 320-328. 

3 Dr. Salmon, op. cit., pp. 84, 85, recognizes that the Syrian reviser ‘had 
one important advantage over us in his better knowledge of the current text 
of the fourth century.’ This is indeed true; but such considerations are too 
much neglected by those who would set the arm-chair conjecture of the modern 
student above the testimony of contemporaneous witnesses. 


3 He had friends in both cities, for he corresponded with Cyril and ea 
at Constantinople. See Wright, op. cit., pp. 48, 49. 
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adopt any conjecture he pleases; but this he must grant, 
that, Rabbula'e Greek MSS. exhibited a Text axt which is not 
in our Apparatus Criticus. This we have already demonstrated, 
from the broad features of the Canon down to the minutiae 
of trifling variations. The readings (as distinguished from 
renderings) which are peculiar to the Peshitto, may with 
propriety be called ‘Syrian Readings,’ because they depend 
on the Greek readings, which were accepted by the great 
Syrian Bishop, whether he used imported MSS. or copies 
preserved in Syrian Libraries. They are not, however, 
identical, as we have seen, with the ‘Syriac Readings’ con- 
demned by Drs. Westcott and Hort, and they often agree 
with the readings of codex B, the great authority of the 
Cambridge Doctors. As regards their age, it would be no 
unreasonable supposition that Rabbula used copies made 
a century or so before his time, copies as old as, or older than, 
x and B. Even if he used copies made in his own day, to 
his own order, these would represent more ancient documents, 
On any hypothesis, Rabbula’s Peshitto represents the readings 
of Greek codices of great antiquity, and independent alike of 
the oldest uncials and the latest cursives 1. 

This aspect of the question was enforced by Dr. Waller in 
a correspondence between Mr. Burkitt and himself, which - 
appeared in the Record newspaper in the early months of the 
year 1902. Mr. Burkitt retorted that it was ‘a new plea.’ It 
is not so. Our plea is one and the same always. We plead 
the judgement of the universal Church. In an inquiry such as 
this, which is partly literary, partly historical, partly theological, 
fresh discoveries affect different portions of the evidence. 
When the readings of the codex Rossanensis were made 
known, Dr. Sanday described it as ‘lending its support 
decidedly to the defenders of the Traditional Text”.’” At an 


1 I would also refer the reader to what I have written before in Studia 
Biblica, vol. ii. pp. 265, 266. 


2 Studia Biblica, vol. i. The Text of the codex Rossanensis (2), p. 112. 
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earlier date the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus strengthened 
the position of those who base their text on a few ancient 
documents. But, though the presentment of the evidence 
may be modified, the rival schools of criticism remain in hope- 
less antagonism, because they differ on first principles. 

3. The Peshitto has long enjoyed the authority belonging 
to common use and general acceptance in an ancient branch 
of the Catholic Church, and thus occupies a superior position 
as compared with the two other forms of Text, the Curetonian 
and the Lewis. These have no history, and can claim no 
authority beyond the antiquity imparted to some of their 
readings by the resemblance they bear to quotations in early 
Syriac writers. The two Texts are contradictory on the 
supreme question of our Lord’s human nature, and the Lewis is 
heretical in some of its statements!. But the Peshitto enters 
the witness-box to testify to the Text of the New Testament 
with the weight of accepted credibility. Its Text has been 
handed down to us as that which the Syriac Church has 
received as authentic. It represents a stage in the process of 
eliminating ancient textual errors—for it is well known that 
some of the worst were perpetrated in the earliest ages ?— 
and preserving the genuine readings. I venture to remind 
my readers that my argument has always been, ‘We know 
that the Peshitto is ancient, but we know nothing, indis- 
putable and adequate, about any earlier version. We do not 
deny *® that such may have existed, but we contend that it 
certainly was neither the Lewis nor the Curetonian, in their 
present forms.’ ‘No one,’ says Mr. Burkitt +, ‘supposes that 
S. Jerome used either of the particular MSS, which we call 
a and é as the basis of his revision.’ Perhaps not. But the 
epithet ‘Old Syriac’ was constantly prefixed to a reading 
copied from the Curetonian, or is nowadays prefixed to one 


1 See Church. Quarterly Review, April, 1895, pp. 112-114 
3 See Causes of Corruption in the Traditional Test (Burgon and Miller), 
PP. 12,133; Miller’s Scrivener, II, chap. ix, §§ 2, 3- 
5 Cp. my words in Studia Boblica, ' i, p. 172; ii, pp. 89, go. 
£ §. ‘Ephraim’ & Quotations, p. Vii. 
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taken from the Lewis, as though ‘ Curetonian,’ ‘ Lewis,’ and 
‘Old Syriac’ were equivalent terms; a very inaccurate mode 
of expression, in view of the hopeless differences between the 
Curetonian and Lewis Texts !. 

If Mr. Burkitt is right in ascribing the present form of the 
Peshitto New Testament to the pen of Rabbula, he has (I fear, 
unintentionally) greatly enhanced its weight, by giving it a 
definite history, a distinguished origin, and the shelter of an 
authoritative authorship. He reminds me that I appealed 
unto Caesar, and he thinks the appeal will result in a decision 
to the condemnation of our cause. As far as judgement has 
yet been pronounced, we have nothing to complain of. The 
path I indicated, when followed up, has led to a satisfactory 
result. The unknown author of the Peshitto has been found 
in the person of a distinguished churchman, who revised an 
ancient work by Greek MSS. which have no representatives 
now extant, and thus has transmitted to us an independent 
witness to the Greek Text of the New Testament. We wait 
with curiosity to see whether further research will establish 
the truth of Mr. Burkitt’s hypothesis, or whether it will fail 
to bear the weight of the difficulties which attend the adoption 
of it. Meanwhile we note an interesting resemblance between 
the work of Mr. Burkitt and of Drs. Westcott and Hort. 
They (albeit unwittingly) established the antiquity of the 
Textus Receptus of the Greek. He has confirmed the authority 
of the Textus Receptus of the Syriac. 


1 Mr. Burkitt (ibid.) recognizes the divergence between these forms of 
Syriac Text. I add the words of an eminent and well-known Orientalist, 
whose name T do not mention, as I quote from a private letter. After speaking 
of the peculiar interest attaching to the new edition of the Tetraeuangelium, 
because of the possible connexion of Rabbula with the Peshitto, he says, 
‘ Allerdings ware es viel wichtiger, wenn wir die alte Uebersetzung in ihrer 
urspriinglichen “Gestalt hitten.’ But this he explains is unattainable, on 
account of ‘die grossen Abweichungen des Sinaiticus von Curetonianus.’ 
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ADDENDUM 


THE death of Prebendary Miller has delayed, but, we hope, 
will not put a stop to, the publication of Burgon’s Text. The 
portion, however, of the Zewtual Commentary already printed 
affords good examples of the changes which Burgon considered 
were demanded by the evidence. Instances will be found in 
every chapter. As interesting specimens we may quote :— 
Matthew ii. 11, Textual Commentary (Miller), p. 8. Here 
Textus Receptus reads etpov 7d madlov, but Burgon with 
Westcott and Hort and the Revisers reads efdov 7. 7. i111. 8, 
p- 12; T. R. xapmovs délovs, Burgon, W. H., Revisers, capmév 
dfiov. iv. 10, p. 18; Burgon, dafow pov, which T, R., W. H., 
and Revisers omit. v. 21, p. 26; T. R. and W. H. éppé6n, 
Burgon with Lachmann and cod. B, épp76n. v. 47, p. 38; 
T. R., W. H., Revisers, ddeAqovs, Burgon, pidovs. vi. 18, 
p. 46; T. R. at the end of the verse adds év r@ @avepo, Burgon | 
and W. H. omit with B. vil. 14, p. 55; rl orev f 7., Burgon 
and Revisers’ margin; ért o. 7 7., T. R., W. H., Revisers’ 
Text. vill. 15, p. 60; dinxdver adrois, T. R.; dun. adro, Burgon, 
W. H., Revisers. The reader may be surprised to discover 
that Burgon frequently accepted the readings of Westcott 
and Hort. In these cases those editors are supported by the 
majority of the Greek MSS, and by the Fathers. 


BAPTISM AND 
CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


CHAPTER I 
THE AGES OF PERSECUTION 


Scope of the inquiry undertaken. 


It is the object of this essay to examine the evidence from 
archaeology as to the custom of the early Church, while only 
such references to literature will be made as may serve for the 
purpose of illustration. The first three chapters will deal with 
the positive side of the question, by considering the actual 
representations of the rite that have been preserved, while in 
the last two the negative evidence will be examined, by 
studying such fonts as have survived from early days, with a 
view to determine whether their structure was such as would 
admit of the submersion of a catechumen. 

Direct evidence as to the custom of the Ante-Nicene Church 
is confined to the paintings of the catacombs of Rome. They 
are by far the most important witness that has survived, for 
they have been preserved where stuffs have perished, house- 
hold articles broken, even inscriptions and marbles destroyed. 
They were hidden from public gaze; and so the expression of 
Christian sentiment and representation of Church custom could 
be freely painted, and moreover after the Lombard invasions 
of the seventh and eighth centuries, when the bodies of the 
saints were removed within the walls of the city, they became 
entirely neglected, so that their frescoes escaped the fate of so 
many ancient monuments that were destroyed in later building 
and restoration. 

In representations of baptism there is sometimes a consider- 
able difference of opinion as to whether that of Christ is 
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pictured or that of a catechumen. For our purpose it is a 
matter indifferent, for though the doctrinal significance of 
S. John’s baptism was entirely distinct, there is no reason to 
suppose that it was conceived of as varying in method. 

It is generally assumed that the usual custom of the early 
Church was to baptize by total immersion, and though the 
reasons for supposing that affasion may have been practised 
even by the Apostles have often been set out and may be 
found in any special treatise on the subject, it is generally 
taken for granted that it was only in exteptional cases that 
the latter method was adopted. 

This assumption is based mainly on the evidence supplied 
by literature. No doubt the works which have survived to 
the present day represent what was best in the thought of the 
early Church and so most worth preserving, and we do well in 
giving them the first. place in our consideration, since it is 
always more profitable to study what is typical of any age, even 
if the average stood at a lower level ; but we must not forget 
that the writings of the Fathers, as giving the best work of the 
leaders of the Church, tend to depict the ideal in their minds 
rather than to chronicle the actual that lay before their eyes. 

The average of Christian sense and practice is best discovered 
by studying the way it worked itself out in liturgies and in 
the recognized devotions of the people, but even the Church 
orders will reveal to us what was aimed at rather than what 
was attained. To find out'what was actually done by the mass 
of Christians we must turn to the evidence of archaeology, for 
which the data are drawn so largely from cemeteries and other 
regions where the popular will has always had freest scope. 


So, were a stranger to examine our customs to-day, he would find 
frequent allusions in sermons to the symbolism of baptism 
which would seem to assume the practice of total immersion ; 
on turning to the Prayer Book he would suppose it to be the 
custom, and affusion to be permitted occasionally, but an exam- 
ination of the fonts in gur churches would prove submersion 
always impossible for adults and nearly for infants. 
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Ex. 1. Fresco in the Crypt of Lucina. c. 100 A.D. 


The earliest representation is that painted over the door of 
one of the chambers of what was probably the original crypt 
of Lucina on the Appian way (Fig. 1). 

It now forms part of the catacomb 
of S. Callistus and dates from the <2 


first or early second century 1. | 
The scene is that of the baptism 


of Christ. The Baptist, clothed in Ms 
an exomis, stands on the right; he WN I 
stoops forward and holds out his \ 
right hand to a nude figure moving Fig. 1. 

towards him as if to come out of the 

water. The dove flying towards the right is seen above the 
figure of the Saviour. 

The fresco is -61 m. high and -4 broad. <A copy was made 
by an artist named Dickmann under the supervision of Mgr. 
Wilpert in 1884; since that time it has considerably faded. 
The tongue of land on which the Baptist stands in the re- 
production in De Rossi, as well as the water-line, do not appear 
in the original. Wilpert noticed that the traces of colour 
were more blue under the figure of the Baptist and of a greener 
shade beneath that of the Saviour. The olive branch indicated 
in the beak of the dove in De Rossi is emphasized in Garrucci, 
whose picture is that most frequently reproduced, but seems 
to have been inserted in his copy from some confusion with 
the left wing of the bird. | 

From the relative position of the figures the water could not 
have been pictured as rising higher than the knees of the 


1 Rémische Quartalschrift (in future R. Q.S8.), 1896, p. 335: ‘Die Taufe 
Christi auf vorconstantinischen Gemilden der Katacomben,’ von A, de Waal.— 
De Rossi, Roma Sotterranea, vol. i, p. 324, tav. 14, Rome, 1864.—Garrucci, 
P. R., Storia dell’ arte cristiana, vol. i, p. 203; vol. ii, tav. i, Prato, 
1873.—Schultze, V., Archdologie der christlichen Kunst, p. 365, Munchen, 
1895. 
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Saviour, as the Baptist seems to have been represented as 
standing on dry ground. 


The painting has been explained as symbolical of deliverance 
from persecution (Garr., vol. i, p. 203) and as the saving of 
S. Peter (Martigny, Dict. art. Pierre). V. Schultze interprets 
it as the baptism of a catechumen on the ground that our Lord 
would not have been represented naked in pre-Constantinian 
times. Against this opinion see Dr. J. Strzygowski, [cono- 
graphie der Faufe Christi, p. 3, Miinchen, 1885, and the fresco 

‘in the cemetery of SS. Petrus and Marcellinus described 
below. 


Ex. 2. Fresco in the Gallery of the Sacraments 
mn S. Callistus. cc. 200. 


The so-called gallery of the sacraments in the cemetery of 
S. Callistus dates from the second or early part of the third 
century. The sacrament of baptism is represented in the 
two oldest cubicula. 

In the first, A?, the baptizer stands on dry ground to the 
left of the picture (Fig. 2). He is 
clothed in a white toga, and his feet 
are bare. He lays his right hand on 
the head of the catechumen, and in 
his left holds an object generally con- 
sidered to be a scroll. 

The catechumen is represented as 
a boy, nude, holding his hands straight 
down and inclining a little to the left 
towards the baptizer. The water rises to the ankles. 

The fresco is between two loculi; above the upper one is 
a shipwreck, and in the corresponding place on the wall to 
the left is Moses striking the rock and a man fishing in the 
water which flows from it}. 


1 De Waal, R. Q. 8. 1896, p. 344.—De Rossi, vol. ii, tav. 11 and 15, cc. 12 and 
13.—Garr., vol. ii, tav. 5, 3. 
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Ex. 3. Fresco in the Gallery of the Sacraments 
in S. Callistus. c. 200. 


In the other cubiculum, A’, the baptizer stands on the right 
side with bare feet and a cloth round his loins (Fig. 3). The 
catechumen is again represented as a boy, nude, holding 
his hands down and slightly 
turning his faceaway. Both 
are standing in the water, 
and the baptizer is in the 
act of pouring water over 
his head. The falling water 
is represented by six large 
strokes of dark blue paint. 
The dove behind the right- 
hand figure flies towards the 
group. 

Above is represented Jonah being cast out of the ship and 
swallowed by the whale, to the left is a man fishing, to the 
right a man carrying his bed, generally described as the para- 
lytic (Mark ii. 12), but more probably intended for the sick 
man of Bethesda (John v. 9). The symbolism of the whole 
leaves no doubt that a scene of baptism is represented, 
while the absence of the dove in the first example suggests 
that it is perhaps a catechumen rather than our Saviour that 
we have before us !. ; 


In the reproduction in De Rossi the strokes indicating the water 
are too finely drawn, and the water-line is represented as 
passing behind the knees and leaving the baptizer’s feet dry as 
well as those of the baptized down to the ankles, below which 
he shows the picture as destroyed. Garrucci and others copy 
him. The water should cover the ankles, allowing the feet to 
show through the water. The dove is omitted in De Rossi and 
Garr., but is given in the 8. Q.S. The picture in the latter is 


1 De Waal, 2. Q.S. 1896, p. 344.—De Rossi, vol. ii, tav. 13 and 16, cc, 12 
and 13.—Garr., vol, li, tav. 7, 2. - 
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reproduced by photography from a painting and does not show 
the blue strokes of water. 


Ex. 4. Fresco in the Cemetery of SS. Petrus and 
Marcellinus. ¢c, 250. | 7 


Another representation occurs in the roof of cubiculum 54 
in the cemetery of SS, Petrus and Marcellinus (Bosio’s num-~- 
bering), and dates from the middle of the third century 
(Fig. 4). The Baptist is 
represented on the left 
- standing on dry ground with 
his left foot raised on a 
stone, leaning a little for- 
ward and laying his nght 
hand on the head of Christ. 
He wears a cloak or skin 
reaching to the knees and 
leaving the right shoulder 
and arm free. The Saviour 
is represented as a nude boy, 
standing in the water, and His arms raised as in prayer. 
Above in the clouds is the dove flying downwards, 

The dove, taken with the fact that the three corresponding: 
scenes represent the Magi following the star, the Adoration, 
and (?) the Annunciation, leaves no doubt as to the subject 
and forms a link to Ex. 1 in the erypt of Lucina, where the 
baptism of Christ is represented, and Exx. 2 and 3 where the 
person baptized is a boy}. 


It is interesting to note that the newly baptized were commonly 
called pueri or infantes (cf. Le Blant, Etude sur les sarcophages 
chrétiens antiques de la ville d’Arles, p. 27). The custom of 
giving them a mixture of milk and honey mentioned by 
Tertullian (De Cor. 3, Adv. Mare. i, 14: ‘Ille [Dominus]... 
nec aquam reprobavit creatoris, qua suos abluit, nec oleum, 


1 Wilpert, J., Hin Cyclus christologischer Gemdlde aus der Katacombe der 
heiligen Petrus und Marcellinue, Freiburg im B., 1891. 
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quo suos unguit, nec mellis et lactis societatem, qua suos in- 
fantat ’) is enjoined in the Canons of Hippolytus, ch. 19,§ 144, 
as teaching them that they have become as little children, 
‘ut doceant eos qui communicant iterum se natos esse ut 
parvuli, quia parvuli communicant lac et mel.’ In § 148 
however the custom is regarded as a symbol of the future life 
in the promised land, the waters of baptism corresponding to 
those of the Jordan, and thus further emphasizing the similarity 
of the baptism of Christ as conceived in the popular imagina- 
tion with the administration of the sacrament as men were 
accustomed to witness it. Later tradition declared that the 
stone on which the Baptist stood while pouring the water over 
our Saviour’s head was preserved in the church on the banks 
of the Jordan at the traditional place of Christ’s baptism, 
where it served as the prototype of the bishop’s cancellarium 
usually found in early Christian baptisteries. (Garr., vol. i, 
p- 368, quoting Epiphanius.)? 

Another example is mentioned by De Waal (£. Q. 8. 1896, 
p. 346) as having been discovered by Wilpert in the cemetery 
of Domitilla but as not having been edited. No description 
is given, but it is attributed to the same period as the examples 
above. 

Beyond these there are two pictures of doubtful significance, 
and two with possible but improbable reference to baptism. 


fix. 5. Fresco in the Cemetery of Praetestatus. 
Second century. 


_ In the cemetery of Praetestatus there is a fresco, dating from 

the end of the second century, the meaning of which has been 
much disputed. It represents three beardless figures, clothed 
in tunic and toga but with bare feet (Fig. 5). That on the 
right stands with the head slightly turned to the left; the 
two figures on the left hold long cane-stalks with leaves in 
their hands; that in the hand of the central figure touches the 
head of the figure to the right, round whose head are short 


1 Peregrinatio Silviae, ed. Gamurrini, ch. 68, p. 98, who quotes Paulinus 
Ep. 31 ad Sev. and the Itinerarium Burdigalense. 
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strokes of paint. To the extreme nght is a growing cane on 
the bend of which is a dove. Near the picture are painted 
the woman with the issue of blood and the woman of Samaria, 
giving no clue to the meaning of the scene. 

This fresco is usually interpreted as the Passion of Christ, 
though mainly on the ground that the figures are clothed and 
so could not represent baptism ‘by immersion.’ Passion scenes 
are rare at so early a date, but baptism scenes it is true are 
hardly less so. The whole is in a peculiar style of painting 


Fig. 5 (after Garrucci). 


due, according to De Rossi, to the work having been executed 
by Greek artists. 

On the other hand the presence of the dove would seem to 
indicate baptism ; the canes have been interpreted as symbol- 
izing the Jordan; and the second figure may be a disciple 
witnessing the event, or a zepresentative of the church as in 
the mosaics in the church of S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna 
in the series depicting our Lord’s miracles. The marks round 
the head, usually explained as representing the crown of thorns, 
have a parallel in the indications of water in the fresco in the 
cemetery of S. Callistus (Ex. 3) mentioned above, though 
here they are much smaller !. 


* Garr., vol. i, p. 368, and vol. ii, tav. 39, 1.—De Rossi, Bullettino di archeo- 
logia cristiana, 1872, p. 64. 
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Garrucci first explains the fresco asa scene of the Passion; then, 
after a long discussion, concludes that it represents our Lord’s 
baptism. De Rossi in the Bullettino describes it as the 
mocking of the soldiers, though without discussing the question. 
F. X. Kraus interprets it as the crowning with thorns, and 
refers to Le Blant (Revue de Uart ‘chrétien, 1894, p. 37) a8 
seeing Docetic influence in it, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, 
vol. i, p. 161, Freiburg im B., 1896. 


Ex. 6. Symbolical fresco in S, Callastus. 
Third century. 
The region of S. Soter in the cemetery of S. Callistus dates 


from the third century. A fresco painted on the semicircle at 
the back of an arcosolium in one’of its chambers has given it 
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Fig. 6 (after Garrucci). 


the name of the chapel of the sheep. A loculus has been cut 
across the picture since it was painted, but its general features 
are clear (Fig. 6). 

In the centre is the Good Shepherd carrying a sheep on His 
back and with two at His feet. On either side water is falling 
and two men are hurrying to it, holding out their hands to 
drink from it. Below are sheep at each corner, over which 
the water descends in a shower. 

On the wall to the right is represented a beardless Moses 
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raising his left foot on a stone to loosen his shoe, then a bearded 
figure striking the rock, while a third hastens toward it holding 
out his hands in the 
same attitude as the 
two figures in the cen- 
tral painting (Fig. 7). 
The painting opposite 
represents the miracle 
of the multiplication of 
the loaves ?. 

To understand the 
significance of this picture we must consider three post- 
Constantinian representations of baptism. 


Fig. 7 (after Garrucci). 


Ex. 7. Sarcophagus of Junius Bassus. 359. 


The sarcophagus of Junius Bassus in the Crypt of 8. Peter's 
dates from the year 359. Its front consists of a double row of 
scenes from the Old and New Testaments, standing in the re- 
cesses of an arcade of carved and twisted pillars. In the spandrels 
of the lower arcade are small reliefs in which Christ and the 
Christian disciple are represented as lambs. In the second 
space from the nght He is represented laying His nght fore 
foot on the head of the disciple lamb, while a stream flows 
over its head from the beak 
of a dove and the hind 
quarters of the lamb are 
covered with a stream that 
flows down from a_ rock 
(Fig. 8). 

The other reliefs repre- 
sent :—first, on the might, 
raising of the dead (much damaged) ; second, the receiving of the 
law (?); third, the Lamb multiplying loaves ; fourth, the Christ 


* De Rossi, vol. ii, Tav. d’Aggiunta A, and vol. iii, p. 70, tav. 9.—Garr., 
vol, ii, tav. 18, 2 and 4. 


“Fig. 8. 
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Lamb striking the rock (while a disciple Jamb drinks from the 
water which flows down in a stream similar to that represented 
in the Baptism scene) ; and fifth, the Christ Lamb meeting the 
disciple lamb in a ship at sea, 

The similarity of the cycle with that in the Chapel of the 
Sacraments in the cemetery of S, Callistus leaves no doubt 
of the meaning of the yelief?. 

The engraving in Garrucci fails to give the water flowing over 

the hind quarters of the lamb. 


Ex. 8. Unpublished drawing of a Sarcophagus. 


De Rossi (Bullettino, 1876, p. 11) refers to an unpublished 
drawing of a sarcophagus made by a Flemish archaeologist 
Philip de Winghe, in which ‘the centre of the front is occupied 
by the mystic lamb, whose feet are in a stream, while on its head 
and back there flow two streams of water from the dove which 
descends from heaven.’ 

The feature of the stream flowing from the dove’s mouth 
reappears in the mosaic representing the Baptism of Christ 
in the Arian baptistery of Ravenna (S. Maria in Cosmedin). 
According to Strzygowsky the same feature was in the 
original in the orthodox baptistery, but was destroyed and 
remade to represent the water as poured from a vessel in 
the hand of the Baptist (feo. d. Taufe Christi, p. 10). 


Lx. 9, Sarcophagus at Arles. {. Fourth-~fifth 


centurves. 


In the third chapel of the museum at Arles is a repre- 
sentation of the Baptism of our Lord on the small end of 
a sarcophagus of the fourth or fifth century. 

The Baptist is represented bearded, standing on the left, 
clothed in a skin which leaves his right shoulder free (Fig. 9). 
He lays his right hand on the head of the Saviour and ° 
slightly raises the left. The Saviour is represented as a 

1 Garr., vol. v, tav. 322.— Bull, 1876, 10-11.—R. Q. S. 1896, p. 325. 
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nude boy with his arms slightly raised and hands held up, 
and turning towards the water which falls in a mass like a 


Fig. 9 (after Garrucci). 


twisted pillar 
from a knob 


of rock in the 
centre. Over 
the head of the 
Baptist is the 
dove with out- 
stretched wings 
flying down 
towards the 
middle. The 
stone is divi- 
ded down the 
centre of the 


stream of water, and on the other half (if the two parts 
really belong to one another) is represented a figure in tunic 
and pallium holding a scroll in his hand. The whole is very 
roughly executed; the water flows over the feet of the 


Fig. 10 (after Garrucci). 


Saviour (the 
engraving in 
Garrucci does 
not give this 
feature). 

On the cor- 
responding end 
is represented 
Moses, bearded, 
and clothed in 
a toga, striking 
a similar rock 
from which a 
similar stream 


flows down (Fig. 10). On the right side of the water is 
a Jew in tunic and chlamys running towards it and 
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holding out his hands to catch it as it falls. In the space 
corresponding to that occupied by the Baptist is another 
figure in tunic and chlamys holding up his hand in a similar 
attitude. Such representations of Moses striking the rock 
with the water falling in this peculiar way are very common 
both at Arles and at Rome }. 

With this should be compared the carving on another 
sarcophagus-end in the same museum. 


Lx. 10. Sarcophagus at Arles, II. Fourth or fifth 
century. 


On the left is represented a beardless figure clothed in a 
toga standing in front of a tree (Fig. 11), In the centre is 


Fig. 11 (after Garrucci). 


a stream of water flowing straight down from a knob of rock 
in the form described in the last example. In the middle 
of the stream directly under the rock stands a nude boy 


1 Garr., vol. v, tav. 351, 5 and 6.—Le Blant, Sarcoph. d’ Arles, pl. xv. 1. 
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holding his hands down and turning his face to the right. 
The water half covers him. 

The stone has either been sawn in two down the centre, 
or is joined to a similar piece on which is represented the 
stream of water towards which two figures are hastening 
to drink }, 

The engraving in Garrucci represents the boy as more covered 
by the wate’ than he is in the original Carving. 


With these it is interesting to compare a passage in the 
‘African Acts of S. Perpetua’ (J. A. Robinson: Zewts and 
Studies, Cambridge, vol. i, p. 29). 

In her second vision the saint sees her brother Dinocrates, 
who had died at the age of seven years and no ddubt with- 
out having been baptized, trying to get at the water of a 
font (pistina, xoAtpB7Opa) to drink, but is unable to do so as 
the rim is above his héad. In a later vision she sees him 
cleansed, tlothed and refreshed, the rim of the font is lowered 
to his waist, the normal level, and he drinks water out of a 
stream that never fails, which she interprets as 4 sign that 
he has had the loss of the saérament on earth made good to 
him in heaven. 

‘Erat deinde in ipso loco ubi Dinocratés erat piscina plena aqua, 
altiorem marginem habens quam erat stdtura pueri, et exten- 
debat se Dinocrates quasi bibiturus. Ego dolebam quod et 
piscina illa aquam habebat, et tamen propter altitudinem 
marginis bibiturus non esset. Et experrecta sum et cognovi 
fratrem meum laborare. Sed fidebam me profuturam labori 
eius, et orabam pro eo omnibus diebus quousque transivimus 
in carcerem castrensem, munere enim castrensi eramus 
pugnaturi; natale tunc Getae Caesaris. Et feci pro illo 
orationem die et nocte gemens et lacrymans ut mihi donaretur. 
Die quo in nervo mansimus ostensum est mihi hoc; video 
locum illum quei retro videram et Dinocratem mundo corpore 
bene vestitum refrigerantem, et ubi erat vulnus video 
cicatricem, ét piscinam illam quam retro videram, submisso 
margine ad umbilicum pueri, et aquam de ea trahebat sine 


1 Garr, vol. vy, tav. 398, 9.—Le Blant, pl. i. figs. 2 and 3. 
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cessatione ; et accessit Dinocrates et de ea bibere coepit; quae 
fiala non deficiebat, et satiatus accessit de aqua ludere more 
infantium gaudens et experrecta sum, Tunc_ intellexi 
translatum eum esse de poena. Ch. 7. 

From these examples we see the close connexion of idea in 
all these subjects. In each sarcophagus the representation of 
Moses striking the rock so frequently associated with the 
firures hastening to drink is connected with that of baptism ; 
in the case of Ex: 9 with the baptism of Christ, in Ex. 10 
with that of a catechumen, while in Ex: 7 the catechumen, 
and in Ex. 8 Christ; are each symbolized by a sheep. 

In the vision of S. Perpetua we have the same idea of the 
drinking of the water directly connected with baptism. 

This general agreement in the fourth and fifth centuries 
from France, Spain; and Rome points to a widespread cohven- 
tional symbolism, Christian sarcophagi do not show muth 
originality in execution, and repeat designs in forms little 
_ different from those generally found in the catacombs. These 
would need some time to beeome established and to spread 
throughout the West. This fact, supported by the second- 
century evidence from Africa, justifies us in holding that 
the fresco in the chapel of the sheep in S. Callistus (Ex. 6) 
should, be interpreted as a symbolical representation of 
baptism. 


Exx. 11,12. Gold treasure from Sinigaglia. 
Seventh or eighth céntury. 


This interpretation is further confirmed by a similar sym- 
bolic representation of baptism on a gold treasure found in 
1880 near Sinigaglia, and which came into the possession of 
Cav. C. Rossi. The work is in the Lombard or late Ravennese 
style, and is possibly as late as the seventh or eighth century, 
but it carries on the traditional symbolism of the lamb and 
the fish so frequently fouiid in the catacombs. In one scene 
a bishop is represented, standing on a mound with two sheep 
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on each side (Fig. 12). He holds a palm branch in his left 
hand, and in his right is a jug from which he pours water 
over one of the sheep. There 
can be no doubt that this is in- 
tended to symbolize baptism as 
the corresponding picture pour- 
trays the Eucharist; and that 
the sacrament so symbolized was 
administered by affusion is proved 
by another scene on the same 
casket, where a bishop is repre- 
sented in his vestments, holding a pastoral staff in his left 
hand, while he pours water-over the head of a kneeling 
woman out of a spoon or bowl which he holds in his right 
(Fig. 13)}. 
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Fig. 13. 


Three doubtful representations. 


A fresco in the cemetery of SS. Petrus and Marcellinus is 


generally interpreted as the healing of the blind, but might 
possibly refer to baptism. 


1 R. Q.S. 1888, p. 148. 
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It represents a beardless figure clothed in a tunic and 
chlamys and holding a rod in his left hand, while he lays 
his right on the head of a boy who is clothed in a short tunic 
and barefoot. The boy seems to lean back a little and hold 
his hands in front of him, in which action Garrucci sees 
an indication of blindness. 

The companion picture represents a similar beardless figure 
striking the rock. The rod in the hand of the principal figure 
suggests some connexion of idea between the two, and the 
healing of the blind is generally represented by the touching 
of the eyes, rather than the laying on of hands ; but the absence 
of any indication of water makes the reference to baptism very 
doubtful 1. 

A somewhat similar picture formerly in a cemetery on the 
Via Latina (Garr. 40, 1) now destroyed, and a picture in the 
cemetery of S. Domitilla, where a woman lays her hands on 
the head of a girl (Garr. 33, 3), suggest that we have here 
merely a scene of benediction. 

Another painting in the cemetery of S. Priscilla may 
possibly represent baptism. A figure to the right lays his 
hand on the head of another who is clothed in a long white 
dress. After careful examination this has been pronounced by 
Mer. de Waal as a representation of the healing of the blind, 
but solely on the ground that the figure is clothed *. 


Ex. 13. Glass fragment in the Vatican. Fourth or 
Sifth century. 


This, however, is no conclusive proof, as is shown by the cut- 
glass fragment of the fourth or fifth century found in the ruins 
of the Roman house near the baths of Diocletian, and now in 
the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican Library. On it is a 
clothed child apparently about to step to the nght out of 

1 Garr., vol, ii, tav. 44, 2 and 3. 


* Bull. 1888, tav. iii.i—Hennecke, E., Alichristliche Maleret und altkirchliche 
Literatur, p. 70, Leipzig, 1896. 
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some vessel or pool which has been broken off (Fig. 14). She 
turns her head to the left towards a male figure clothed in 
| a toga with a 
halo round his 
head. He pointe 
with the right 
hand to the child 
and turns his 
head to the left, 
as if others were 
following from 
that direction: 
His name Mirax 
is given as well 
as that of the 
child Alba. 
Above from an 
| inverted pitcher- 
Fig. 14 (after Garrucci). mouth #treani 
descends on the child’s head, the hand of a figure to the right 
is laid on the head also; the rest is broken off. A dove flies 
down to the left with an olive branch in ite beak '. 

It has been suggested that a/a=albata, and that the child 
has been clothed in white after the actual baptism (cf. the con- 
signatorium alvatorum built at Naples, below, p. 339). In the 
absence of further indications, all we can say is that this fresco 
in the cemetery of S. Priscilla may very well represent baptism, 
but we have no sufficient proof to justify our using it as evidence. 


Summary of evidence for the Ages of 


Persecution. 


To sum up the evidence from archaeology for and against 
the practice of baptism by immersion in. pre-Constantinian 
times. We have four actual representations of the act, one 


1 Garr., vol. vi, 464, 1.— Bull. 1876, tav. 1, 1, pp. 7 ff 
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from the first or early second century, two from the late 
second or early third, one from the middle of the third. We 
have one certain symbolical representation from the third, 
one possible one from the second or third. Two that are more 
than doubtful date from the third. : 

Of the five certain representations four come from the 
cemetery of S. Callistus, though only two fromthe same region, 
one from that of SS. Petrus and Marcellinus. In favour of 
immersion is the fact that the figure is represented naked and 
standing in the water in all examples that een refer to 
baptism (Exx. 1, 2, 3 & 4). 

Against is the fact, that in no case is there any attempt to 
represent immersion, and in two cases the actual affusion is 
represented, once directly (Ex. 3), and once symbolically (Ex. 6). 

In the three cases where the water is clearly marked it only 
rises above the feet, and is therefore not deep enough to allow 
of immersion. 

In the paintings we have examined there is no sign of 
influence from liturgical custom, or of desire for historical 
accuracy. They are less self-conscious than those of later date, 
and seem to aim simply at representing what was felt to be the 
essential idea of baptism, 

The obvious difficulty of representing immersion must be 
allowed its full weight. We have no evidence to show how 
it would have been attempted in pre-Constantinian times, but 
the frequent representations in the fourth-century sarcophagi of 
the drowning of the Egyptians suggest a very different treat- 
ment. It is interesting also to compare the picture of the Flood 
in the Vienna Genesis, the passage of the Red Sea on the 
gates of S. Sabina at Rome (Fig. 15), or that of the figure 
of the Jordan on the chair of Maximian at Ravenna (Ex. 42, 
Fig. 39), where the idea of immersion is intended to be 
expressed. 

To conclude, the direct evidence from archaeology alone 
may not be conclusive to show that in pre-Constantinian 
times baptism by affusion only was practised generally or 

UZ 
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indeed in any one single case ; but it does show, that there 
was nothing repugnant in it to the general mind, that no 
stress was laid on total immersion, that the most important 
moments were held to be those when water was poured over 
the catechumen, and when the minister laid his hand on his 
head. This, taken in connexion with the known customs of 
later ages, makes it more than probable that the usual method 
of administration was by affusion only. 


Fig. 15 (after Garrucci). 


CHAPTER II 
THE AGE OF THE COUNCILS 


Christian Sarcophagt. 


Arter the conversion of Constantine the Christian com- 
munity rapidly increased in wealth, and now that persecution 
had come to an end it was no longer necessary to bury under- 
ground in the catacombs, or to conceal the fact when a tomb 
belonged to one of the adherents of the favoured religion. These 
two causes combined to make sarcophagi the most character- 
istic examples of Christian art in the post-Nicene age; for as 
. soon as there was no longer the same reason for buying 
cheaply from the ‘ready-made’ pagan shops, or being content 
with an ambiguous symbolism that would not attract attention 
from outsiders, an original style grew up that was purely 
Christian and was only very slightly influenced by the earlier 
artistic tradition of Rome. — 

On the other hand the marked similarity to one another 
in the examples that have survived, and the general low level 
of workmanship that they display, seem to prove that they 
were mere productions of journeymen-workers, turned out 
mechanically from the shop. This, however, while detracting 
from their artistic merit adds to their archaeological value ; 
the fact that their choice and treatment of subjects are nearly 
stereotyped shows that they reflect in some degree the general 
mind of the church, and gives them a quasi-official sanction. 
We must not, however, press this point too far, as the conven- 
tional decoration of our modern cemeteries can hardly be said to 
represent fairly the average Christian sentiment of our own day. 

Most of these sarcophagi are of Roman origin and have 
been collected in the Museo Cristiano at the Lateran. The 
next largest collection is that of Arles, while several more 
examples exist in various parts of Spain, France, and Italy. 
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Those dating from the second century are very simple, being 
merely ornamented with figures of the Good Shepherd or the 
female figure raising her hands in prayer generally known as 
an Orante. In the third century we find the ideas suggested 
by the former of these elaborated into pastoral and vintage 
scenes, a single design occupying as a rule the whole front of 
the sarcophagus. In the early fourth century this is resolved 
into a symmetrical disposition of a cycle of scenes usually sepa- 
rated from one another under arcades ; while in later examples 
they are more crowded together and less clearly defined. The 
examples at Rome date almost entirely from before the troubles 
of the fifth century, though in France they probably continued 
to be produced till » somewhat later date. Those preserved 
at Ravenna are of a different type and represent a new 
tradition. Thus the evidence that we may draw from this 
source throws light on the custom of Latin Christianity and 
of the western Church generally in the fourth and early fifth 
centuries. | 

The baptismal representations on the sarcophagus of Junius 
Bassus (359), and on two of those at Arles, have been already 
described on pp. 248-251. 


Ex. 14. Sarcophagus at Ancona. Fourth century. 


On the lid of a sarcophagus in the cathedral of Ancona the 
Saviour is represented as a nude 
boy, standing immediately under 
a stream of water which flows 
behind Him from a sort of rose 
(Fig. 16). He holds His hands 
down and leans slightly to the 
left towards the Baptist, who lays 
Fig. 16 (after Garrucci). his right hand on His head, and 
slightly raises his left hand. To 

the mght stands a figure (? of a prophet) with a scroll in his 
hand, There is no dove. The group is to the extreme right 
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of the lid of the sarcophagus, the other subjects being the 
Nativity and the Magi, Moses receiving the law (?), and 
David and Goliath (?)1. 

The sarcophagus bears the name of Gorgonius; but in the 
opinion of Garrucci this can hardly refer to the man, mentioned 
by Symmachus, who became consul in the year 379, unless 
indeed he had his coffin prepared some time before his death, 
since there is no mention in the inscription of his having 
borne office. 


Ex. 15. Sarcophagus from Sowssons. Fourth or 


fifth century. 


A sarcophagus of the fourth or fifth century was formerly 
at Soissons in the church of Ste. Marie. It had been used for 
the tomb of S. Vodalis who died 720 a.p., and was seen by 
Mabillon and published in the Annales Ordinis 8. Benedicti 
in 1703-39. 

On it Christ is represented on the right as a boy, nude, 
standing on dry ground, holding His hands down, and turning 
slightly to the left (Fig. 17). Two 
other figures clothed in tunic and 
pallium stand on the left, both of 
whom raise their right hands; the 
left foot of the figure nearer the 
Saviour Is raised as if on a stone. 
Between Christ and the Baptist 
the water falls in a_ stream 
broadening from a point. The 
dove is seen above to the right. 

The sarcophagus is divided into 
five arcades, and in the niche corresponding is Moses striking 
the rock; the other subjects are the woman with the issue of 
blood, the centurion, and the soldiers sleeping by the cross ?. 


4 


VLMM ALLA), 


—= 


Fig. 17 (after Garrucci). 


! Garr., vol. v, tav. 326, 1.—Str., p. 6, and taf. 1, 6. 
* Garr., vol. v, tav. 403, 4.—Le Blant, Les sarcophages chrétiens de la 
Gaule, p. 14.—Str. p. 6, taf. 1, 7. 
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Ex. 16. Sarcophagus at Madrid. 


On a sarcophagus in the Academy of History in the Na- 
tional Museum of Madrid, Christ is represented as a boy, nude, 
and nearly up to His knees 
in water which flows behind 
Him from a_ boss of rock 
above (Fig. 18). He holds 
His hands down and turns 
His head to the left. The 
Baptist, clothed in an exomis, 
stands on dry land on the 
left, laying his hand on the 
Saviour’s head and slightly 
raising his left foot. The 
dove is represented above on 
the rock. 

The other subjects are— 
Moses striking the rock, the healing of the blind, Christ sur- 
rounded by four apostles, and the sacrifice of Isaac '. 


Fig. 18. 


Ex. 17. Sarcophagus at the Lateran. I. 


The baptism of Christ: is twice represented on sarcophagi 
in the Lateran collec- 
4 >] tion. 
< On that numbered 
183 Christ appears as 
a boy, standing in the 
water which rises to 
His knees, holding His 
hands down and turn- 
ing His face to the left 

Fig. 19 (after Garrucci). (Fig. 19). The water 
falls in two streams, one of which descends on the head of the 
Saviour, while the other takes the usual pillar-like form to 


3 Garr., vol, v, tav. 341, 3.—Str., p. 6, taf. 1, 8. 
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the right of the group and turning to the left flows over His 
feet. The Baptist stands on the opposite side, clothed in a 
skin, raising his left foot on a stone. 

The hand of the Baptist holding a patera and the head of 
the Saviour are restorations, as well as (?) the first of the two 
streams just mentioned. 

The other scenes are—Christ before Herod, the imprison- 
ment of S. Peter, the manger and the shepherds, and the 
raising of Lazarus}. : 

No mention of the restorations is made in the official catalogue 

of the Museum. | 


Ex. 18. Sarcophagus at the Lateran, I. 


No. 152 (a) is a fragment to the left of which the Baptist 
is represented as bearded, clothed in a woollen exomis and 
with bare feet. Christ stands nude, holding His hands down, 
while the water rises to His thighs. The top part of the 
carving is broken off, so that the position of the hand of the 
Baptist, the existence of the dove, and the source of the 
water cannot be determined. The rest of the fragment is 
occupied by a scene of the mystic feast of fish and bread 2. 

This fragment was discovered by Prof. Marucchi in the 
Vatican gallery, and was transferred 
to the Museo Cristiano in the Lateran 
in 1866. 


Ex. 19. Sarcophagus from 
S. Maria Antiqua. 


Another example has recently been 
discovered in the excavation of the 
church of S. Maria Antiqua in the 
Forum (Fig. 20). The Baptist, clothed 
in a toga, stands on dry ground to the 


1 Garr., vol. v, tav. 316, 1.—Str., p. 6, taf. 1, 9. 
2 De Rossi, Bull., 1882, p. go, tav. ix. 
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right and lays his hand on the head of the Saviour. Christ is 
represented as a boy, nude, and turning His head slightly to the 
left. The water rises to His knees. The dove appears over His 
head flying towards the right’. 


Three Sarcophagr in bad condition. 
Three others may be mentioned to make the list complete. 


Ex. 20. 


A part of a frieze from the Aliscamps at Arles, nearly 
destroyed by exposure to the weather; published by Le 
Blant from an earlier print ”. 


Ex. 21. 


Another in a similar condition at Servannes near Arles, but 
described in a sixteenth-century Latin MS. at Paris, in the 
handwriting of Nicolas Claude Fabri de Peirese, as possessing 
the same features of the dove and the falling water (Ioan. 
Bapta pellibus indutus baptizans superveniente columba aquam 
de coelis cadentem rostro gestante) >. 


Ex, 22. 


An unpublished sarcophagus in the basilica of SS. Nereus 
and Achilleus ¢. 

Two others at Naples, believed by Ciampini (Mon. vett., vol. 
il, ch. 4) to be those of Agilulphus, husband of Theodelinda 
(590), and of Arrichius, second Duke of Beneventum (591), are 
probably spurious 5, 

A doubtful example occurs on a sarcophagus in the church of 
Le Mas d’Aire on the Adour in south-west France. At the 

1 Bull., 1901, p. 205, tav. vi. 

2 Le Blant, Sarcophages d Arles, xii, fig. 3, text 24, xvii.—Str., p. 7, taf. 
i ee ene eT ee Pe ee ne ee eee mer 
p. 8, tav. I, 13. 

* Kraus, Real-Encyclopaedie, art. ‘Taufe,’ and referred to by Grousset, 


Etudes sur Uhistotre des sarcophages chrétiens, Paris, 1885, 105, n. 187. 
> Kraus, #.-£., art. ‘ Taufe,’ p. 834. 
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extreme right a naked man is carved, turning towards the 
right, with hands slightly raised. Before him a robed figure, 
standing equally on both feet, lays his hand on the naked 
man’s head. Both stand under a tree. No water is indicated, 
but a dove (?) sits in the tree. Next to this group are 
to be seen Adam and Eve on either side of the tree of 
knowledge}, 

This may be intended for a scene of baptism, as the 
restoration to grace forfeited at the Fall, but is more probably 
intended for the Creation of man. Pératé (Archéologie 
Chrétienne, p. 323) describes it as ‘le baptéme d'un adolescent.’ 


Summary of evidence from Sarcophagr. 


Thus we have thirteen examples of the representation of the 
baptism of Christ from sarcophagi. In every case where the 
carving is perfect He is represented nude and as a boy, while the 
Baptist lays his hand on His head or at least raises it with that 
object. In one case (Ex. 15) He stands on dry ground, once the 
water flows over His feet (Ex. 9), twice it rises to His knees 
(Exx. 16,17), onve to the thighs (Ex. 18). In four cases it falls — 
from a knob of rock or spout, in two of which it falls all 
over His body. 

It will be noticed that in all examples hitherto cited, with 
the exception of Exx. 1, 4 and 9, the Saviour is represented as 
holding His hands down and not raising them in the attitude 
of prayer. The dove also is usually represented as visible at 
the moment of baptism ; whereas in Luke iii. 21 it is stated 
that our Saviour was praying when the heavens opened, and 
in all three Gospels the dove is described as descending after 
He had gone up out of the water. It is obvious therefore that 
the conception of the scene is drawn from current practice 
rather than from the pages of Scripture. 

In connexion with these it is interesting to study other 


1 Garr., vol. v, tav. 301, 3.—Le Blant, Sarcophages de la Gaule, p. 98 and 
pl. xxvi. 
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evidence from the western Church as to the mode of administer- 
ing baptism to catechumens. 


Ex. 23. Tombstone from Aquileia. Fifth century. 


We have described the Vatican glass fragment above, Ex. 13. 
A similar treatment appears on a fifth-century tombstone at 
Aquileia, which was probably erected in memory of a young 
girl who died soon after her baptism. 

She is represented as standing in a large bowl, nude, wear- 
ing a necklace, 
and holding her 
hands down 


(Fig. 21). The 
Ji. water streams on 
(@) Or |} her over the 


crescent - shaped 
lower edge of 
a circular open- 
ing which is 


Fig. 21 (after Garrucci). sown with small 
crosses or stars 


and out of which a dove flies. On the right a man in 
a tunic lays his hand on her head; to the left stands a baloed 
figure clothed in a toga and pointing to her with his right 
hand. There is a tree on each side of the group}. 


This is described by Garrucci as an example of baptism by 
affusion ‘as well as immersion’ (!). ; 


Ex. 24. Spoon from Aquileia. Fourth or fifth 


century. 


From the same place comes a spoon, dating from the fourth 
or fifth century, with a scene of the same nature engraved on 
its bowl (Fig. 22). A nude figure stands in a large shallow 


? Garr., vol. vi, tav. 487, 26.—Bull., 1876, tav. 1, 2. 
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basin ; above him appears the dove from whose beak the water 
descends. A figure to the left in an exomis holds a patera in 
the stream over the head of the catechumen, while another 
figure stands on the right. At the point of the spoon on 
the left is a figure in a toga 
standing by a sort of altar’. 

This spoon, which was 
found with several others 
inscribed with various names, 
was probably not used for 
liturgical purposes. Possibly Fig. 22 (after Garrucci). 
it was a present given on the 
occasion of the ceremony pictured on it. 

The feature of the stream from the mouth of the dove occurs 
on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus (Ex. 7), on the ivories in 

-,the Bodleian Library (Ex. 29), in the British Museum (Ex. 33), 

at Amiens (Ex. 30), at Milan (Ex. 28), on the MS. of Rabula 
(Ex. 34), in the Etzschmiadzin Gospel Book (Ex. 35), and 
in the mosaic of the Arian baptistery at Ravenna, all of which 
are described below. 


Use of a patera in Baptism. 

According to Strzygowski (Iconographie, p. 10) this feature 
was also found in the original mosaic in the orthodox baptist- 
ery (S. Giovanni in Fonte) in the same city. He maintains 
that the patera from which the Baptist pours the water in the 

picture, as it now appears, must be due to a later restoration, 
on the ground that it is borrowed from a liturgical use first 
arising in the fourteenth century. A similar vessel is, however, 
represented on this spoon from Aquileia, which he seems to 
have overlooked. 

In the so-called Attila treasure at Vienna are two paterae 
of gold weighing 287 gr. and 305 gr. respectively. They 
are each of the same design, and have a cross in the centre 


1 Garr., vol. vi, tav: 462, 8. 
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round which run letters read by Dr. Joseph Hampel as 
follows :— : 


AEAYAATOCANATTAVCONA(OI)EICTI(A)NTONAMAP(szc) TION 
31a Bdaros dvarAvowy agiels mdvTwv (sic) auapriav (Fig. 23), 
‘if thou purifiest thyself with water thou shalt be free from all 
sin.’ The word déaros at least he considers to be certain. He 
holds that these paterae were baptismal vessels (‘ Taufschalen ’) 
and attributes them to the fourth or fifth century. Kondakov, 

however, believes the 

letters to be Bulgarian, 
and would therefore 
assign them to a date 
later than 864, when the 

Bulgarian race adopted 

Christianity 3. 

There is good reason 
to suppose that a bronze 
bowl with a handle, 
found in ruins above the 
cemetery of Praetestatus 
and now in the Museo 
Kircheriano at Rome, 
was also used for the administration of baptism. It is in the 
shape of a hemispherical pan embossed with anglers, boats, 
and fishes, and in the centre is the head of a river-god with 
crab-claws growing out of his head, like those on the head of 
the allegorical figure of Jordan in the Arian baptistery at 
Ravenna (Fig. 24) *. | 

In the history of S. Silvester in the Liber Pontificalis (314- 
335) we read that Constantine gave to the church which he 
built at Ostia a basin of silver for baptism weighing 20 pounds 
(‘pelvem ex argento ad baptismum pens. lib, xx.’ Lid. Pont. 


a 


1 Hampel, J., Der Goldfund von Nagy Szent Miklés, Buda-Pesth, 1886, 
pp. 27 and 64, Fig. 16.—Kondakov, N. P., Geschichte und Denkmdéler des Byz, 
Emails, p. 39. Another at Odessa, Venturi, Storia dell’ arte Italiana, 
vol. ii, 1902, p. 3% : * Garr., vol. vi, tav. 461. 
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S. Silvester, ch. 28). The weight of this vessel shows it must 
have been used as a font, as in the two examples from Aquileia, 


Fig. 24 (after Garrucci). 


while the whole basin of the Lateran baptistery seems to have 
been covered with silver (2b. ch. 13). A similar gift was made 
by Xystus III (432-440) to the basilica of S. Laurence of a 
*conca aurocalea pens. lib. xx,’ as well as of ‘ ministerium ad 
baptismum vel paenitentiae ex argento pens. jib. v’ ; either a 
vessel used for oil, such as the ‘ patenam argenteam auroclusam 
chrismalem pens. lib. v’ that Constantine gave to the ‘ titulus 
Equitii’ near the baths of 
Diocletian, or one similar to 
that in the Museo Kircheriano 
described above (Xystus, ch. 6, 
Silvester, ch. 3). 


Ex. 25. Cross-shaft at 
Kells. c. 800. 


A similar vessel also appears 
in a baptismal scene on a broken cross-shaft at Kells, which 


Fig. 25. 
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was the chief seat of the Columban monks about the year 
800 a. D. (Fig. 25). 


Description of the Lateran font. 


The font in the baptistery which Constantine built at the 
Lateran is described in the Liber Pontificalis (Silvester, ch. 13) 
as having been made of porphyry and overlaid with silver. 
In the centre rose a candelabrum also of porphyry, ending in 
a golden vessel containing balm, which burning with a wick 
of asbestos served a double purpose of giving light and perfume. 
On the edge of the piscina, probably opposite the steps by 
which the catechumen entered the water, were life-sized silver 
figures of Christ and the Baptist. Between them was a lamb 
of gold, from whose mouth a stream of water fell into the 
basin (unless indeed it flowed in four streams from a rock at 
its feet, as so frequently represented in early Christian art), 
while seven figures of stags ranged round its parapet served the 
same purpose. 

Fontem sanctum tbi baptizatus est Augustus Constantinus ex 

lapide porfyretico et ex omni parte coopertum intrinsecus 
et foris et desuper et quantum aquam continet ex argento 
purissimo lib. iii viii. In medio fontis columna_porfy- 
retica qui portat fiala aurea ubi candela est, pens. auro 
purissimo lib, lii, ubi ardet in diebus Paschae balsamum lib. 
cc, nixum vero ex stippa amianti. In labio fontis baptisterii 
agnum aureum fundentem aquam pens. lib. xxx, ad dexteram 
agni, Salvatorem ex argento purissimo, in pedibus v, pens. lib. 
clxx ; in leva agni, beatum Johannem Baptistam ex argento, 
in pedibus v, tenentem titulum scriptum qui hoc habet ‘ecce 
agnus Dei, ecce qui tollit peccata mundi’; pens. lib. cxxv, 
Cervos argenteos vii. fundentes aquam, pens. sing. lib. Ixxx. 
Tymiaterium ex auro purissimo cum gemmis prasinis xlviiii, 
pens. lib. xv. 

Innocent I (401-417) gave a similar stag to the ‘titulus 
Vestinae’ weighing 25 pounds. 

The figure of the stag is of frequent occurrence in connexion 

1 J.Romilly Allen, Christian Symbolismin Great Britain and Ireland, p. 231. 
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with baptisteries and baptismal scenes (e.g. at Salona, in the 
cemetery of Pontianus, &c.). 

The water seems to have fallen in a stream from some such 
head in the baptistery of S. Stephen built by Eustorgius at 
Milan (early sixth cent.), which is thus described by Ennodius 
(Carm. ii. 149, Migne, Patr. Lat. lxiii. p. 361; cf. Bull., 1876, 
p. 12):— 

En sine nube pluit sub tectis imbre sereno, 
Et coeli facies pura ministrat aquas. 

Proflua marmoribus decurrunt flumina.sacris, 
Atque iterum rorem parturit ecce lapis. 

Arida nam liquidos effundit pergula fontes, 
Et rursus natis unda superna venit. 

Sancta per aethereos emanat lympha recessus 
Eustorgii vatis ducta ministerio. 

The present building at the Lateran dates as far as the 
lower part is concerned from the time of Xystus III (432-440), 
during whose pontificate the above description was written. 
He, however, probably altered the outline but little, and there 
is good reason to believe that the lists of Constantine’s gifts 
were copied from contemporary records and do not represent 
later accumulations (Duchesne, Lz). Pont., ad loc. notes; cf. also 
his description of the baptistery in Origines du culte chrétien, 


p. 298). 


Analogies from the customs of the Baths. 


In Greek and Roman baths it was common for the water 
to flow from the heads of animals (Dict. of Class, Antiq., art. 
*Baths’). A Greek vase painting shows four women standing 

under such jets (Fig. 26). It was also customary for the 
attendant to pour water over the heads of the bathers, while 
the bath was always followed by anointing, as an unction by 
the bishop followed the act of baptism. 

The orthodox baptistery at Ravenna was built by Bp. Neon 
in 449-452 A.D, on the foundations of an earlier building, 
supposed to have been a bath, while the Arian baptistery 

VOL, V, PART IV, x 
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was similarly adapted a few years later (Ricci, Guida dj 
Ravenna, 1900, pp. 32 & 10). 
We read in the story of the martyrdom of Perpetua that 
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Fig. 26. 


when Saturus was covered with blood from the bite of a 
leopard, the crowd in the amphitheatre jokingly cried out 
that he had been well bathed, using the language of the 
baths, which the author writing at the end of the second 
century interpreted as an allusion to baptism. 


Inluxit dies victoriae illorum et processerunt de carcere in 
amphitheatrum ... sequebatur Perpetua ... item Felicitas salvam 
se peperisse gaudens ut ad bestias pugnaret, a sanguine ad 
sanguinem, ab obstetrice ad retiarium, lotura post partum 
baptismo secundo. 

Et statim in fine spectaculi leopardo eiecto, de uno morsu tanto 
perfusus est (Saturus) sanguine, ut populus revertenti illi 
secundi baptismatis testimonium reclamaverit ‘salvum lotum, 
salvum lotum,’ plane utique salvus erat qui hoc modo laverat. . 

‘Salvum lotum’ is a phrase of the baths to which xadés éActew 
corresponds. (Texts and Studies, vol. i. Passio Perpetuae 
cc. 18 & 21; cf. Introd. p. 8.) 


So. fifty years later Cyprian argues that the recognized 
analogy of the baths must not be pressed too far. He had 
been asked whether men who received baptism in sickness 
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were to be counted true Christians, since they were not 
washed in the life-giving water but had only had a little 
poured over them (eo quod aqua salutari non loti sint sed 
perfusi). He explains it is not necessary for the whole body 
to be touched by the water, as if it were an actual bath with 
salt of nitre and a seat to wash yourself in, so that aspersion 
or perfusion is sufficient to constitute a valid sacrament (see 
helow, p. 312). 


Fig. 27. 


Analogy of Mithraic customs. 


The Mithraic custom of baptism as practised in the third 
and fourth centuries was probably borrowed from, or at least 
influenced by, Christian practice. A conception of new birth | 
suggested by, or taught in opposition to, the Christian doc- 
trine of baptism was supposed to be involved in the Tauro- 
belium. In the ceremony the recipient sat in a trench under — 
a platform on which a bull was killed in such a manner as to 
allow the blood to fall all over him. The man so purified was 
described as ‘renatus.’ Symbolicallp this was represented in 
art by a dog drinking at the stream that flowed from the 
neck of the bull slain by the young Mithra (Fig. 27), as 

xX 2 
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Christian baptism was symbolized by the Jews drinking 
from the reck struck by Moses, or S. Peter, or by lambs, or 
stags drinking at a fountain (Figs. 6, 10, 11, 38) }. 


Summary of evidence for the Age of the Councils. 


To sum up the conclusions drawn from the evidence from 
sarcophagi, from the analogy of the baths, and of Mithraic 
customs as to the practice of the Church in the Western 
empire. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries baptism took place before 
a witness or witnesses, in a fixed spot, either in a structural 
baptistery, into which the water usually fell from a spout or 
figure-head, or in a movable basin. In the latter case the 
officiant poured water over the catechumen from a vessel ; in 
the former he led him under one of the spouts, and either 
directed the flow over his head with the vessel or guided his 
head under the water with his hands, This we know from 
other sources was done three times. 

An immersion may have preceded this, but there is no men- 
tion of a double act by any writer of early date, and at least 
it was not considered the most significant element of the rite. 
With the peace of the Church the ceremony has become 
slightly more elaborate, and the flow of water is fuller and 
more continuous owing to the influence of the baths. The 
officiant seems to have stood on a raised platform or step and 
not to have entered the water himself. 

L’immersion baptismale ne doit pas s’entendre en ce sens que 
Yon plongeat entiérement dans ]’eau la personne baptisée. 
Elle entrait dans la piscine, ot la hauteur de J’eau n’était 
pas suffisante pour dépasser la taille d'un adulte; puis on 
la plagait sous lune des bouches d’ot s’échappaient des jets 
d’eau ; ou encore, on prenait de l’eau dans Ja piscine elle-méme 
pour la répandre sur sa téte. C'est ainsi que le baptéme est 
représenté sur les anciens monuments *. 

1 Bigg, C., Christian Platonists of Alerandria, p. 237. 

2 Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien, p. 302; and also Eglises Separées, 

P- 93- . 


CHAPTER III 
THE AGE OF NORTHERN INVASIONS 


Christian Art after the fifth century. 


THERE are but scanty remains of early Christian art dating 
from after the fifth century in Italy. The successive invasions 
of Goths, Vandals, and Lombards, if not destroying as much 
as is popularly supposed of the productions of earlier years, 
left the country impoverished, and as little inclined to spend 
much on costly works as it was able to train artists to execute 
them. 

In the East, however, the policy of Diocletian in removing 
the seat of government from Rome, and the subsequent actien 
of Constantine in establishing a strong centralized power at 
Byzantium, secured the firm holding together of the Empire 
for many centuries. As a consequence Byzantine art long 
survived that of Rome, and, in architecture at least, had 
a development that compares not unfavourably with the 
later evolution of the Gothic cathedral in the West. The 
gradual elaboration of Syrian architecture, with its small 
domed buildings, up to the construetion of Justinian’s great 
church of the Hagia Sophia is the most characteristic work 
of Byzantine genius, though at the same time it is the feature 
that has had the least influence on the artistic life of Western 
Europe. 

The question of the nature and influence of Byzantine art 
cannot yet be said to be fully determined. Apart from 
church building its chief productions seem to have been 
illuminated manuscripts, and it was in executing them, and 
possibly also in making designs for woven stuffs, that its 
artists appear to have received their training. It became 
therefore a characteristic of its less important works that 
they were chiefly executed with the purpose of illustrating 
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continuous historical narratives, and whilst showing con- 
siderable skill in technique, they tended to become stereo- 
typed and conventional from constant repetition of subjects 
that differed but little from one another. This influence is 
felt specially in mosaic work, ivory carving, and fresco paint- 
ing, where it is generally a series of eenes that is pictured, 
though in such objects as 2 gems, or medals the same 


style reappears '. 


Ravenna. 

An exception to the general artistic poverty of Italy in 
the fifth and sixth centuries is to be found at Ravenna. As 
the seat of the court of Honorius and under the enlightened 
reign of Theodoric, it became for one hundred and fifty years 
the most important city of the West, and a series of monu- 
ments rose up within its walls upon which the most skilful 
artists of the day were employed, and which attracted the 
attention of Justinian. 

The mosaic workers came from Rome, and the general plan 
of the churches, which are almost the sole remains of the 
former glory of the city, follows that of the Roman basilica, 
while the classical spirit is still felt in the drawing of the 
earlier figures in the Baptistery and S. Apollinare Nuovo. 
The vigour of the Gothic race appears in the originality of 
choice and treatment in the New Testament scenes in the 
nave of the latter; and the essential difference between north- 
ern and southern architecture is already seen in the mausoleum 
of Theodoric, for there for the first time the horizontal line 
gives way to the vertical as the characteristic feature in 
construction, and in its erection the first step was taken 
which inaugurated the change from classic styles of building, 
just as his reign may be said to be the first beginning of 

' Kraus, F. X., Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, vol. i, bk. 9, and vol ii, 
bk. 13, Freiburg im B., 1896; Strzygowski, J., Orzent oder Rom, Introd., Leip- 
zig, 1901. For a different view see F. Wickoff, Die Wiener Genesis, Wien, 


1895, who sees in Byzantine art merely the last stage of the decadence of that 
of Rome. 
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the Middle Ages. Theodoric had been brought up at the 
court of Byzantium, and the building of the church of 
S. Vitale fell in the time of Byzantine rule. If Justinian 
was not actually present at its consecration he regarded 
himself as in some sense its founder. He appears on the 
mosaics of its walls, and his authority seems to have modified 
the plan of the building, and to have decided that the gallery 
should rest not on wooden beams, as otiginally planned, but 
on stone arches in accordance with the rules of Byzantium '. 

We have therefore at Ravenna an art in which three 
different streams of influence, Roman, Gothic, and Byzantine, 
united, and in which the extent to which each makes itself 
felt can be traced with something like precision. 


Fig. 28 (after Garrucci). 


Ex. 26. Mosaic in the Orthodox Baptistery. 
449-452. 
Two important baptism scenes are to be found in the 
mosaics of the baptisteries at Ravenna alluded to in the last 
1 Ricci, C., Guida di Ravenna, p. 40, Bologna, 1g00. 
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chapter. That in the orthodox baptistery (Baptisterium 
Ursianum or S. Giovanni in Fonte) was probably set up 
by Bp. Neon in 449-452. 

Here Christ is represented bearded and with a halo, holding 
His hands down to His side, naked, and standing in the water 
which rises to His waist (Fig. 28), On the left side is the 
Baptist wearing an exomis and with a halo. He stands 
on a promontory of rock with his left foot raised, holding 
a jewelled cross in his left hand, while with his right he 
pours water from a patera over the head of Christ. Over- 
head is the dove flying downwards vertically ; in the water 
to the right is an allegorical figure of Jordan marked by 
the name, a bearded man with a reed, holding a cloth in 
his hands, Plants spring from the banks}. 

According to Strzygowski the patera is a fourteenth-cen- 
tury restoration, as ‘no such instrument was used till that 
date. We have already considered the reasons for believing 
in its use at an earlier period. The head and right arm of 
the figure of Christ are restored, the halo and beard being 
possibly modern additions. 


Ex, 27. Mosaic in the Arian Baptistery. 


In the Arian baptistery (S. Maria in Cosmedin) is a similar 
mosaic occupying a corresponding 
place in the centre of the dome. 

In it Christ is represented 
beardless, with a halo, holding His 
hands down to His side, and up 
to His waist in water (Fig. 29). 
The dove flies down vertically from 
above, and from its beak a stream 
descends on the head of our Lord. 
The Baptist stands to the right on 
a rock which rises out of the water. He is clothed in a spotted 


Fig. 29 (after Garrucci). 


? Garr., vol. iv, tavy. 226 and 227.—Str., p. 10, taf. 1, 14, 
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skin and holds a curved stick in his left hand, while he lays 
the right on the head of the Saviour. To the left sits 
Jordan, out of the water, and represented as an old man with 
two crab-claws growing out of his head, holding a reed in 
his right hand while he raises his left in astonishment 
(Pss. Ixxvii. 16 and exiv. 5)}. 

These two examples fall within the first and second period 
_ respectively of the history of Ravenna’s greatness, while 
Roman influences were still strong in her art, but had been 
weakened by being transplanted and modified by new sur- 
roundings. They show a new conception of the scene which 
almost entirely breaks away from the old tradition, and would 
appear to be due to an attempt to picture more exactly the 
scenes of the Gospels. 


Influence of apocryphal writings. 


An interesting account of the apocryphal additions to the 
story of our Lord’s baptism as related in the Gospels will be 
_ found in a work entitled Hin bisher unbeachteter Bericht 
tiber die Taufe Jesu, by Adolf Jacoby (Strassburg, Triibner, 
1902). The author believes that he has traced them to a lost 
Church Order connected with the Syriac Didascalia, and there- 
fore dating from the third century. In certain fragments of 
a fourth-century Epiphany sermon based on this document we 
find it related that at the baptism of our Lord the waters of 
the Jordan first fled back and then rose in a heap. Similar 
allusions to the miracle are quoted from Ephraem Syrus 
(325-379), Jacob Baradaeus (451), Jacob of Sarug (521), 
from several Epiphany sermons of the fifth or sixth cen- 
turies, Cyril of Jerusalem (348, Caé. xii. 15), from hymns of 
Anatolius (450), and the Ambrosian collection. The narratives 
of the pilgrim Antoninus Placentius (570-600) and others 
state that the miracle was repeated yearly, and references to 
the legend are found in Armenian and Coptic writings. 

Jacoby believes that both the retiring ofthe water and the 


1 Garr., vol. iv, tav. 241.—Str., p. 10, taf. 1, 15. 
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rising in a heap were dwelt on to emphasize the doctrine of 
the Divine Nature of our Lord ; and that the former, which 
is alluded to in all the above writings, was suggested by 
Pes. cxiv. 3, 5, Ixxviil. 16, while the latter, which is bess 
frequently dwelt upon, was regatded as an act of homage to 
the Incarnate Word, and found support in Ps, xxviii. 3 (LXX). 

He farther holds that the influence of this widespread tra- 
dition can be traced in Christian art, and to its influence 
he asctibes the feature of the symbolic representation of the 
Jordan first found in the Ravenna mosaic, and that of the 
water rising in a heap to the waist or neck of the Saviour; 
which first definitely appears in the fresco at Monza (Ex. 51, 
e. 700). It may be doubted, however, whether the legend 
had any great influence on the artistic representation of 
the scene, for though Jordan is shown in the Ravenna 
mosaics as holding up his hands in astonishment, the water 
is not represented as receding. The fear of the river is 
emphasized only in the ivories at Ravenna and in the 
British Museum (Figs. 39, 40), while in later examples the 
tendency is for the allegorical figure to occupy a subsidiary 
place ot to be omitted altogether. 

It is still more doubtful if the representation of the water 
as tising in a heap to cover out Lord’s body has any con- 
nexion with the legend. It seems tather to be merely the 
conventional way ‘of indicating the river in an age when the 
laws of perspective were not understood. 

The whole legend is obviously based on the Old Testament | 
stories of the passage of the Red Sea and of the passing of 
the Jordan by the Israelites, and the rising of the waters 
in a heap was supposed to have taken place, not round the 
Saviour’s body for the purpose of covering Him, but in the 
stream above, that He might stand on dry land while He 
was being baptized, just as it stood to allow the Israelites to 
pass over dryshod. The only persons in the whole cycle of 
symbolism who are conceived of as submerged are the 
Egyptians who pursued after the Chosen People. | 


* 
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Milan school of wories. c. 500. 


The rule of Theodoric (493-526) secured a time of com- 
parative prosperity for the rest of Italy; and though the 
government was in the hands of one of the conquering race 
the old Roman civilization continued with very little con- 
sciousness of change. The influence of Byzantium or of the 
Goth would have been felt less elsewhere than they both were 
at Ravenna, and in the art of this time the old tradition is 
still strong. , 

To this period may be assigned five ivories of probable 
Italian origin. 

Ex. 28. Ivory in the Cathedral at Milan. c. 500. 

An ivory ‘five pieces’ book-cover (? originally a diptych) 
in the treasury of the cathedral at Milan contains sixteen 
scenes from the life of Christ. 
In that of the baptism He is 
represented as a_ beardless 
youth, nude, and standing up 
to His knees in water which 
falls from a pillar of rock in 
a copious stream behind and 
all round Him (Fig. 30). The 
Baptist stands also up to his 
knees in water, and holds 
a crooked staff in his left Fig. 30. 
hand. A stream flows from the beak of the dove’. 

Garrucci describes this last feature, which we have already 
noticed above (p. 267), as a ray, the symbol of grace, and 
quotes Chrysologus, Serm. CLX :—‘ Spiritus Sanctus in specie 
columbae totam in caput parentis novi chrismatis pingue- 
dinem fundit ut impleat illud quod propheta dixit “ Propterea 
unxit te Deus tuus oleo laetitiae”’. This does not, however, 
exclude its being also intended for a stream of water, for we 


1 Garr., vol. vi, tav. 454.—Str., p. 13, taf. ii, 2. 
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may notice the same feature in the Aquileia spoon (Ex. 24, 
fig. 22), where it is in this stream that the baptizer holds 
his patera; while in the relief at Monza described below 
(Ex. 51), in the Berlin ivory from the Micheli collection 
(Ex. 52, fig. 44) as well as in Exx. 53 & 54 (fig. 45), the dove 
pours the water from a vessel held in its beak. 


Ex. 29. Ivory wm the Bodlevan Inbrary at Ozford. 
C. 500. 


A very similar treatment (Fig. 31) appears on another 
book-eover in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, as one of 
twelve scenes in the life of the 
Saviour, who is represented in 
the centre throned and with the 
four evil beasts under His feet 
(Ps. xci.13). The features of the 
pillar of rock, and of the water 
falling from it as well as from 
the dove’s beak and rising to the 
Saviour’s knees, are repeated, 
while the Baptist holds the 
crooked staff but stands on dry ground raising his left foot’. 


Ex. 30. Ivory at Amiens. e¢. 500. 


An ivory of the same school is 
in the possession of M. Mallet at 
Amiens, and was published by M. 
YAbbé E. van Dreval in the Revue 
de l’ Art Chrétien, XIX, 1875, pl. xix, 
p- 352. In it the Baptist is repre- 
sented as clothed in an exomis, hold- 
ing a crooked staff and raising his left 
foot (Fig. 32). There is a stream that 


1 Str., p. 12, taf. ii, 1.—Westwood, Fictile Ivortes in 8. Kensington Museum, 
P- 55, pl. 6. 


Fig. 33. 
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flows from the dove as well as a broad stream falling from a 
bossy pillar of rock. The Saviour is pictured as a boy with 
a simple halo and on dry ground’, 


Ex. 31. Werden Ivory at South Kensington 


Museum. 


The carving on the remains of an ivory box in South 
Kensington Museum, and formerly at Werden in Rhenish 
Prussia, is of very similar workman- 
ship to the last two examples (Fig. 
33). The Saviour is represented as 
a nude boy and with a crossed halo, 
Both He and the Baptist are up to 
their knees in water, but on the left 
is a personification of the Jordan _—_Fig. 33 (after Garrucei). 
holding branches in his hands, 
leaning on a pitcher from which the water flows, The whole 
work is marked with a certain originality that seems ta 
suggest the working of a new influence ?. 

Stuhlfauth * points out the similarity of these works, and 
believes them to be productions of a Milanese school of carving, 
and to date from the latter half of the fifth century. He holds 
that the example at Milan (Fig. 30) is the oldest, while that 
at Amiens (Fig. 32) he suggests may date from the period 
between the invasion of the Huns in 452 and that of the 
Ostrogoths in 490. The Bodleian example he considers to be 
Byzantine in its details and in the style of the seventh and 
ninth centuries: but he holds it to be a modern forgery, mainly 
however on the ground that it bearsa Latin inscription. That 
at South Kensington (Fig. 33) he would place a little later, 
as having a crossed nimbus and generally showing a more 


1 Stublfauth, G., Die alichristliche Elfenbeinplastik, p. 75, Mohr, Freiburg 
i. B. and Leipzig, 1896. 

? Garr., vol. vi, tav. 447, 3-—Westwood, No. 99. 

® Die altchristliche Elfenbeinplastik, pp. 74, 77; 199- 
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developed style. Strzygowski', on the other hand, considers 
this last example to date from the time of Theodosius (392-395), 
to which period he also ascribes the book-cover at Milan 
(Fig. 30); while he holds the Bodleian ivory (Fig. 31) to be 
a work of the school of Ravenna that beeame more and more 
influenced by Byzantium in the sixth century. 


Ex. 32. Ivory cover to the Missal of Gregory 
at Munich. ?c. 500. 


A fifth example of the same school, though not mentioned 
by Stuhlfauth, may be seen in the Royal Library at Munich, 
where it forms part of the cover of the so-called missal of 
Gregory the Great. (Cim. 143. Cod. Lat. 19077.) 

The carving is somewhat worn, but the Saviour seems to be 

_— represented as a boy without 
a halo (Fig. 34). The Baptist 
stands on dry ground, clothed 
in an exomis and holding 
a crooked staff; he raises his 
right foot while he lays his 
hand on our Lord’s head. 
Jordan stands on the opposite 
side holding in his left arm 
a tree, and with an inverted 

Fig. 34. pitcher from which the water 
flows, rising to the thighs of the Saviour. The massacre 
of the Innocents appears above and the miracle of Cana 
below, as in the example from Amiens (Ex. 30, fig. 32). 
The ivory is attributed in the library catalogue to the 
eleventh or twelfth century, but the choice of subjects 
as well as certain peculiarities of treatment (e. g. the woman 
throwing up her hands in the scene of the massacre of the 
Innocents) seem to show that it is of the same school as the 
above example, and dates from the fifth or early sixth century. 


1 Das Hizschmiadzin Evangeliar, Wien, 1891. Cf. Kraus, Geschichte der 
christlichen Kunst, vol. i, p. 507. 
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kx. 33. Ivory in the British Museum. ?c. 500. 


To the same date may. perhaps be referred an ivory in the 
Christian Antiquities room in the British Museum, in which 
the feature of the stream from the 
dove’s beak reappears (Fig. 35). 
In it the Saviour is represented 
as a nude boy, with a halo, 
holding His hands down and 
standing on the ground. — 

The head alone of.the dove 
appears. The Baptist is scantily 
clothed in an exomis which 
leaves both arms and legs bare, and he lays his hand on the 
Saviour’s head. To the left stands a bearded figure with 
wings, and clothed in a toga. There are indications of 
water behind the feet of Christ. On either side are candle- 
sticks similar to those on an early fifth-century silver casket 
in the Museo Cristiano at the Vatican, and to those on 
a sarcophagus at Ravenna of the same period. The rest of 
the ivory is occupied with the finding of Christ in the 
temple, a rare subject which, however, also occurs on the 
Milan ivory. | 

This example is ascribed to the fifth century, but its peculiar 
features make it difficult to assign it to any particular place 
or date }. 


Fig. 35 (from a photograph). 


' Oriental types. Ex. 34. Rabula MS. at 
Florence. 586. | 
The first baptism scene in which Christ appears bearded (if 
the mosaic at Ravenna has been altered in restoration) is in one 
of the miniatures of the Syriac Rabula MS. in the Biblioteca 
Laurenziana in Florence (Fig. 36). In it the Baptist is 
represented in the usual attitude, raising his left foot, but 


1 Dalton, O. M., Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, 1901, No. 293.—Graeven, H., Elfenbeinwerke aus Sammlungen in. 
England, No. 22.—Westwood, No. 154. 
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stooping as the Saviour is immersed in the water as far as the 
waist. He turns His head a little aside, and the stream or 
ray descends on 1t from above, where 
the hand with two outstretched 
fingers appears In the heavens and 
beneath it flies the dove. The Jordan 
is marked by banks on which flowers 
are growing '. 

The monk Rabula lived at Zagba 
in Mesopotamia and wrote the MS. 
in 586. It is the earliest example 
that we possess of the art of illumi- 
nation by miniatures that had such 
a wonderfal development in the later Middle Ages, and 
undoubtedly influenced the work of the schools of Karl the 
Great (Kraus, F. X., Gesch. d. christl, Kunst, 1, 463 & 11, 25. 


Freiburg im B., 1895-7). on Eee 
ee ee a 


Ex. 35. Etzschmiadzin Gospel Book. _c. 500. ) 

Very similar in design is a miniature in the Gospel book of 
Etzschmiadzin in Armenia. The hand in the heavens, the dove 
and the stream or ray reappear, but the Saviour is represented 
as beardless, without nimbus, and only immersed in the water 
as far as His loins. 

Strzygowski considers that this proves the MS. to be earlier 
than the Rabula MS., and adds that while the style of dress 
and the type of the apostles’ heads that appear in the margin 
suggest that it dates from the sixth century, the architectural 
ornamentation in which the pictures are set would seem to 
point to the fifth. He is inclined to attribute it therefore to 
the first half of the sixth. In any case the obvious connexion 
of the two miniatures would point to an archetype of earlier date 
than 586 2, 

* Garr,, vol, ili, tav. 130.—Str., p. 17. 


* Strzygowsky, J.. Byzantinische Denkmdler, 1, Das Etzechmiadzin Evan- 
geliar, p. 73 and taf. 6, 2, Wien, 1891. 
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Ex. 36. Flask at Monza. Before 599. 


A flask at Monza may also be of Syrian origin. It is said 
to have been given by Gregory the Great to Theodolinda 
(599), but is probably of earlier date, and would seem to have 
served originally to bring back oil from the Holy Land, as is 
shown by its Greek lettering. It is ornamented with seven 
small scenes from the life of Christ. In that of the baptism 
the Saviour is represented as a boy in the water up to His 
knees. The Baptist in a tunic stands on dry ground raising 
his left foot. An angel on the right holding a cloth shows 
eastern influence. All three figures are haloed ?. 


Ex. 37. Bronze Medal at the Vatican. 


A bronze medal in the Museo Cristiano shows Christ up to 
His knees in water. The Baptist raising his foot holds the 
crooked staff in his left hand and lays his right on the Saviour’s 
head. The word IORDA is written underneath, and around 
is the legend ‘ Redemptio filiis hominum’. This object, if 
genuine, was probably a keepsake from the Holy Land ?. 


Ex. 38. Censer from Syria. ? 6th century. 


A censer found at the convent of Mar Muza el Habashi, 
between Damascus and Palmyra, is now at the British 
Museum (Fig. 364). On it S. John is represented standing 
on the left with his right hand stretched out over the head of 
our Lord, who appears as a boy, holding His hands straight 
down, with the water rising to His knees. A single attendant 
angel holds a cloth and the dove appears overhead, There is 
a considerable distance between the hand of the Baptist and 
the head of the Saviour on which he appears to pour the water. 
The figures, however, are much worn, and in the companion 
scenes the hands are all of the same peculiar long shape, so 

1 Garr., vol. vi, tav. 433, 8.—Str., p. 14, taf. ii, 5. 

2 Garr., vol. vi, tav. 480, 15.—Str., p. 14, taf. ii, 6.—Bull., 1869, p. 58. 
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that it is impossible to say whether it was intended to show 
an act of affusion }. 

The censer is attri- 
buted to the ninth or 
tenth centuries, but the 
scenes seem to follow a 
much earlier tradition 
and to be of the type 
found in the West in 
‘the fifth or sixth cen- 
turies, just as the fifth- 
century fonts of the 
Hauran seem to be of 
the same type as those of Italy and Africa (pp. 327, 350). 


Fig, 364. 


Ex. 39. Horn Medallion from Egypt. c. 500. 


A horn medallion, found in the burial ground of Achmim, 
near Panoplis in Upper Egypt, 
represents the Baptist standing 
on the banks of the Jordan 
clothed in a short tunic and 
laying his hand on the Saviour’s 
head (Fig. 37). Both are beard- 
less, and our Lord wears a cloth 
round His loins. He crosses His 
hands over His breast and stands 
on dry ground. Both He and 
: the Baptist have each a plain 
Fig. 37. nimbus. The dove flies over- 
head, and on the right bank 
stands an angel in a tunic holding a cloth. This object is 
attributed to ¢. 500 7. 
1 Dalton, O. M., Catalogue, No. 540. Proceedings of the Society of Antt- 
quaries in London, 1872. Plate opp. p. 290. 
* Forrer, R., Die frihchristlichen Alterthiimer aus dem Graberfelde von Ach- 


mim-Panoplis, taf. xi, 1, Strassburg, 1893 ‘Die Zeit der Herstellung diirfte 
die Mitte des ersten Jahrtausends n. Ch. sein.’ : 
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Ex. 40. Seal at Rome. Sixth or seventh century. 
_ A seal, which he attributes to the sixth or seventh century, 
is mentioned by Stuhlfauth as existing in the museum of the 
German Campo Santo at Rome. He describes the figure of 


Christ as bearded, and mentions an angel holding a cloth as 
in the last example 5. 


Ex. 41. Fresco in the Cemetery of Pontianus. 
Sixth century, 


In a fresco in the cemetery of 8. Pontianus in Rome Christ 
is represented as an adult and standing up to His waist in 


Fig. 38 (after Garrucci), 


water (Fig. 38), He is bearded and hasa plain nimbug round 
His head. The Baptist stands on a river bank to the right, 
holding a reed in his hands; an attendant angel, covering his 
hands with a cloth, appears on the left m a cloud. Below is 
a stag drinking. The painting has been attributed to the ninth 

1 Stuhlfauth, G., Der Engel., p. 193, Mohr, Freiburg im B., 1897.—Buli., 
1887, p. 48.—Rémische Quartalschrift, 1887, tav. iv, 4, p. 113. 
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or tenth century, but seems to follow the older Roman tradition 
and more probably dates from the sixth!. 


Byzantine types. 

A new period of art as of literature arose with Justinian. 
It had certain well-defined characteristics of its own, and 
created types that became fixed in 
later ages of decadence, and lasted 
far into the Middle Ages with little 
alteration. 


Ex. 42. Chair of Maximian 
at Ravenna. 454-556. 


The chair of Maximian (454- 
556) in the treasury of the 
cathedral at Ravenna still repre- 
sents Christ as a boy, but the 
water 1s made to rise as high as 
His waist (Fig. 39). The Baptist 
clothed in a skin stands raising 
his foot as usual, while two angels 
with cloths stand on the nght. 
Jordan is represented allegorically 
in the water below as starting away in amazement. The 
dove appears as usual overhead ?, 


kx. 43. Lvory at the British Museum. II. 
? Sixth century. 


A very similar ivory carving is in the Mediaeval room at 
the British Museum, where it is described as Italian and of the 
sixth century. The workmanship is perhaps coarser, but the 
general disposition of the figures is the same (Fig. 40). The 
' 1 Garr., vol. ii, tav. 86, 3.—Marrucchi, 0., Hléments d’ Archéologie Chrétienne, 


vol. ii, p. 63. 
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Baptist, clothed in an exomis, raises his left foot and lays his 
right band on the Saviour’s head, who is represented as a boy 
with a thick mass of curly hair. The water rises to His 
waist. Behind is a (?) female figure 
covering her hands with a cloth, 
and with a veil over her head; there 
were probably originally two such 
figures, but the right side of the ivory 
is Imperfect. Below in the water is 
Jordan, with crab-claws growing out 
of his head, starting away in astonish- 
ment. Above is the hand appearing 
from heaven, while below is the dove 
holding in its beak a circular object. 
This may be intended for a crown or 
halo (as on a font at Liége, c. 1112), 
but it is more probably a patera; for 
though we do not find this feature Fig. 40 
elsewhere, it has a close parallel in ome phere: 
the examples of Lombardo-Roman art cited below, where 
a pitcher is held by the dove in a similar manner 1. 
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fix. 44. Ivory from Marsal. 


A fragment found at Marsal in Lothringen may have been 
part of a similar scene. Only the figure of Christ remains. 
The water rises to His thighs and His arms are crossed over 
His breast, an attitude, before the finding of the medal at 
Achmim (Ex. 39, fig. 37), known in no instance earlier than 
an Armenbibel in Munich. The water falls from a hand. 
The Baptist stood on the right, but the figure has been broken 
off, as well as those of the attendant angels if they originally 
existed. The Saviour is marked with a square nimbus, proving 
that the custom of restricting that form to persons still living 


* Dalton, O. M., Catalogue, No. 294, pl. 7.—Graeven, H., Elfenbeinwerke 
aus Sammlungen in England, No. 28. 
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in this world was not without exceptions, The work is 
roughly executed '. 


Ex. 45. Pillar at Constantinople. Sixth century. 


A sixth-century representation of Christ’s baptism appears 
in the carving of a pillar found at Constantinople, and now in 
the museum of the Tschinili Kiosk in that city. It shows 
our Lord up to His thighs in the water, with the same two 
attendant angels holding-cloths-on the left. The figure of the 
Baptist is much larger than that of our Lord, but we cannot 
tell whether He was pictured as a boy or with a beard as the 
head has been broken *. 


Liv. 46. Ling at Palermo. ? Sixth century. 


Two attendant angels also appear on a ring found at Syracuse 
and now in the museum at Palermo. The Saviour is described 
as standing up ‘to His breast in the water, and the work is 
considered to be Byzantine and of the sixth or early seventh 
century 5, 

The scene is one of a series running round the hoop of the 
ring. The work ‘is very minute, but in the reproduction in 
Kondakov the water appears to rise no higher than the waist. 
There are also. scenes of the crucifixion and of the visit of the 
Maries to the sepulchre, which Kondakov thinks are similar 
in style to those on the flasks in the treasury at Monza 
(Ex. 36). 

1 Kraus, F. X., Kunst und Alterthum in Elsass-Lothringen, vol. iii, p. 309 
and taf. ii. | 

2 Strzygowski, Byz. Zeitschrift, 1892, p. 575, ‘Die alt. Byz. Plastik der 
Bliitezeit,’ reproduced in Schultze, Arehaeologie der alichristlichen Kunst, 
p. 331. 

> Salinar, Del Real Museo di Palermo, Palermo, 1873, pl. A. 1. Arch. 
Journal, vol, xxxviii, 1881, p. 154.—Kondakov, N., Geschichte und Denkmdler 
des Byz. Emails, p. 264. <A precisely similar ring is to be seen in the gold 
collection of the British Museum, Dalton, O. M., Catalogue, No. 129, who 
refers to yet another formerly in the Pichon collection sale catalogue, 1897, 
No. 26, and figured by Schlumberger, Mélanges d’arch, byz., p. 67. 
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Lombard and Carolingian types. 


The seventh century in Italy is marked by the preponderance 
of barbarism in civil life, while all that survived of classic 
culture was being gathered into the monasteries. After the 
time of Gregory the Great (ob. 604) both liturgical custom 
and ecclesiastical art underwent considerable modifications, and 
it is from this era that it is usual to reckon the beginning of 
the Middle Ages. 

After this date therefore we may expect to find two widely 
differing types of art. The one vigorous and original in idea, 
but rough in execution and only slightly influenced by tradition ; 
the other continuing the older style on its general conception, 
but becoming more and more conventional, while the working 
of the new spirit appears in details. 


———_ sr 
CUR PNAS IGEN 


ane SS ——— 
Fig. 41 (from a photograph). 


Ex. 47. Rough ivory carving at South Kensington. 


To this period may be ascribed a very rough carving on 
ivory in South Kensington Museum, which represents Christ as 
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being baptized in a sort of tub-like font in which He stands 
immersed to the waist (Fig. 41). On the reverse side is a fine 
piece of work, probably of Carolingian origin and attributed to 
the eighth or ninth century. The inferior work must therefore 
be of earlier date’. 


Fig. 42 (from a photograph). 


Ex. 48. The Wessobrunner Gebet. 814. 


In the ‘Wessobrunner Gebet,’ a MS. of the year 814, 
preserved in the library at Munich, is an illustration of the 
baptism of a Jew, who stands in a small cireular font which 
reaches.to his waist (Fig. 42)?. 


Ex. 49. Ivory from S. Mark's chair at Grado. 
Sixth or seventh century. 


An ivory originally forming part of the chair of S. Mark 
at Grado, and now in the Museo Archeologico at Milan, is 
considered by Graeven and Garrucci to be work of the 
seventh century. It represents the Evangelist baptizing 
Anianus with his wife and son, who stand up to the breast 
in water in a large tank (the son up to the neck), while 

1 Westwood, Fictile Ivories, No. 256. 


7 Reproduced in Springer, A., Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte, vol. ii, p. 93, 
Leipzig, 1902, 3rd edition. 
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the saint stands on dry ground (Fig. 43). If the date be 
correct this is the earliest representa- 
tion of baptism in which submersion 
could be intended '. 

The chair is said to have been 
brought from Alexandria to Con- 
stantinople and to have been presented 
to the church of Grado by the 
Emperor Heraclius (610-640). If 
this is the same chair the reliefs 
must have been executed at an 
earlier date, but they cannot, in the 
opinion of Graeven, be much older. 
A companion relief in the British 
Museum is attributed to the sixth Fig. 43 (from a cast). 
century. 


kx. 50. Palotto of S. Ambrose at Milan. 827. 


The paliotto (altar frontal) of S. Ambrogio at Milan 
was set up in the year 827 by Archbishop Angilbert and 
executed by a certain Wolfinius, as shown by an inscription 
on the back. On it is represented the baptism of S. Ambrose, 
who stands naked in a small octagonal font which reaches 
to his thighs, while an attendant pours water over his 
head from a large pitcher *. 


Ex. 51. Relief at Monza. c. 700. 


The use of a pitcher also appears in a relief in 8S. Giovanni 
in Fonte at Monza (c. 700), where it is held in the beak of 
the dove, which flies down in the centre overhead and pours 
water from it over the head of the Saviour. The Baptist 
stands on the left, and there is one attendant angel holding 

1 Westwood, No. 156.—Graeven, H., Friihchristliche und mittelalterliche 


Elfenbeinwerke aus Sammlungen in Italien, Rom, 1900, No. 44.—Garr., vol. i. 


p- 570. 
2 Str., p. 36, tav. viii, 2. 
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a cloth to the right. The water is here for the first time 
definitely represented as rising miraculously in a heap, 
a feature which becomes very common in later times?!. 


Ex. 52. Ivory from Micheli Collection at Berlin. 


An ivory in the Berlin Museum formerly belonging to 
the Micheli collection at Paris shows the dove as pouring 
water from a pitcher over the 
Saviour’s head, who is repre- 
sented as a full-grown man, 
nude, holding His hands down 
and immersed in the water to 
His thighs (Fig. 44). The 
Baptist is clothed in an exomis 
of skin, holding a crooked staff, 
and on dry land. On the other 
side is the figure of Jordan, out 
of the water, nude, but with a 
cloth over his lap. He points 
upwards with his mght hand, 
and in his left holds an inverted 
pitcher from which the water 
flows. Above are three winged 
heads of angels holding cloths. The hand appears in 
heaven over the dove. The work is ascribed to the seventh 
century *. 


sS 
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Fig. 44. 


Ex. 53. Ivory at Strassburg. 


Another example presenting the same features is men- 
tioned as being in the possession of Herr Forrer at Strass- 
burg, and is mentioned by A. Jacoby in his Bericht tiber die © 
Taufe Jesu. The hand of God appears above. The dove 
holds a pitcher in its beak, and an angel stands in the 


1 Str., p. 33, tav. viii, 1. 
2 Westwood, No. 240.—Str., p. 36, taf. viii, 3. 
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background to the right. S. John, on the left, lays his hand 
on the Saviour’s head. Our Lord stands with the water 
rising above His thighs, and Jordan hastens in astonish- 
ment away to the right}. 


Ex. 54 


The pitcher in the beak of the 
dove also appears in a_tenth- 
century ivory at Rheims, which 
represents the baptism of Chlodwig 
(Fig. 45) 2, Fig. 45 (from a cast). 


Ex. 55. Gem found at Rome. 


A gem found at Rome represents the Baptist and our 
Lord, both clothed and standing in the water. The dove 
rests on the head of Christ whom S. John appears to 
embrace ®. The water rises only as high as the ankles of the 
two figures, 

This ring was bought by Mr. Fortnum and is now in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford (No. 71 in the collection of 
Christian gems; cf. The Archaeological Journal, vol. xxxvil, 
1880, p. 360, where it is said that the object may be anterior 
to the third century). 


Ex. 56. Fresco in a catacomb at Naples. 759. 


A symbol of the open heaven from which the dove descends 
appears in the fresco in the catacomb of S. Gennaro at Naples, 
which was painted soon after 759 under Greek influence 
(Fig. 46). The two attendant angels also appear holding 
cloths covering their hands, but they raise them and look up 
as if in prayer. The Saviour is in the water up to the 
thighs ‘. 

1 Jacoby, A., Bericht iiber die Taufe Jesu, Strassburg, 1902, p. 82. 
32 Westwood, No. 325. 


3 Garr., vol. vi, tav. 478, 41.—Bull., 1877, p. 48. 
* Garr., vol. ii, tav. 94, 3.— Str., p. 18. 
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This is considered by Strzygowski to be the earliest instance 
in which the open heaven is represented, but we have already 


wy Z 
A VX 


Fig. 46. 

met with it on the gravestone from Aquileia (Ex. 24, fig. 21). 
How beautiful a feature this can be made can be seen in the 
fresco by Fra Angelico in the 
cloister of San Marco at 
Florence, where the traditional 
arrangement is preserved as 
late as the fifteenth century 
in nearly all its details. 


Ex. 57. Ivory from 
Rheinau. 


On an ivory in a collection 
from Rheinau the Saviour 
Fig. 47 (from a cast). stands with His feet in a small 

| font (Fig. 47). The Baptist 

stands to the left, an angel on the right. The hand from 
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heaven and the dove with a stream issuing from its beak 
also appear, as well as the 
figure of Jordan seated 
on a pitcher, and another 
with a serpent and a fish 
symbolizing (?) earth and 
water !. 


Ex. 58. Ivory from 
Bamberg. 


An ivory in the Royal 
Library at Munich orig- 
inally belonging to the 
cathedral at Bamberg 
shows an angel on the 
right, S. John on the Z A Ss 
left, as well as the AP INVE WAT WEVA UA 
hand and the dove (Fig. 
48). The water rises in 
a heap to the waist, and above are symbolic figures of the sun 
and moon with a host of angels”. 


Fig. 48 (frum a cast). 


Ex. 59. Ivory at Darmstadt. 


Another ivory from western Ger- 
many now in the museum at Darm- 
stadt shows Christ standing in a pool of. 
water with a scalloped margin. Two 
angels stand on the right (Fig. 49) °*. 

The classic details of these three 
works and their selection of fea- 
tures from various schools suggest 
that we have in them examples of 
Carolingian art from the eighth or 
ninth century. Fig. 49 (from a cast). 


1 Westwood, No. 277. * ib., No. 275. 3 ib., No. 299. 
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The second Council of Nicaea (787) ordered a uniform mode 
of picturing the scene. It ruled that Christ should be repre- 
sented in the centre between the banks of the Jordan, with 
S. John on the left and the two attendant angels on the 
right, and so the similarity of treatment that had grown up 
by custom was stereotyped by a positive enactment. The 
custom of baptizing infants had by this time become almost 
universal, and as the administration of the sacrament no 
longer formed a striking public ceremony, all temptation 
to modify the pictorial representation of the Gospel scene 
by the influence of liturgical custom was stiJl further re- 
moved. 


Ex. 60. Menologion of Basilius IF. 976-1025. 


The earliest example of such an illustration is probably that 
in the menologion of Basilius IT (976-1025): in the Vatican 
Library at Rome, where the correct disposition of the figures is 
observed, and the water is represented as covering the body and 
the shoulders ?, 


Summary of evidence from the age of the 
northern invasions. 

It will be noticed that in the examples from the fifth and 
sixth centuries, where the older tradition is still strong, the 
water is made to rise to the knees, while it is still repre- 
sented as falling from a rock or fountain-head (Exx. 28-30, 
figs. 30-32). In early Ravennese (Exx. 26, 27, figs. 28, 29) 
and Oriental art generally it is made to rise higher, to the 
thighs (Exx. 44, 45), or to the waist (Exx. 34, 35, 41, 43, 
figs. 38-40). In two later examples it rises to the breast (Exx. 
46, 49, fig. 43), while in the latest example we have quoted 
(Ex. 60) it reaches as high as the neck. In all such exam- 
ples, however, the Baptist is raised very little higher than the 
Saviour (though in the Rabula MS. he has to stoop), and in fhost 


1 Str., p. 19, tav. ii, 11. 
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cases it is only by disregarding the laws of perspective that 
the water can be so pictured. In the fresco at Monza (Ex. 51, 
ce. 700) the difficulty ia avoided by showing the water rising 
miraculously in a heap to the waist, and this feature appears 
frequently in later examples (e.g. in the paliotto of Salerno 
(eleventh century), the Egbert Codex at Trier (989-993), the 
font at Liége (1112), &c.). In many later examples it rises 
to the neck, but in no case does it cover the head. 


First traces of the custom of submersion. 


The Council of Chelsea (816) first ordered (Canon 11) that 
priests were to take care not merely to pour the consecrated 
water over the head of the infant, but always to ‘immerse’ it 
in the font, as the Son of God set us an example when He 
was thrice ‘immersed’ in the waters of Jordan, 

Sciant etiam presbyterii, quando sacrum baptismum ministrant, 
ut non effundant aquam sanctam super capita infantuum sed 
semper mergantur in acria; sicut exemplum praebuit per 
Semetipsum Dei Filius omni credenti, quando esset ter 
mergatus in undis Jordanis’. 

It is curious to note that the misunderstanding of the word 
‘mergo’ (mergatus) appears as Latin begins to die out as 
a spoken language, and that it was in England that it was 
first understood as involving swbmersion. 

In the middle of the ninth century baptism by affusion was 
evidently still the more common practice, Walafrid Strabo 
(849) comments on the fact that in the past ‘immersion’ 
was not considered necessary, and that in his day it was 
allowable to administer the sacrament by pouring water over 
the catechumen, as S. Laurence is said to have done in the 
case of the soldier who was converted by a vision of Christ 
wiping the limbs of the saint after he had suffered torture. ‘It 
is with us usually so administered’ he adds, ‘in the case of an 


. 1 Darwell Stone, Holy Baptism, p. 271, Longmans, 1899.—-Haddan and 
Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, iii, 584 oene note on ans word 
acria, ‘This word stands for aqua, or possibly for lavacro’). 
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older man who cannot be baptized in a small font.’ It was 
evidently coming to be considered that ‘immersion’ must 
mean ¢o¢a/ immersion, and that this was the more perfect and 
primitive way, though as a rule it was not feasible, except 
in the case of children, in the fonts that existed. 

De Eccl. Reb. XXVII. Notandum non solum mergendo verum 
etiam desuper fundendo multos baptizatos fuisse, et adhuc 
posse ita baptizari si necessitas sit, sicuti in passione beati 
Laurentii quendam urceo allato legimus baptizatum. Hoc 
etiam solet evenire cum provectiorum granditas corporum in 
minoribus vasis tingi non patitur. 

The modern Greek custom of dipping probably became 
universal in the East between the ninth and eleventh centu- 
ries, at the time when Byzantine art became stereotyped and 
so strongly marked by liturgical custom, and when original 
thought also gave way to rigid traditionalism. The Armenian 
church similarly adopted it, but retained the more primitive 
affusion side by side with the more recent practice. 

In the time of Aquinas the newer mode of administration 
prevailed almost universally, and he declares it safer to baptize 
by ‘immersion,’ as it is the common use (Summa III, 66, 7. 
Tutius est baptizare per modum immersionis quia hoc habet 
usus communior), though other thirteenth-century evidence 
shows that even in this ‘immersion’ it was considered 
dangerous to allow the child’s head to go under the water. 
(Augusti, Denkwiirdigheiten aus der christlichen Archdologie, 
vol. vii, ch. 9, p. 235.) 

It is curious to notice how this anxiety as to the method 
adopted appears as infant baptism becomes the rule. Indeed 
it is difficult to see how any one but a small child can be said 
to be baptized, if the word is to be interpreted as involving 
submersion. This was felt by Duns Scotus, who declared a 
priest excused if he was weak, or if the candidate was a great 
country fellow whom he could not lift. 


Comment. in IV sentent. dist. 3, qu. 4. Excusari potest minister 
a trina immersione, ut si minister sit impotens et si sit unus 
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magnus rusticus qui debet baptizari quem nec potest immer- 
gere nec elevare. (Augusti, p. 217.) 


In the sixteenth century in the English and Roman ritual 
affusion is recognized as equally permissible, as was also the 
case in the Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies; and since that 
time the mediaeval custom of dipping has ceased to be practised 
in the West except by the English Baptist community. 


Conclusion of positive evidence from Archaeology. 

To sum up :— | 

We notice from these sixty examples, ranging from the 
first to the tenth century and coming from Rome, Gaul, 
Spain, Milan, Ravenna, Armenia, Syria, Egypt, Byzantium, 
Sicily, Ireland, the Kingdom of Lombardy, and the court of 
Karl the Great, that the type is persistent, and lasts with little 
real alteration from the earliest times till it hands on the 
traditional form to mediaeval art. The oldest scenes simply 
represent the idea of baptism; the slight modification of the 
fourth century is due to elaboration borrowed from liturgical 
custom; and the more marked influence of Ravenna, Syria, 
and Byzantium is due to an attempt to secure historic 
realism. As far as there is any development in the actual 
mode of administration it is towards submersion, but the 
farthest step in that direction consists in representing the 
water as nsing (in most cases miraculously) as high as the 
neck. 

On the other hand :— 

Illustrations of what probably indicates immersion are found 
in two pontificals attributed to the ninth century, one in 
the Minerva Library at Rome (Kraus, Realencyclopddie, art. 
‘Taufe’ p. 838), and one in the Library at Windsor. Both are 
reproduced in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, art.‘ Baptism,’ 
§ 43. In both cases it is an infant that is about to be 
dipped, and in the latter a priest in alb and stole administers 
the rite while a bishop in chasuble and stole descends from 

VOL, V, PART IV. Z 
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his desk and prepares to anoint the child. A similar scene 
occurs on the ivory book-cover of the Sacramentary of Drogo 
at Metz (ninth century), where eighteen liturgical and other 
scenes are repre- 
sented. In the 
eighth the water in 
s small font under 
& canopy is being 
consecrated, while 
in the ninth two 
small children are 
being dipped. Another scene shows the baptism of Christ 
represented in the traditional manner, with Jordan and the 
attendant angels (Figs. 50 and 51)?. 

We have seen then that all the evidence of archaeology goes 
to prove that the essential part of baptism was considered in 
the early Church to be the pouring of water over the candidate's 
head by the bishop, or the guiding his head under a descending 
stream, followed by the laying on of hands. There remains the 
question, whether this was preceded by a self-immersion, for 
a bishop could not have actually dipped a grown man: such 
an act might conceivably have taken place and yet not be 
represented, just as the anointing that undoubtedly followed 
does not appear in any of the examples we have examined that 
date from before the eighth century. 

To answer this question we must consider the evidence of 
early Christian baptisteries, 


4 Weatwood, No. 295.—Kraus, F. K., Kunst und Alterthum in Elsass-Loth- 
ringen, iii, 575.— Geschichte, ii, p. 16. 


_ Fig. 50 (from a cast). 


CHAPTER IV 
BAPTISM WITHOUT A FONT 


Baptism wm Arpostolic tumes. 

Baptism in apostolic times was no doubt administered without 
any special font or building being set apart for the purpose. 
The 3,000 converts at Jerusalem (Acts ii. 41), the jailor at 
Philippi (xvi. 33), S. Paul at Damascus (ix. 18), the disciples 
at Ephesus (xix. 5), may have been baptized in some sort of 
bath, but it is difficult to imagine how the rite could have been 
carried out by submersion. 

The eunuch of queen Candace was baptized in the open air 
(viii. 38), and the baptism of Lydia and her household (xvi. 
15) may have taken place in the river near the place of prayer 
where she met S. Paul. Tertullian declares (De Bapt. 4) that 
S. Peter baptized in the Tiber, and he evidently contemplated 
the possibility of open-air baptism in his own day (c. 200). 

Ideoque nulla distinctio est, mari quis an stagno flumine an 

fonte, lacu an alveo diluatur; nec quicquam refert inter eos, 
quos Ioannes in Iordane et quos Petrus in Tiberi tinxit, nisi 


et ille spado, quem Philippus inter vias fortuita aqua tinxit, 
plus salutis aut minus retulit. 


The place of Christ's baptism, 
' The custom of open-air baptizing in the Jordan district 
continued at least as late as the fifth century. We have seen 
how such a scene of open-air baptism was interpreted in art, in 
the representations of our Lord’s baptism. The natural features 
of the Holy Land, as well as local tradition, still further support 
this interpretation as being correct in the point we are 
considering, viz. the depth of the water. | 
Z2 
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‘At the foot of the hills there burst forth all the summer, 
not only such springs as we have in our own land, but large 
and copious fountains from three to twenty feet in breadth and 
From one to three in depth, with broad pools of fish, and some 
sending forth streams strong enough to work mills a few yards 
away. These fountain-heads, as they are called, are very 
characteristic features of the Syrian summer!,’ 

Sylvia of Aquitaine (385-388) describes the traditional spot 
as she saw it. The spring had a sort of pool in front where 
it was supposed S. John had baptized, and she was told that 
to that day the Easter baptisms for the candidates of that 
district took place in the same spot *. 


Tunc ergo quia retinebam scriptum esse baptizasse sanctum Io- 
hannem inEnon iuxta Salim requisivi deeo quam longe esset ipse 
locus. Tunc ait ille sanctus presbiter ; ecce hic est in ducentis 
passibus; nam si vis ecce modo pedibus duco vos ibi. Nam 
haec aqua tam grandis et tam pura quam videtis in isto vico 
de ipso fonte venit. Tunc ergo gratias ei agere coepi et rogare 
nt duceret nos ad locum, sicut et factum est. Statim ergo 
coepimus ire cum eo pedibus totum per vallem amenissimam 
donec perveniremus usque ad hortum pomarium valde amenum, 
ubi ostendit nobis in medio fontem aquae optimae satis et pure, 
quia semel integrum fluvium demittebat. Habebat autem ante 
se ipse fons quasi lacum ubi parebat fuisse operatum sanctum 
Iohannem baptistam. Tunc dixit nobis ipse sanctus presbiter, 
in hodie hic hortus aliter non appellatur Greco sermone nisi 
copostu agiu iohanni, id est quod vos dicitis latine hortus sancti 
Iohannis. Nam et multi fratres sancti monachi de diversis 
locis venientes tendunt se ut laventur in eo loco. Denuo ergo 
et ad ipsum fontem sicut et in singulis locis facta est oratio et 
lecta est ipsa lectio, dictus etiam psalmus competens, singula 
et quae consuetudinis nobis erat ubicunque ad loca sancta 
veniebamus ita et ibi fecimus. Tllud etiam presbiter sanctus 
dixit nobis, eo quod usque in hodierna die semper cata pascha 
quicumque essent baptizandi in ipso vico id est in ecclesia 


' Smith, G. A., Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 77 ; of the many 
pools or streams of Aenon (#oAAd ddara), John iii. 23. 
? Peregrinatio Silviae, ed. Gamurrini, ch. 45, p. 59¢ 
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que appellatur opu Melchisidech omnes in ipso fonte 
baptizarentur. 

The place was also known to Eusebius (265-340). 

Jeromt in Eus. De situ et nominibus, 163, Migne, Patr. Lat. 
tom. xxili. p.677 (Aenon juxta Salim ubi baptizabat Iohannes 
sicut in Evangelio cata Iohannem scriptum est et ostenditar 
nunc usque locus in octavo lapide Scythopoleos ad meridiem 
iuxta Salim et Iordanem); but he seems to place the scene of 
our Lord’s baptism at Bethabara and mentions the custom of 
Christian baptism in the river (182, p. 884). 

In later times the baptism was believed to have taken place 
at Bethabara in the river itself, and a cross was erected in the 
water to mark the spot. Antoninus Placentius (570-600) 
describes it as surrounded by marble steps by which it was 
possible to go down into the water. The legend further 
added that the water rolled back to allow the Saviour to stand 


on dry ground. 


Legends of the Apostolic Age. 


The Acts of Xantippe, Polyxena, and Rebecca are a Gnostic 
work dating probably from the third century, but using the 
Acts of Paul, which are most likely of the second, and are 
considered by Zahn to be orthodox. 

Polyxena is described as meeting S. Andrew in a wood and 
asking him for baptism. He replies, ‘ Let us go, my child, 
where there is water.’ 

They come to a spring where they meet Rebecca, a Jewess, 
coming to draw, and a lion appears who tells the apostle to 
baptize them, which he does in the name of the Trinity. 

The story of the lion reappears in the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla, and it is this legend that Jerome alludes to when he 
speaks with contempt of the work with its story of a baptized 
lion (baptizati leonis fabulam, De vir. zlust. ch. 7)". 

In the Clementine Homilies (Hom. xiv. 1) Mattidia is 
described as being baptized on the sea-shore between some 

1 James, M. R., Texts and Studies, vol. ii, no. 3, pp. 43-85, Cambridge, 
1897. | 
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rocks. A river or spring where there is living water is 
mentioned as a suitable place for baptism in Clem. Hom. 
Contest. ch. 1; ef. Hom. xi. 261. 7 

In the Acts of Linus the story is told of how S. Peter, 
when imprisoned in the Tullianum (Mamertine prison) under 
the Capitol, converted his two jailors Processus and Martinianus, 
and after causing a spring to burst forth baptized them and 
forty-seven others. The Acts date from the middle of the 
fourth century, and were probably taken from an earlier Greek 
form (G. Salmon in Dict. Christian Biography, art. ‘ Linus’). 
The saints are commemorated on July 2 in the Roman Bre- 
viary, and the story forms part of the lessons of the third 
nocturn. The spring about which the story grew up is still 
shown. The Tullianum was originally built as a well-house 
over this spring, having the usual dome form that is charac- 
teristic of the earliest buildings of Italy. The present floor 
of the upper chamber dates from early republican times, but 
the lower room was still in use in the fifth century a.p. 
A small circular hole forms the well-mouth, in which there is 
a constant supply of water. The forty-nine people could not 
easily have got into a room only 6 metres in diameter ; still 
less could they have been dipped in the well. Doubts have 
been cast on the Roman origin of the legend on this ground *. 

Grisar considers the tradition is not earlier than the sixth 
century, as the building remained a prison in Christian times 
and was only converted into an oratory in the fifteenth. 


Legends of the Ages of Persecution. 


The Armenian Acts of Phocas, telling a story of persecution 
in the time of Trajan (which has however been added to later), 
describe the bishop as baptizing some soldiers in the sea °. 


1 Clementis Romani Homiliae Viginti, ed. Dressel, 1853, pp. 296, 6, 247. ' 

4 Grisar, H., ‘Der Mamertinische Kerker,’ in the Zettschrift fiir kath. 
Theologie, 1896, p. 102.—Lanciani, R., The Ruins and Excavations of ancient 
Rome, London, 1897, p. 287. 

> Conybeare, F. C., The Apology and Acts of Apollonius, &c., 1894, ch. 
xvi, p. 118. 
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‘When the soldiers saw it (a torch, Gr. version ‘more than ten 
thousand lamps’) they rushed in, and throwing themselves at 
his feet sought of him the washing of the font—and the blessed 
bishop took the men and went as far as the edge of the sea 
outside the city and gave them the seal in Christ.’ Cf. Acta 
Sanctorum, July 14, vol. iii, p. 644. 

Victor of Marseilles is said to have baptized in the sea at the 
end of the third century (Ruinart, Acta Sincera, ‘8. Victor 
Massil.’). 

S. Apollinaris is said to have baptized in a house as well as 
in the sea and in a river at Ravenna (Surius, V2t. Sanct. 
July 23, §§ 2, 4, 11). 

In the Acts of S. Laurence we read how the saint baptized 
Lucillus, a fellow prisoner, by pouring water over his head. 
Hippolytus his jailor was baptized with nineteen others in 
his own house and it would seem by the same method, though 
the Acts speak of his being ‘raised out of the water,’ from 
which we gather he stood in some bath or vessel. After he 
had been brought before Decius, one of the soldiers named 
Romanus, who had guarded him and had seen him tortured, 
was converted by a vision of Christ wiping his limbs. So 
the next day he brought a pitcher of water and cast himself 
at the feet of the saint, who took the water from him and 
gave him the baptism he desired. 


Surius, Vit, Sanct. Aug. 10, §§ 16,17, 21. Tum beatus Laurentius 
catechizavit Lucillum et accepta aqua dixit ad eum: Omnia 
in confessione lavantur. Tu autem me pronunciante responde 
‘Credo.’ Benedixitque aquam et cum expoliasset eum fudit 
super caput eius dicens, &c. 

.. deinde more solito catechizavit eum, acceptamque aquam 
benedixit et baptizavit eum . ..et cum eum ex aqua elevaret ... 
et praeclare baptizati sunt in domo... Porro Romanus urceum 
afferens cum aqua opportunitatem captabat... accessit et aquam 
afferens, misit se ad pedes beati Laurentii rogavitque cum 
lacrymis ut baptizaretur. Et ne aquam benedixit et 
baptizavit eum. 


This incident is referred to by Walafrid Strabo (849). 
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In the Acts of Pope Marcellus, a deacon named Sisinius 
baptizes a certain Apronianus, who was sent to conduct him 
to the prefect Laodiciug. When they are both committed to 
prison they are described as baptizing numbers who visited 
them there. 

The baptism of Apronianus, according to the story, took 
place in a basin within the house; and in a later form of the 
Acts it is narrated in similar words how the deacon Cyriacus 
baptized a Persian princess in a silver bath (ep. the tombstone 
from Aquileia, Ex. 23, Fig. 21). The place where he had 
erected a baptistery in his own house was afterwards, during 
the persecution of Diocletian, turned into a bath by a pagan 
named Carpasius., 


Eadem hora allata est aqua et catechizavit eum et benedixit 
fontem et deposuit eum nudum in pelvim dicens &c. ... et 
elevavit eum de pelvi et duxit eum ad Sanctum Marcellum. 

Cumque essent in custodia veniebant ad eos multi Gentiles 
et baptizabantur cum omni fiducia'. 

Catechizavit eam et allata aqua deposuit eam nudam in concham 
argenteam.... Cum vidisset Carpasius placatum sibi Maxi- 
minianum, petiit ab eo domum beati Cyriaci, qui confestim, 
quod petebatur, ei concessit. Et cum introisset in eandem 
domum, quam donaverat B. Cyriaco Diocletianus Augustus, 
invenit locum ubi S. Cyriacus fontem aedificavit, quem conse- 
cravit beatus Marcellus episcopus, ubi frequenter baptizabat 
8. Cyriacus venientes ad fidem. Tunc Carpasius vicarius paga- 
nus crudelissimus, cum in eadem domo invenisset baptisterium, 
fecit in loco eodem balneum, quasi ad deridendam legem 
christianorum*. Cf, Augusti, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der 
christluchen Archéologie, vol. 7, pp. 187, 189, 225. 

The Acts in their present form seem to be of the fifth or sixth 
century, though they are based on an earlier tradition. 
Duchesne, Lib, Pont. vol. i, pp. xcix and 165. 


Baptism in Special Circumstances. 
A legend of the Diocletian persecution told in the spurious 
Acts of Peter of Alexandria narrates how a woman in a storm 


} Gesta Marcelli Papae. Surti vit. Sanct., Jan. 16, § 3, 5, Pp. 334- 
° Acta Sanctorum, Boll., Jan. 16, vol. ii, §§ 16, 23, p. 7. 
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at sea baptized her child with blood drawn from her breast, 
and that when she brought it afterwards to the font, the water 
turned to stone to prevent the repetition of the sacrament. 

A tradition of the end of the fourth century relates that 
S. Athanasius when a boy conferred baptism in play on some 
children on the sea-shore at Alexandria. He was observed 
by the Bishop Alexander, who, having ascertained that the 
necessary questions had been duly answered and the water 
poured over them (znfwsa), declared the rite was not to be 
repeated, but that it only needed completion. 

Rufinus, 7. #. bk. i.ch.14. Videt eminus puerorum super oram ~ 
maris ludum imitantium .. . statuisse traditur illis quibus 
integris interrogationibus et responsionibus aqua fuerat infusa 
iterari baptismum non debere sed adimpleri. 

A story is told by Johannes Moschus (620) which he heard 
from a certain abbot Andrew. He said that as a young man 
he was very unsettled (draxros mavu, indisciplinatus valde et 
inquietus fui) and that he fled into the desert of Palestine 
with nine others, of whom one was called Philoponos and one 
was a Jew. The Jew fell ill, and though for some time 
refusing to desert him, they at last saw it was necessary unless 
they were all to die of thirst. The Jew begged for baptism, 
but they demurred, as there was no bishop or presbyter among 
them, and besides there was no water. Philoponos, however, 
told them to strip him and set him on his feet, which they 
did with some difficulty. Then filling his hands with sand he 
poured it thrice on his head, saying, ‘ Theodore is baptized, &c. 
The Jew was at once healed, and on returning to Ascalon he 
went to Dionysius the bishop, who called his clergy together 
to discuss the validity of such a baptism. Some argued that 
it was valid, as it had been confirmed by a miracle; others 
said that though Moses baptized in water, in the cloud and in 
the sea, John in penitence, and Jesus in the spirit, and though 
Gregory of Nazianzen mentioned the baptism of blood and 
that of tears, no mention was made of sand; so the bishop 
thought it best to take him to the Jordan and baptize him 
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there, making Philoponos a deacon. No one, however, seems to 
have objected to the baptism on the ground that he had not 
been totally immersed in the sand !. 

Kai perd wodXov xéwou Spor avrév ornoavres efedicaper, 6 dé StAdrovos 
wAnpécas Wappou ras xeipas avrou ewi rpis xaréxeey avrov 1 xetady 
Aéyor «7d. 

In all the above cases of baptism administered in the ages 
of persecution, or under special circumstances, we have seen 
that submersion could not have been practised, and yet there 
is no trace of justification of the method adopted as though it 
were unusual or as if excuse were necessary. 


Clinical Baptism. 

The objection to the clinical baptism of Novatian (Eus. 
H. E. vi. 43) was not that he had not been dipped, but that 
he had only sought the rite on his sick bed in fear of death, 
and that he had never made up for the supposed necessity of 
such an act by seeking the seal of the bishop according to the 
rule of the Church. No stress is laid on the word ‘ by pouring’ 
(neptxvOels), but farther instances of his cowardice are given 
immediately after. , 

So Cyprian (Ep. 76, Migne, Paér. Dat. vol. ii, p. 1147), 
after arguing that baptism out of the church is invalid, goes 
on to answer the objections of those who considered that 
persons who had been baptized in sickness ought not to be 
called Christians, but clinics, on the ground that they were not 
washed but sprinkled (nou loti sunt sed perfusi). He says it is 
not as if it were an actual bath, and there were need of salt 
of nitre (aphronitrum) and a seat (solium) to sit on while 
washing yourself. He quotes Ezek. xxxvi. 25, Numb. xix. 8, 
12, 13, viii, 6-7, and xix. 9, and argues that aspersion is allow- 
able if faith is sound ; but throughout, the contrast, as far as it 
refers to the method of administration, is between sprinkling 
and pouring over the whole body, while the sole objection to 

1 Johannes Moschus, Pratum Spirituale, ch. 176, Migne, lxxxvii, pars iii, 
P. 3043 | 
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clinical baptism in his eyes is that it does not take place in 
the presence of the Church. 

Nec quemquam movere debet quod aspergi vel perfundi videntur 
aegri cum gratiam dominicam consequuntur.... Unde apparet 
aspersionem quoque aquae instar salutaris lavacri obtinere et 
quando haec in Ecclesia fiunt, ubi sit et accipientis et dantis 
fides integra, stare omnia et consummari ac perfici posse 
maiestate Domini et fidei veritate. 

The synod of Neocaesarea (314-325) forbade the ordaining 
of persons baptized in sickness, on the ground that their 
acceptance of the faith had been forced on them by cir- 
cumstances. The rule was only to be relaxed if on recovery 
they showed a special zeal, or if (an unfortunate alternative) 
there was a lack of candidates for Holy Orders. 

"Edy vooay ris porioby, els mpeoBirepov dyecOat ov duvarat. .. ovx éx 

mpoatperews yap 1) miosis avrov, GX’ ef dvdyxns... et py taxa dia Thy 


peta tavra abrov onovdyy Kal miotw kal did ondvw avOporev', 


Affusion in Church Orders. 


In the Didaché it is considered the natural thing, if there 
is no suitable tank with running or other water for the 
candidate to stand in while the water is poured over his 
whole body, that it should be simply poured over his head 
alone, that being considered the only essential part of the 
ceremony. In the Canons of Hippolytus the presbyter is 
directed to keep his hand on the catechumen’s head while he 
is being baptized, an injunction which would seem to preclude 
the idea of dipping, as the water in which both presbyter 
and catechumen stand is obviously shallow. (Haneberg, Canon 
Ig. 125: ‘tum prima vice immergitur aquae, dum ille manum 
capiti eius impositam relinquit.’) In the later so-called Canons 
of Basil we find that submersion has come to be considered the 
better way, though three handfuls of water poured over the 
head and body are held sufficient as an alternative. 

Findet man nichts, worin man untertauchen kann, soll er im 


Namen der Dreiheit drei Hinde voll Wasser auf sein Haupt 
1 Conc. Neocaes, can. xii, Hefele, vol. 1, § 17. 
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erhalten, und er soll Wasser auf sein Haupt und seinen gan 
zen Korper giessen und ihn baden’. 

One would like to know, however, what was the original 
Greek word, and whether possibly the idea of submersion has 
not been due to either the Arabic or the Coptic translator 
through whose hands the Canons seem to have passed in turn, 
and whether in the earliest form the two alternatives were 
not simply those of the Didacké. 


Baptism in Private Houses. 


In the earliest times, however, open-air baptism must have 
been the exception, as such a ceremony could hardly fail to 
attract attention. Before the conversion of Constantine 
Christian worship could only be carried on in private houses 
(domus ecclesiae), where the wealth of the owner formed 
a protection, or in the catacombs, where probably as early as 
the second century the Church had a legal position as a 
burial guild; and it is only natural to suppose that baptism, 
which was followed immediately by the Communion, was 
conferred in the same places ”. 

In private houses the rite could only have been administered 
in the impluvium, in the middle of the atrium, or in a bath- 
room. The atrium of a house was semi-public, and all 
evidence seems to show that Christians met in the inner 
peristylum, The arrangements of later churches in the West 
long continued to follow that of the private house, the 
catechumens being confined to the more public outer court, 
where the fountain served for the ablutions of the faithful. 
Bernini's colonnade before S. Peter’s at Rome, with its two 
fountains, is the seventeenth-century development of the old 
court of Constantine’s building in which Symmachus set up 
the pine-cone fountain now in the Giardino della Pigna of 
the Vatican. | 


1 Riedel, W., Die Kirchenrechtsquellen des Patriarchats Alexzandréen, Leip- 


zig, 1900, p. 282, canon 105. 
* Lightfoot, J. B., Htstortcal Hesays, pp.61-3.—Ramsay, W. M., The Church 
tn the Roman Empire, London, 1893. 
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Examples of baths in private houses can still be seen in the 
house of Germanicus on the Palatine and in that of the 
Vestals in the Forum. They lie to the right of the tablinum, 
in the more private quarters of the house, but in neither of 
them nor in the more public impluvium would submersion 
have been possible. 

In the bath described by Pliny (bk. v. ep. 6) there was a 
piscina deep enough to swim in, but it is noticeable that the 
basin described as a ‘baptisterium, though a large one, was 
not of sufficient depth for that purpose. | 

Inde apodyterium balinei laxum et hilare excipit cella frigidaria 

in qua baptisterium amplum atque opacum. Si natare latius 
aut tepidius velis in area piscina est; in proximo puteus ex 
quo possis rursus astringi, si poeniteat teporis. Cf. also Bk. 
li. ep. 17. Inde balinei cella frigidaria spatiosa et effusa 
cuius in contrariis parietibus duo baptisteria velut eiecta 
sinuantur abunde capacia si mare in proximo cogites. 

Baptism in private houses lasted as late as the sixth 
century. We read that it was forbidden, except in cases of 
necessity, in 527 at the Council of Dovin in Armenia (Can. 
16; Hefele, vol. iii. § 240), and at the Council ‘in Trullo’ | 

(Quinisext) at Constantinople in 692 it was forbidden, except 
with the consent of the bishop (Can. 31, vol. iv. § 327): 


CHAPTER V 
THE FONT IN THE EAST 


Fonts in Egypt. 


Egypt was probably the first country to develop a distinct- 
ively Christian Art, just as she became early famous for her 
literature and her catechetical school, and this art seems to 
have continued with but little influence from outside. The 
dome building-form is almost universally found, and shows 
no sign of being modified by the Byzantine evolution that 
produced S. Sophia or by the basilica development of Rome, 
while at the same time the tradition of a domestic architecture 
lasted long, especially in the disposition of monastic buildings?. 

This is seen in the usual shape and position of the font. 
Every Coptic church has what is called the Epiphany tank, 
usually about 8 or 10 feet by 6, and 5 or 6 feet deep. 
This, says Butler, ‘it is reasonable to suppose was used 
for immersion, as it stands in the narthex, but there is no 
distinct evidence or tradition that it was so.’ It seems rather - 
to be the Egyptian form of the fountain that developed from 
the impluvium of the Roman house as described above. Just 
as in the West it was used for ablutions, and after being 
brought inside the church dwindled down to the holy water 
stoup, so the Egyptian churches have a second form, generally 
about 2 feet by one, placed at the west of the nave and used 
for the mandatum and ablutions. 

The font, on the other hand, is found in various positions 
near the sanctuary, as the bath-room would have been in the 
inner part of the house. It is described as ‘a deep circular 


* Butler, A. J., The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 1884.— 
Schultze, V., Archdologte der christlichen Kunst, p. 115. 
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basin like our modern fonts, though there is no trace of 
separate circular or hexagonal baptisteries’ (Butler, pp. 22, 41). 


Ex. 61. Dor Mérn Mina. ? Fourth century. 


Thus at Dair Man Mina, between old and new Cairo, there 
is a small font to the south of the apse at the east end. The 
church was restored in 730, but this part is considered to 
belong to the original fourth-century building (pp. 62, 73). _ 


Ex. 62. Darr Abu’’s Sifain. ? Tenth century. 


At Dair Abu’ ’s Sifain are two fonts consisting of large 
basins built up into the masonry. One has a square enlarge- 
ment east and west, at the bottom of which are two steps 
‘obviously adapted for immersion,’ though the font itself is 
not more than 4 feet in depth, and apparently only about 
3 feet in diameter ; the size of the other at the end of the 
south aisle is about the same, and the depth 3 feet (p. 117). 
The building of the church is ascribed to Christodulus (1060), 
but it is probably earlier, and was built or rebuilt in 927. 

Three more dating from the seventh or eighth century are 
mentioned as existing at the churches of Anba Shaniida, Mari 
Girgis, and Sit Miriam at Abu’ ’s Sifain in the usual position, 
but no measurements are given (pp. 138 and 144). 


Ex. 63. Abu Sargah. Third or sixth century. 


At the church of Abu Sargah in old Cairo, an eighth- 
century building with a sixth-century crypt, is a round font 
imbedded in masonry of a diameter of 2 feet, while in the 
crypt is a round stone vessel 30 inches across, which it is 
suggested is part of the original second or third-century 
building that was remade in the sixth (plan, pp. 201 and 203). 


Ex. 64. Dair al Abiad. Third or fourth century. 


At Dair al Abiad, the white monastery (Anba Shanida) 
dating from the third or fourth century, is a small chapel on 
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the south side of the narthex which was probably a baptistery, 
and was described by V. Denon in 1799 as ‘containing ~ 
a magnificent font for immersion’; from the plan (fig. 26) in 
Butler it was about 4 feet in diameter. The basin seems to 
have been sunk in a platform of masonry which was ascended 
by a short flight of steps (pp. 17, 354 and vol. il, p. 265). 

On page 43 the author mentions the font at Dair 
Abu’ ’s Sifain as a ‘very early font, which differs from the 
others in being deeper and having on each side of the well 
a short flight of steps; in other words, it is adapted more for 
immersion than sprinkling.’ The steps, however, are elsewhere 
described as only two in number, and the church dating from 
the tenth century makes this example of /aéer origin than any 
of the others cited; but even in this /arger type of Jate font it 
would be impossible to ‘immerse’ any but a very undersized 
man, though we need not therefore assume that the modern 
custom of sprinkling was substituted for affusion. 


Ex. 65. Al Adra. 


At the little church by the cathedral of Al’ Adra is a font 
described as standing in a recess 3 feet deep, in the form 
of a deep round basin with a rim curving out and fluted sides. 
The room is described as tiny and the church as little altered 
from the day of its dedication, and probably one of the oldest 


in Egypt (p. 226). 
Legends of miraculous fonts. 


Johannes Moschus(620) mentions a miraculous font (¢artopa) 
which he says existed at Cedrebatis, and which filled itself on 
the eve of Easter and remained full till Whitsuntide. The 
font is described as consisting of one block (uovdAcOov dv), from 
which we see that the type with which he was familiar must 
have been about the size of those described above !. 

_ A similar story is told by Gregory of Tours (sixth century) 
of a font in Lusitania, which seems to have been of a cruciform 


. | Pratum Spirituale, Migne, Patr. Graeco-Lat., Ixxxvii, pars ili, p. 3107. 
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shape, forming an exception to the usual rule in the West 
where, as we shall see, the basins are generally circular or 
octagonal. He relates that, though the doors of the baptistery 
were sealed on Thursday in Holy Week, when they were 
opened on Saturday the font was not only found full, but the 
water was piled up like a heap of corn, and that it stayed so 
until every one had drawn away all that was required for 
their fields or their homes, but that as soon as the first 
baptism took place in it it shrank back, and disappeared 
when all had received the sacrament. The water rose 
miraculously for the convenience of those who wished to 
draw from it, but there was no need to rise to cover the 
bodies of the catechumens. : 
Piscina namque est apud Osen campum antiquitus sculpta et ex 
marmore vario in modum crucis miro composita opere. Sed 
et aedes magnae claritatis et celsitudinis desuper a christianis 
constructa est... Ac mirum dictu, piscinam quam reliquer- 
ant vacuam reperiunt plenam, et ita cumulo altiore refertam 
ut solet super ora modiorum triticum aggregari, videasque huc 
illucque latices fluctuare nec partem in diversam defluere . . . 
licet ubi infans primus intinctus fuerit, mox aqua reducitur et 
baptizatis omnibus lymphis in se reversis ut initio. produntur 
nescio ita ut fine clauduntur ignaro ’. 


The same legend reappears in the description of the scene 
of our Lord’s baptism by the pilgrim Antoninus Placentius 
(570-600), where, however, the miracle is described as taking 
place on the night of the festival of the Epiphany. It seems 
also to be referred to by Theodosius (530) some years earlier, 


Syrian and Egyptian Church Orders. 


‘It is impossible to say with certainty whether the Canons 
of Hippolytus (third century) contemplate the use of a special 
font for baptism. They survive only in an Arabic version, 
and are generally quoted in the Latin translation published 
by H. Achelis in the Leipzig Texte und Untersuchungen, 


1 Greg. Tur., De Glor. mart., i. 24, Migne, Patr. Lat., |xxi, p. 725. 
VOL, V;, PART IV. Aa 
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vol. vi, 1891, or in that of D. B. von Haneberg (Miinchen 
1870). 

In the former, Canon 19, § 112 orders the catechumens to — 
assemble at cockcrow by a current of water of a ‘bahr,’ pure, 
prepared and holy (prope fluctuantem aquam maris puram, 
paratam, sacram). ‘This, Achelis seems to consider, contem-~ 
plates the administration of the rite in sea-water. 

Von Haneberg, on the other hand, believes it may refer 
either to open-air baptism in a river or to a font, and in the 
introduction to his edition of the Canons inclines to the latter 
interpretation. | 

F, C. Burkitt in a note in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
1900, p. 279, considers that the passage cannot refer to the sea, 
as the word ‘ babr’ is without the article, nor does he think 
it can be applied to a piece of ecclesiastical furniture like the 
‘sea’ in Solomon’s temple, because the Arabic word ‘ tayyfr’ 
signifies not so much ‘waves’ as the current of a stream. 
He holds that in Canon 29, § 213, where the dust of the 
sanctuary is ordered to be thrown into the water of a ‘ bahr 
tayyar’ (in aquam maris undosi), a running stream must be 
implied as in the ritual enjoined in Lev. xiv. 5, 50. He would 
prefer therefore to translate ‘let them assemble at cockcrow 
by the water, a running stream pure, prepared, and holy.’ 
W. Riedel, in the translation of the Canons in his Kirchenrechts- 
guellen des Patriarchats Alexandrien, agrees with him, and 
renders the passage ‘das Wasser eines reinen brausenden 
Flusses’ (p. 211). 

It is evident that the Arabic translator did not understand 
the words before him in the original, so for its interpretation 
we must rely on internal evidence and on parallel passages in 
other Church Orders, The service as described in the Canons 
clearly takes place in a church (§§ 135, 142, &c.), and it is 
more natural to suppose that the order to throw the dust of the 
sanctuary into a running stream would refer to a fountain of 
tunning water within the precincts of the building. The 
killing of the bird, in Lev. xiv. 6, seems to take place at the 
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tent of meeting, sid in verse 50 the running water seems to 
be within the house that is to be purified. All this suggests 
that a font is meant in the Canon. | 

This is further borne out by the parallel passages in allied 
Church Orders. The Egyptian Heptateuch, first published by 
H. Tattam in 1848, is given thus in his translation from the 
Bohairic dialect (§ 46, p. 54) :—‘ And at the time of the cock- 
crowing let them first pray over the water. | Let the water be 
drawn into the font or flowing into it, and let it be thus if 
there be no scarcity. But if there be a scarcity, let them pour 
the water which shall be found into the font, and let them 
undress themselves,” &c. The Sahidic version in Lagarde, 
Aegyptiaca, Can. Ecclesiast, No. 46, p. 255, has the same words, 
but adds ‘ and haste’ after the word translated ‘scarcity,’ and 
continues ‘use what water can be found.’ 

The Verona Latin fragment is defective, but the Ethiopic 
statutes contain the same directions :—‘ At the time of cock- 
crow let them pray first over the water, whether it was such 
as flowed into the tank or was caused to flow into it. If there 
was difficulty let him pour water which has been drawn’ (from 
a well) ; and the Arabic statutes (MS, Vat. § 34) say :—‘ At the 
time of cockcrow let him pray first over the water, and let 
the water be either running to the tank or running upon it. 
Let it be thus unless there was urgent necessity ; if there was 
constraint let him pour in water which is found ?.’ 

So in the Syrian ‘Testament of our Lord’ (? fourth cent.) 
in which a baptistery is specially mentioned, we find it ordered 
that the water is to be pure and running (hoc autem modo 
baptizentur dum accedunt ad aquas quae debent esse mundae 
et fluentes) *, 

These documents are based on a lost Church Order iat 
nating probably in Syria in the second century. They seem 


1 TI am indebted to the Rev. G. Horner for the above two unpublished 
quotations. 

* Testamentum Domini N ostri Tesu Christi, ed. I. E. Rahmani, Mainz, 
1899, bk. ii. 


Aaz 
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to show that baptism took place, not in the open air, but in 
a vessel within doors, and préferably in one that had a con- 
tinuous stream running into it to keep it fresh. Such basins 
would naturally be erected in churches, but where no such 
fountain was available, water might be brought in and poured 
over the head of the cateehumen. 

This explains the passage in the Didache which has 
generally been interpreted as referring to open-air baptism :— 
‘Baptize ... in living water. But if thou hast not living 
water, baptize in other water, and if thou canst not in cold 
then in warm. And if thou have not either, pour water thrice 
upon the head,’ &e. | 

ovtw Baxtioare ... év vdart (avri, "Eady 8€ pi) Exys vdwp Cay, els DAo 

véwp Banrricov’ ei 8 ov duvaca ev Puype, ev Oepyg. “Eav de 

apddrepa pr Exns, Exxeoy eis THY xehadryy tpis Vdap x.7.d, 
The natural place for the rite to be administered would be in- 
doors, preferably in a fountain with ronning water ; but, failing 
this, any tank er warm bath might be used. If no basin were 
at hand of sufficient size to allow the catechumen to stand in 
it while the water was poured over his body, it was enough 
if it were poured thrice over his head. 


Fonts in Syria. 


Christianity spread rapidly im very early times in Syria. 
From Jerusalem it passed to the lowlands of Palestine, whence 
in the persecutions of Decius and Diocletian it sent a con- 
tinuous stream of martyrs to Caesarea (Eus. H. E. bk. VIII). 
Flourishing communities existed from earliest times in the 
great cities of Antioch, Edessa, and Damascus, but no remains 
of their churches have survived, except at Tyre and Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, numerous traces of the Christianity of the 
smaller towns and villages have been discovered, especially 
of that which followed the Roman civilizing of the Hauran m 
the second century; and though the Diocletian persecution 
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seems to have swept away such buildings as may have then 
existed, there are considerable remains of the fourth and fifth- 
century churches with certain strongly marked architectural 
features. The latest are of the middle of the seventh century, 
while after the capture of Damascus by the Mohammedans in 
635, only one single church is known to have been built in 
ancient times. 


Ex. 66. Tyre, 314. 


The cathedral at Tyre was built by Bp. Paulinus in 314, 
and is described by Eusebius in his sermon on the occasion of 
its dedication, preserved in his Ecclesiastical History (bk. X, 
ch. 4). It was evidently considered an event of great impor- 
tance at the time, since it was the first large church that had 
been built, and signalized the final triumph of Christianity. 
He mentions the fountain (xpjva:) for washing the hands that 
stood in the atrium, and also alludes to adjoining buildings 
(é€&€dpas Kat olxovs) joined to the side (els tAevpa) of the basilica 
and united with the entrances into the centre of the structure 
(rats éxi rév pécov oixoy elaBodrais jvepérovs), for those ‘who 
still require the purification and sprinkling (zepippavrnplwyr) of 
water and the Holy Spirit.’ 

It is much to be regretted that his description is so vague, 
and the remains of the church so scanty. Erected at that 
particular time it must have preserved the traditions of the 
previous century; and shown what Christians would have 
wished to build in the days of persecution had they been able ; 
while it also formed a link with later times in that it probably 
set the example which the churches of the fourth century 
followed, and became the starting-point of the whole develop- 
ment in church building in post-Constantinian times. 

The ruins of the cathedral were explored by Dr. 8. N. Sepp 
in 1845, when he reported that he discovered the old font in 
the left aisle, and it is marked in this position in his plan 
(Meerfakrt nach Tyrus, Leipzig, 1879, p. 217). In his de- 
scription of the alterations and rebuilding of the thirteenth 
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century, a font of the same shape is referred to as standing on 
the right hand of the nave near the altar. 

In 1874, however, he excavated one of the adjoining 
buildings, and there discovered ‘a basin in the form of a drawn 
out cross with three’ (four in the diagram) ‘ steps at each end ’ 

. (Fig. 52). It seems to have been 


: used later for burial purposes, and 
fragments of an altar and a sar- 
cophagus ornamented with fairly 


Fig. 52. good classical decoration were found 

hear, pointing to a date in the fourth 

century. This seems to have been the same font as that 

which he discovered in 1845, but it had been broken in the 
meanwhile. | 

The actual basin is oblong, with extensions at either end for 
the steps. The depth is 23 feet and the length 6 feet (? with- 
out the extensions), the breadth is not stated, The draw-hole 
is marked in the plan. 

Dr. Sepp considers this to be the original font, and, after 
describing it as probably the oldest basin for ‘immersion’ that 
exists, adds that from its slight depth it could not have served 
for adults, and therefore proves that infant baptism was 
practised from earliest times! He does not suggest where 
the adults could have been baptized, or the purpose of the 
steps if the font was only used for infants. 

Dr. Sepp also describes a spring in a rock chamber with 
a yard depth of water (el/enhoch), which he identifies with the 
source of the fountain in the atrium of which Eusebius 
speaks. 

The baptistery occupies a similar position in the description 
of a church given in ch. 19 of the ‘Testament of our Lord,’ 
a Church Order dating in its present form probably from the 
fourth century, but based upon an earlier work. No descrip- 
tion of the font, however, is given. 

Intra atrium sit aedes baptisterii habens longitudinem viginti 

et unius cubitorum, ad praefigurandum numerum completum 
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prophetarum, et latitudinem duodecim cubitorum pro adum- 
brandis lis, qui constituti fuerunt ad praedicandum evangelium. 
Aditus sit unus, exitus vero sint tres, , 

Velum ex bysso pura confectum habeat altare, quoniam est 
immaculatum. Similiter domus baptismi [i.e. baptisterium ] 
sit velo obtecta '. 


Ex. 67. Amwas. Fourth century. 


A fourth-century baptistery was discovered in 1884 at 
Amwas (Emmaus) by Dr. C. Schick, containing a font in 
remarkable preservation. The building is square with an 
apse, in the middle of the chord 
of which lies a cruciform, basin 


with rounded ends (Fig. ; 
(Fig. 53). LT] 


The area of the apse where the 

bishop would have stood is raised 

to a level with the rim of the =}—_- 
basin, which is only half sunk Fig. 53- 

in the ground. Two steps lead 

into it on the west side. On each side are shallow depressions 
in the floor, connected with the basin by a drain which pierces 
its side. These were possibly the places where the newly 
baptized stood to receive unction, and were constructed to 
carry back the water that ran from their bodies. No 
accurate measurements were taken, but the following are 
approximate—breadth 3-5 metres, depth 1-35 metre. 

_ Taking into account the fact that the basin is half sunk in 
the level of the floor in which these curious depressions are 
made, the water in it could never have been more than about 
half a metre deep, or it would have run off through the drains 
and covered the floor of the baptistery ?. 


1 Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi, ed. Rahmani, Mainz, 1899. 
2 Schick, C., in Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, Bd. vii, 1884, 
p-. 15, With a picture. 
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Ex. 68. Beit’Adwa. ?Fourth century. 


A font was discovered in 1875 at Beit’Atiwa, near Hebron, in 
a ‘ Byzantine building’ (Fig. 54). ‘In the centre is a square 
basin, side 2 feet 3 in., 7 in. deep, four steps lead down’ (i.e. two 
. structural steps, as appears from the plan) ‘5 in. high, gin. 
broad (i.e. the total depth 20 in.), the whole surrounded by four 
segmental recesses, the external form being that of a rounded 
cross ; the longest measurement being 54 feet, the total neignl 
outside 2 feet 4 in.’ 

The font is described as ‘ fitted for immersion.’ Evidently 
there were none of the descendants of the Anakim surviving’. 


Pau] were 


Fig. 54. Fig. 55. 


Ex. 68 a. 
Another at Khirbet Tektia, south of Bethlehem, is described 
as octagonal, 4 feet high, 4 feet 3 in. in diameter (Fig. 55). 
The plan shows only one step ?. 


Ex..69. Deir Seta. ? Fifth century. 


Among the extensive ruins of the Hauran very few traces of 
baptisteries have been found. The most important is that 
1 Conder, C. R., and Kitchener, Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs, 


1883, vol. iii, p. 321. 
2 Tb., p. 368. 
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of Deir Seta. It is a hexagonal building, some way from the 
church, with a sort of portico adjoining. The sides are 15 feet 
in length, so the diameter is some 30 feet. The central basin 
is described as not visible because covered by the ruins of the 
roof, but it is marked in the plan as hexagonal, with six pillars 
that once supported a ciborium. If the plan is correct the 
basin must have been some 8 to 10 feet across}, 

Another at Moudjeleia is given on pl. Ixiii, but no 
measurements are given. 

There is one also at Qal’at Sim’an, the church built soon 
after the death of Simeon of the pillar, who died 460. It is an 
octagonal building, but nothing is said of the shape or size 
of the font? 

In the ‘Acta Maris Apostoli’ is the following account of the origin 
of a baptistery in Mesopotamia or Persia. The saint has 
converted the king after casting out seventy-two devils from 
his son, which fly out of his mouth in the form of strange 
beasts, ‘regem vero et civitatem baptizavit in nomine Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Fornacem autem regii palatii foderunt 
usque ad aquas, et aedificavit beatus Mar Mares ecclesiam. 

- Et super aquam fornacis quam in puteum converterant aedifi- 
cavit baptisterium, et puteus usque in hodiernum diem iuxta 
testimonium nonnullorum baptisterium est; et signa magna 
efficiuntur ab aquis illis,’ 

The Acts are ascribed to the fifth or sixth century, but may 
possibly be of the fourth, as there is no reference to Nestorianism 
in them *. 

The churches of Asia Minor and Byzantium were closely 
connected with that of Syria, and the fonts seem to have 
been of the same shape as those which represent the earlier 
traditions of Palestine. 


Ex. 70. Aladschadagh. Sixth century. 
A baptistery near Myra in Lycia is described as built in 
the form of a Greek cross with a breadth of 4:5 metres 


1 De Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, pl. cxvii. 
4 1b., pl. cxxxix~cli, 
® Analecta Bollandtana, 1885, iv, 79 and Introd., p. 45. 
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between the pillars at the angles. The square basin (Tauf- 
brunnen) still stands in the centre, and is -82 metres high 
and -86 broad. The building is of the same age as the 
neighbouring church, which is of the ‘usual early Christian 
basilica form’ with a fore-court, and capitals ‘ resembling 
those of S. Vitale at Ravenna.’ We may therefore place it. 
in the sixth century }. 


Ex. 71. Giil Bagtische. Seventh century. 


The ruins of a baptistery have been recently discovered at. 
Gil-Bagtische, two hours west of Vurla (Clazomenae). It 
stood with its chambers for the preparation of the catechumens 
on the north side of the church. The font was square and 
constructed of white marble slabs, and seems to have stood 
under a canopy. Three steps (two as given in the plan) led 
down to it. The channels to fill and empty the basin are 
still visible. The font itself is about 14 metres across, the 
central slab being about 1 metre square. The depth is not 
stated, but judging from the steps it must be rather less than 
1 metre. The building is attributed to the seventh century. 

Erhalten sind von dem Taufort die Fundamente der Umfassungs- 

mauern, im Innern vier starke aufgemauerte Eckpfeiler, aus 
gut gearbeiteten Quadern, und im Centrum das mit drei 
Stufen versehene Taufbassin in weissem Marmor ausgefiihrt. 
Die Marmorplatten waren mit Gips verkettet. Dass der 
Wasserzufluss hier auch ein kiinstlicher war, beweisen die 
Wasserrohre, die das eine oben an der SW. Ecke des Bassins 
im Boden, das andre in der westlichen Umfassungsmauer 
noch aufrecht, in situ, stehen. Unten im Bassin selbst, an 
der Nordwand, fiihrte eine Thonrohrleitung das Wasser ab’. 


Ex, 72. S. Sophia, Constantinople. Fifth century. 
A circular building at the NE. angle of S. Sophia at 
Constantinople is supposed to be the baptistery of the pre- 


1 Petersen, E., and von Luschan, F., Reisen in Lykien, Wien, 1889, vol. il, 
pp. 38 ff. 
3 Byzantinische Zeitschrift, Oct. 1gcl, p. 568. 
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Justinian church, and to have escaped the fire that destroyed 
the old building in 532. It is 45 feet in diameter, but no 
traces of a font are described. 

In the Imperial Museum at Constantinople, however, is # 
large marble font of oval quatrefoil shape, which was formerly 
in the precincts of the Mosque Zeinab Sultana, to the west of 
S. Sophia (Fig. 56). It is 8 ft. 24 in. long, 6 ft. 13 in. 


wide, and 4 ft.6 in. deep. At one end it can be entered by 
a descent of two steps 1. . 

In the illustration the section gives three steps, while the plan 
has the usual two. Another smaller one is mentioned as 
existing in the precincts of the Mosque Kotza Mustapha 
Pasha (p. 81). | 

A small octagonal building described by Blouet (Haploration 

scientifique de la Morée, 1831) appears from the engraving 
(pl. 3) to be merely a fountain. 


' Lethaby and Swainson, The Church of Sancta Sophia, London, 1894, 
pp. 19, 81, 183. 
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Ex. 73. Salona. Before 641. 


A plan and description of the group of buildings that 
formed the baptistery of the cathedral of Salona, near Spalato 
in Dalmatia, was published in 1850 by Dr. Fr. Carrara (De’ 
Scavi di Salona nel 1848, Vienna), but no description of the 
font itself was given beyond stating that it was of marble 
and mosaic. The plan, which is reproduced in Garrucci, tav. 
278, and has been frequently reproduced in books of Christian 
archaeology, is misleading, and represents it as T-shaped. 
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Fig. 57. 


A more accurate plan is given by Fr. Lanza in his work 
Monumenti Salonitani inediti, Vienna, 1856, tav. ii. fig. 2. 
He describes the font as square, and entered on three sides 
by a descent of two steps (Fig. 57). On the third side there 
seems to have been a desk for the bishop, and at the four 
corners were red marble pillars which must have served to 
support a canopy. 
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Since that time unfortunately the font has suffered further 
damage, as for some years there was no curator of the ruins. . 
The steps have disappeared as well as the remains of the 
bishop’s desk. The hole by -which the basin was emptied 
can still be seen and is shown in the illustration (Fig. 58), but 
the leaden pipe mentioned by Lanza has gone. 

In its present condition the font is 1 metre wide by -80 m. 
deep, but originally it could not have been more than -70- 
-80 m. square, and could only hold one person with difficulty. 
A description of the recent excavations of the adjoining 


Fig. 58 (from a photograph). 


basilica, in the course of which the canal for conveying the 
water to the baptistery was discovered, will appear in the 
Bullettino @ Archeologia e Storia Dalmata for 1902. 

I am indebted for the above information to the kindness of 
Prof. Fr. Buli¢é, Director of the Museum at Spalato, who 
considers that the font could not have been used for sub- 
mersion (Untertauchung), and that the rite must have been 
administered by affusion (Aufgiessen). 

Salona was taken by the Avars in 641, and the inhabitants 
fled to Spalato and took refuge in the ruins of the palace of 
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Diocletian. The baptistery must therefore be at least as old . 
as the sixth century. 


Guida di Spalato e Salona. Zara, 1894, p. 233. Nel centro 
dell’ edifizio, lastricata tutto a mosaico di pasta di vetro 
dorato, stava una vasca rettangolare di marmo a cui da due 
lati salivasi mediante due gradini anch’ essi di marmo, mentre 
al lato volto a borea faceva capo il tubo conduttore dell’ 
acqua. Ai quattri angoli della vasca si rinvennero gli avanzi di 
eottili colonne ‘di marmo rosso, che probabilmente avranno 
servito a sostegno di un ciborio a foggia di baldacchino posto 
sopra la vasca battesimale. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FONT IN THE WEST 


Fonts in the Catacombs. 


Bo.DEttI, in his description of the Roman catacombs pub- 
lished in 1720, declares that several baptisteries were discovered 
there. Only three, however, are known to exist. 


Ex. 74. Cemetervum Ostrianum. ? Third century. 


The first is in the Cemeterium Ostrianum on the Via No- 
mentana, a few hundred yards beyond the church of S. Agnese, 
and was discovered in 1876. No description of the font is 
given in the account of the discovery in the Budlettino for 
1876, or in Professor Marucchi’s chapter on the catacomb 
in his Eléments d’archéologie chrétienne, vol. ii; but I am told 
by the author of the latter work that it is formed by hollowing 
out the rock.to receive a natural spring, and that it is small 
and not deep.. The basin seems to be in a part that was 
excavated in the third century. 

In the Acts of Papias and Maurus we read that the saints 
suffered death in the Diocletian persecution, and were buried 
near the Via Nomentana, ‘ad nymphas ubi Petrus baptizabat.' 

The document dates from the fifth century, but other dis- 
coveries have identified the cemetery beyond doubt and proved 
its connexion with very early traditions of the Apostle. 


Ex. 75. Cemetery of Priscilla. Fourth century. 


In 1901 the discovery of a baptistery was made in the ceme- 
tery of Priscilla on the Via Salaria Nova, by Professor Marucchi 
and the Commission of Sacred Archaeology. At the bottom 
of the staircase of S. Silvester, near the chapel of the Acilii 
Glabriones, is a small apse with a niche at its further end 
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leading to a large tank at a slightly lower level (Fig. 59). 
A grafito on the arch above, ‘ qui sitit veniat ad me et bibat,’ 


E 


Fig. 59. A. Entrance by 
staircase of 25 steps. B. Apse. 
c. Niche at the end of the 
apse. D. Basin full of water. 
RB. Channel of water. ¥. Tra- 
vertine pavement. G. De- 
pression greta in the 
pavement. 4H. to 
off the water. Xk. Modes 


passage. 


frequently found in _baptisteries, 


* proves that this chamber was used 


for the administration of the sacra- 
ment. The basin is about 3% 
metres wide, 9 metres long, and 
1-40 deep. © 

Professor Marucchi considers that 
it may have been used for baptism 
by ‘immersion,’ the candidate using 
a wooden ladder or perhaps a single 
stone ; but such a proceeding would 
have been very awkward, and the 
presence of a hollow in the traver- 
tine floor of the apse above, and a 
hole to carry off the water, makes 
it quite unnecessary to suggest it 
even as an alternative method!. 
Crostarosa, in the Report of the 
Commission, holds that the water 
was drawn from the tank and 
poured over the head of the cate- 
chumen, pointing out that the 


niches in the wall (for lamps) are round the apse and leave 


the ‘font’ in darkness, 


In questa piscina poteva discendersi servendosi di pochi gradini 
in legno o di una semplice pietra, essendo profunda soltanto 


Im. 40. 


Onde il battesimo vi si poteva conferire per 


immersione, essendo accessibile la piscina, o anche per infusione 
vedendosi innanzi all’ abside l’incavo per assicurare la pelvis (G) 
e il foro per lo scolo dell’ acqua. oe 

p. 164. In fondo allo scalone é il posto per il battesimo coperto 
di un’ apside, in questa fu praticata un’ apertura per 
attingere acqua dalla piscina e versarla sulla testa del 


catechumeno. 


+ Bull., 1901, p. 71 (plan and photographs, tavv. 2, 2a, and 3). 
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When Liberius (352-356) was forbidden by Constantius to 
come within the walls of the city, he lived, we read, as an 
exile in the cemetery of Novella on the Via Salaria. This 
cemetery was an addition to that of Priscilla made by Marcellus 
some fifty years before (Duchesne, Lz, Pont., ch. xxxi, p. 164). 

When Easter approached he was advised by Damasus — 
to baptize there, as S. Peter was said to have done in the. 
neighbouring Cemetertum Ostrianum on the Via Nomentana, 
and 4,000 persons are said to have received the rite there. 
Marucchi believes that the recently discovered baptistery was 
made on this occasion, and a grafito discovered on its walls 
giving the consular date 375 makes it probable that the Acts 
of Liberius, which are not later than the sixth century 
(Duchesne, Lb. Pont., vol. 1, p. exxii), contain a genuine tradi- 
tion explaining the origin of this fourth-century structure. 

Constantius iussit eum extra civitatem habitare: habitabat | 
autem ab urbe Roma millario tertio quasi exul in cymiterio 
Novellae via Salaria. Veniens autem dies Paschae vocavit 
universos presbyteros cives romanos et diaconos et sedit in 
cymiterio. Damasus dixit ‘ Baptiza in pelve ubi magister. 
Pelvis illa non lignum, sed totus mundus est.’ 

Erat enim non longe a cymeterio Novellae cymeterius Ostrianus 
[sic] ubi Petrus apostolus baptizabat. Eodem tempore 
Paschae baptizavit promiscuil sexus numero quatuor millia 
duodecim. Acta Liberit et Damast, ed. Constant., Hpvst. 
Pont., p.9; Migne, Patrol. Lat., t. viii, pp. 1388-93. 


Ex, 76. Cemetery of Pontianus. Sixth century. 


The haptistery in the cemetery of Pontianus on the Via 
Portuensis dates from the sixth century. It is formed by 
allowing a natural spring to collect in an oblong trench 
excavated in the rock. It is 2 metres wide and one deep, but 
is seldom full. A flight of steps leads down to it, and there 
is a small level space of about 4 feet across for the officiating 
bishop to stand on. The fresco above, which leaves no doubt 
as to the purpose of the excavation, has already been described !. 

1 Marucchi, 0., Eléments d’archéologie chrétienne, vol. ii, p- 63. 

VOL. V, PART IV. Bb 
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A font in the catacomb of 8S. Gennaro at Naples is 
considered below. 


Ex. 77. Alexandria. 


In the description of the catacomb of Alexandria given in 
the Bullettino for 1865, p. 60, we read of a large basin 
excavated in the floor, which seems once to have been crossed 
by a channel in which water flowed. No measurements are 
given, but from the plan it seems to have been circular, and 
a little wider than the loculi cut to receive the bodies, and 
therefore presumably about 1 to 1} metres across. The 
catacomb dates from the third century, and De Rossi holds 
that ‘such a structure for holding water has the appearance 
of a font rather than a well’ (p. 62). 


Fonts in baptisteries. 


Mareellus I (308-310) is said in the Liber Pontificalis to 
have restored or established twenty-five churches for baptism 
in Rome. No traces of such churches have survived, and it is 
more probable that the author refers to parish churches where 
preparation for baptism was carried on, as the administration 
of the rite required the presence of a bishop. 

Duchesne, Origines du Culte chrétien, p. 164. Eglises parois- 
siales ot avaient lieu les instructions préparatoires au 
baptéme ...Je dis les exercices préparatoires, car la célébration 
du baptéme ... requérant la présence de l’évéque, ces céré- 


monies s’accomplissaient dans une réunion générale et non 
par circonscription de paroisse, 


Ex. 78. The Lateran baptistery. 


The most important baptistery of. the fourth century in 
the West was that erected by Constantine at the Lateran, 
which we have partially described above. ‘The whole was 
restored by Xystus III (432-440) and the upper pillars are 
modern, but it is generally considered that the shape has not 
been altered. The basin is octagonal and the depth about 
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3 feet. It is 62 feet in diameter in a building of go feet 
diameter, and is therefore unusually large in proportion to the 
baptistery. It has a desk for the bishop on the north side, 
and is entered on the south by two steps. 

This is quite the largest that exists, and from the descrip- 
tions was evidently considered something exceptional. It 
seems to have been for the West what the church at Tyre 
was for the East, and to have inaugurated a new type, but 
whether as an amplification of a form already traditional, or 
as a change from one almost identical with a private bath to 
a building modelled on the pattern of the public thermae, it is 
difficult to say. 


Ex. 79. 8S. Stefano on the Via Latina. cc. 450. 


That the latter was the case is suggested by the remains 
of a baptistery in the ruins of the church of S. Stefano on 
the Via Latina, which dates from the middle of the fifth 
century. It was built on the site of an old Roman villa and 
the baptistery lay on the north-west, to the right of the 
altar, in which direction are to be seen extensive remains of 
baths. The font is circular, about 6 feet in diameter, and the 
parapet has been broken away, but the hole for draining the 
water away still remains as well as that by which it was 
filled, showing that the present depth of about 3 feet is original. 
Two semicircular masses of masonry fill up nearly half the 
space, and were possibly the substructures of the pulpits in 
which the bishop and his assistants stood !. 


This font suggested the plan on which an interesting modern 
font has been constructed in the parish church of Lambeth for 
the purpose of administering baptism by submersion, but it 
has been found necessary nearly to double the diameter and 
the depth, and to introduce seven steps by which the candidate 
descends to the bottom. In the font at S. Stefano it was 
found on experiment to be nearly impossible to crouch down 


1 Marucchi, O., Hléments d'archéologie chrélienne, vol. ii, ch. 6, p. 200. 
Bb2 
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so as to bring the whole body below what would have been 
the surface level of the water. 


Exz. 80, 81. Naples. Fourth century. 


Two fonts of similar shape and size remain in Naples. One 
is in a building to the right of the apse of the basilica of 
S. Restituta, the roof of which contains mosaics of the fourth 
century; the hole for emptying the basin is still visible. 
The other is in the court in front of the galleries of the 
catacomb of S. Gennaro. Here the parapet of the font is 
broken away, but the base of the bishop’s desk remains, and 
opposite it on the east side the rim is broken for the descent 
into the water. The hole for draining is still visible at 
a depth of 3 to 4 feet. In the adjoining chamber are the 
remains of a raised platform on which an altar once stood, 
and of the seats in the apse on either side of the bishop's 
throne. They probably date from the fourth century, though 
the roof has considerable remains of frescoes of the first or 
early second century. The font is therefore probably also of 
the fourth, though one is tempted to regard it as dating from 
before the peace of the Church, and as abandoned when 
another, copied from it, was erected in the basilica in the 
city. | 

There is also a niche in the rock pointed out as the new 
baptistery just under the fresco described above (p. 298). No 
trace of the basin is left, but it must have been quite small, 
no bigger than a modern font. 

We read in the Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum, written by. 
John the Deacon of 8. Januarius of Naples, that S. Restituta 
was built by Zosimus, apparently at the instigation of 
Sylvester of Rome. Severus, who succeeded him, built four 
basilicas, including that of S. Fortunatus, which he ornamented 
with mosaic. Soter (465) built the church of the Apostles 
and either a parish church or a baptistery (plevem post 
Sanctum Severum secundus instituit; according to Muratori 
plebe=ecclesiae baptismales sive parochiales), Victor, a con- 
temporary of Pope Gelasius (492), built two basilicas outside 
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the walls, one dedicated in the name of S. Stephen about 
a mile out before the chapel of 8. Januarius, and another, 
S. Euphemia, just outside the gute. Stephanus (496) built 
the church ad nomen Salvatoris, which was generally known 
as the Stephania. The apse of this church was destroyed by 
fire, and was restored and decorated with a mosaic representing 
the Transfiguration by John (532), but the church was again 
destroyed by fire and rebuilt by Stephen (766). 

Vincent (550-560) built the greater baptistery (baptisterium 
fontis maioris) in or near the archbishop’s palace, and John in 
the time of Pope Deusdedit (? Deodatus 615) built an additional 
room for the administration of the unction that followed after 
baptism (consignatorium alvatorum [ablutorum, Mur.] inter 
fontes maiores a domino Sotero episcopo digestae et ecclesiam 
Stephaniam per quorum baptizati ingredientes ianuas a parte 
leva ibidem in medio residenti offeruntur episcopo et benedi- 
ctione accepta per ordinem egrediuntur parti sinistrae. Id 
ipsud et in parietibus super columnas depingere iussit). 

Athanasius (847) carried out a great deal of ornamenting of 
various churches at S. Januarius and elsewhere’. 

The existing baptistery in S. Restituta is usually identified 
either with that built by Soter or with that constructed by 
Vincent, but it is difficult to believe that the first basilica of 
S. Restituta was without the font which formed so important 
a feature of the churches at Tyre and Rome. More light will 
no doubt be thrown on the subject by the new discoveries and 
investigations of Mgr. G. A. Galante referred to on pp. 21g 
and 221 of the Rémische Quartalschrift for 1900, and in the 
Bullettino for 1900, p. 99. 


Ex. 82. Nocera dei Pagan, near Naples. Fifth 


century. 


The baptistery of S. Maria Maggiore at Nocera dei Pagani 
was a circular building, erected in the fifth century, 80 feet 
in diameter and with an apse. The piscina is circular, with a 
diameter of 18 feet and an octagonal rim. It was surrounded 


} Johannes Diaconus Ecclesiae S. Januarii Neapoli, Gesta Hpiscoporwm 
Neapolitanorum (Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Seriptores, 1723j—Also in 
Monumenta Germaniae historica, Scriptorum rerwm Langobardicarum et 
Italicarum Saec. vi-ix, 1877. 
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originally by eight pillars, of which three remain. Two steps 
run round the inside of the basin, which is therefore not more 
than 2 to 3 feet deep!. 

The Dict. of Christ. Antiquities gives the depth as 5 feet. 
Its authority appears to be Fergusson, whose elevation how- 
ever gives a depth of about 3 feet. The plan and section in 
Dehio and Von Bezold are from Isabelle, who gives the 
diameter from pillar to pillar as 6-150 metres, that of the floor 
of the basin 4 metres, and the depth, judging from the plan, as 
about 1} metre. 


Baptistery of S. Peter's. 


The baptistery of S. Peter’s was destroyed in the rebuild- 
ing of the cathedral in the sixteenth century. It lay to the 
right of the sanctuary, probably at the end of the north tran- 
sept. A small font seems to have been constructed when the 
church was built, which proved insufficient. In the time of the 
Emperor Constantius the Catholic Christians were forbidden 
to use the Lateran baptistery, and were compelled to go 
outside the walls of the city for the administration of the 
sacrament. We have seen above how Liberius at this 
time (probably) had the font constructed in the cemetery 
of S. Priscilla (p. 335), and the Acts of Liberius relate how 
Damasus got permission to build a larger font at S. Peter’s 
with a more ample supply of water, and how he helped with 
his own hands in its construction. The building was orna- 
mented with mosaics by Longinus, prefect of Rome in 403. 

The Acts date from the sixth century, but a contemporary 
inscription in the crypt of S. Peter’s relates how Damasus 
first made the cistern in the hill above, from which the water 
was drawn. 


Damasus dixit ... date mihi opera ministerii ut haec aqua 
mundetur desuper cadavera hominum. Fecit autem cuniculos 
' Dict. Christian Antiquities, art. ‘ Baptistery.’—Fergusson, Architecture, 


vol. i, p. 385.—Dehio and Bezold, Die kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandes, 
Stuttgart, 1892.—Isabelle, Les Edifices circulaires, Paris, 1855. 
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duos et exinanivit locum illum qui est a dextera introeuntibus 
in basilicam beati Petri apostoli. Habebat enim ibidem 
fontem qui (séc) non sufficiebat. Et caecidit montem Damasus 
manu sua. Et introivit plus quam consuetum est. Et con- 
struxit fontem ’. 


The baptistery is thus described by Prudentius (Peristeph. xii. 
31-41). 

Dextra Petrum regio tectis tenet aureis receptum 
Canens oliva murmurans fluento. 

Namque supercilio saxi liquor ortus excitavit 
Fontem perennem chrismatis feracem. 

Nunc pretiosa ruit per marmora lubricatque clivum, 
Donec virenti fluctuet colymbo. 

Interior tumuli pars est, ubi lapsibus sonoris 
Stagnum nivali volvitur profundo. 

Omnicolor vitreas pictura superne tingit undas, 
Musci relucent et virescit aurum 

Cyaneusque latex umbram trahit imminentis ostri, 
Credas moveri fluctibus lacunar. 

Pastor oves alit ipse illic gelidi rigore fontis 
Videt sitire quas fluenta Christi. 


African Fonts. 


As early as the second century there was a flourishing 
Christian Church in Africa. Chapels were erected at the 
place where Cyprian was martyred and over the spot where 
his body was buried, and probably many churches were built 
in the long peace between the persecutions of Decius and 
Diocletian, but no example is known to survive which dates 
from before the conversion of Constantine. The fourth and 
fifth centuries, however, were great ages of church building, 
as the numerous consecration sermons of Augustine testify. 

After the fall of Carthage, in 439, the Catholic Christians 
were persecuted by the Arian Vandals, who preferred con- 
fiscating the older churches to building new ones for them- 

1 Migne, Patr. Lat., viii, p. 1392.-—Duchesne, Lib. Pont., Introd, exxii.— 


Kirsch, J. P., ‘Zur Geschichte der alten Petruskirche,’ Rémische Quartal. 
schrift, 1890, p. 118. 
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selves; and the overthrow of their dominion by Belisarius in 
534 found the country too wasted to do more, as a rule, 
than keep the older basilicas in repair. When the country 
was again conquered by the Arabs at the end of the seventh 
century, the churches, already in many cases only used in half 
their area, gradually fell into complete ruin. 


Ex. 83. Carthage. ? Fourth or fifth century. 


A baptistery was discovered at Carthage by Sgr. Cesana in 
1880. The font is described as octagonal, with two steps 
going down into it. Among the ruins were found fragments 
of plaster that had fallen from the dome over the basin, the 
diameter of which measured 2-83 metres (‘frammenti d’intonaco 
dipinto caduti dalla cupola dell’ ottagono, 11 cui diametro 
maggiore é di metri 2-83’). 

A mosaic of four fish was also found, and near it some lampe 
and an earthenware vessel (orciuolo fittile) of rough make and 
ornamented with fishes, which De Rossi ascribes to the fifth 
century, and suggests that it was used for baptism by 
affusion }, 


Ex. 84. Damous el Karita, Fourth century. 


. The basilica of Damous el Karita had a large hexagonal 
fountain in the atrium, which lay to the north side of the © 
church, while in the baptistery on the south side the font is 
still to be seen. It is circular below and hexagonal above. 
It has a diameter of 3 metres and is entered by four steps. 
The depth is estimated at -80--90 m. The hole for emptying 
the basin is still to be seen”, 

- De Rossi suggests that this was the church referred to in 
‘a sermon ‘ De passione SS. Donati et Advocati, printed after 


1 Bull., 1881, p. 125. 
- 3 Bull., 1898, p. 219.—Wieland, Dr. Fr., Kin Ausflug ins altchristliche Africa, 
Stuttgart, 1890, pp. 25 and 31.—Gsell, 8., Mélanges d’archéologie et d'histoire, 
Rome, 1894, p. 25. Several more baptisteries are mentioned in Les 
monuments antiques de |’ Algérie, Paris, 1901, by the same author. Cf. also 
R. Q. &., 1902, p. 81. 
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the works of Optatus. Dr. Wieland thinks it may have been 
erected on the spot where S. Perpetua suffered. 


Ex.85. Hammam el Inf. Fourth or fifth 
century. 

A baptistery recently discovered at Hammam el Lif, 
opposite Carthage, has a cylindrical font -65 m. high on the 
outside, and with a diameter of 1:24 m. (Fig. 60). The 
centre of the basin has a further depth of -60 m. with 


Fig. 60, 


a diameter of -75 m., making a total depth of 1-25m. There 
are six little recesses round the upper rim, but one of these 
does not reach to the top as the side is broken by a step. It 
was therefore impossible to fill the font to the brim, and the 
water could never have been more than one metre deep. 


fix. 86. Tebessa. Before 439. 


A monastic church at Tebessa (Theveste) near Carthage is 
remarkable for its similarity in measurement to Solomon's 
temple at Jerusalem. Dated inscriptions show that it was 
built before 439. 

The baptistery stands to the right of the atrium, and is 
described as a narrow oblong room (ein langlicher winkeliger 
Raum), containing a circular font of 2m. diameter and 
formed by three concentric stone rings. The outer ring is 
partly original, but has been restored in later times from 
material taken from a building of the classic period. A deep 
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groove runs round the edge and served as a channel to convey 
the water from some spring !. 

Dr. Wieland informs me 
that the basin was at most 
‘80 m. deep. There seems 
from the illustration in his 
book (Fig. 61) to have been 
a canopy over the font sup- 
ported on pillars, the bases of 
which remain. 


Ex. 87. Trgzrt. 
Sixth century. 


At Tigzirt near Algiers is 
a font which is described as 
circular and formed out of three concentric stone rings. 
It stands in a baptistery of cruciform shape with rounded ends. 
The basin is -45 m. high on the outside and measures 1-80 in 
diameter, and is therefore probably about -80 m. deep. The 
drain for carrying away the water is still visible, but there 
js no trace of any channel by which the font was filled. Two 
large vessels were found near, which may have served to bring 
the water, or it may have fallen from a fountain-head above as 
in the Lateran baptistery and in that of Eustorgius at Milan. 
The remains of a platform can be seen on the east side, which 
may have served to facilitate the entrance into the water but was 
more probably the base of the bishop’s desk. The bases of 
two of the columns which supported the ciborium are still in 
their place. The building would seem to be of the sixth 
century, as if lies between the old Roman wall and the outer 
Byzantine fortification, though it has been ascribed to the 
early fifth century ?. 


1 Bull., 1899, p. 51.— Wieland, pp. 97, 98.—Ballu, A., Monuments antiques 
de l' Algérie: Tebessa, Lambese, Timgad, Paris, 1894. 

2 Wieland, pp. 172-3.—Gavault, P., Htudes sur les Ruines romaines de 
Tigzirt, Bibliothéque @’ Archéologie Africaine, Fasc. 2, Paris, 1897, p. 88. 
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Ex. 88. Tipasa, Fourth century. 


At Tipasa, to the west of Algiers, there is another font of 
almost identical form. It stands in a square baptistery 
between the basilica and the sea. It is formed of three 
concentric rings and measures 3-40 m. 
in diameter, narrowing down to 1-30 
in the centre, and is not more than 
Im.deep. The church is thought to 
date from the fourth century !. 


Ex. 89. El Kantara. 


The font from the church of El 
Kantara on the island of Djerba has Fig. 62. 
been transported to Tunis. It is made 
of white marble and is of cruciform shape externally and 
octagonal within. Its depth is only -60 m. (Fig. 62). 

I am indebted to M. Pére Delattre, Supérieur des Péres Blancs, 


S. Louis de Carthage, for this information as well as for the 
details of the font at Hammam el Lif. 


There is also a baptistery at Castiglione, near Algiers, which 
lies under the apse of the baptistery (cf. the font at Amwas) ?, 
and another, dating from the fourth or fifth century, is 
mentioned as existing at Busguniae on Cape Matifon, near 
Algiers, in the Rémische Quartalschrift, 1901, p. 91. | 

I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Wieland for many details 

in the above section. 


kz. 90. Ravenna. 449-452. 


The font in the Orthodox Baptistery at Ravenna is octa- 
gonal, with a diameter of about 3-40 m. and a depth of about 
13m. The entrance is opposite to the bishop’s desk which 
is raised by two steps, so that the head ofa man standing in the 

* Wieland, p. 183.—Gsell, S., Mélanges d’archéologie et dhistoire, xiv, 


Rome, 1894, p. 358. 
? Bulletin archéologique du Comité des Travaux historiques, 1896, pts. 1 & 2. | 
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water would be well below the reach of his hands (Figs. 63, 64). 
A porphyry sarcophagus, raised up to the level of the desk, is 
now used for a font, but originally 
the rite could only be administered 
by pouring water on the catechu- 
men’s head; the water in the basin 
being quite out of reach. The 
building is supposed to have been 
a chamber of the public baths 
before it was converted to its present 
Fig. 63. use by Neon (449-452) 1. 

The basin has disappeared from 
the Arian baptistery, but its site is marked by a round slab 
of porphyry of about 3 m. in diameter, which was possibly 
its floor. | 


Fig. 64 (from a photograph). 


Ex. 91. Parenzo. Sixth century. 

The baptistery of the cathedral at Parenzo is at the west 
end of the building, and received its present form from 
Eufrasius in the first part of the sixth century; but this 
building was erected on earlier foundations of a structure raised 


1 Isabelle, Les Edifices circulaires et les Démes, Paris, 1855.—Ricci, C., 
Guida di Ravenna, Bologna, 1900, p. 332. 
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in 313, and this again on another of the second century. A 
mosaic of the third century, with a pattern of fishes, has been 
found on this lowest level, but it lies in a different part of the 
ehurch and is probably of secular origin. The baptistery is 
8 metres across ; the hexagonal font appears to be about 3 m. 
in diameter !. 


Ex. 92. Cividale. 716-762. 


The town of Cividale in Friuli (Foram Tuli) near Aquileia 
was for a long time in possession of the Lombards, and the 
baptistery erected by the patriarch Calixtus (716-762) is 
perhaps the earliest example of distinctively Lombard art. It 
was restored by Sigwald in 774, and the font was brought into 
the cathedral in the seveuteenth century. It is octagonal and 
surmounted by a ciborium. The height of the structure is 
3-8 metres and its diameter 3 m. There are three steps (but 
always pictured as two) leading up to the rim of the basin 
and two to go down into it. In the section in Garrucci? the 
steps are represented as steeper than usual. If the drawing 
is correct, this would seem to be a sign of the beginning 
of the attempt to introduce the practice of baptism by 
submersion. 


Es ist achteckig und hat eine Hohe von 3-8 Meter und einen 
Durchmesser von 3 Meter. Zu demselben fihren gegenwirtig 
drei Stufen und zwei zum Hinabsteigen in die piscina concha 
fontium. Ob urspriinglich statt der fiinf Stufen sieben vor- 
handen gewesen, ist zwar wahrscheinlich, lasst sich aber nicht 
mehr sicher stellen. Die oberste Stufe, auf der jene standen, 
die bei dem Taufacte beschaftigt waren, wurde ‘fundamentum 
aquae et stabilimentum pedum’ genannt. Den ganzen inneren 
Raum nimmt die Piscinaein. Sie war, wie der Massstab zeigt, 
hinlanglich gerdumig zum Taufacte durch Immersion. 

See, however, p. 351 below. 


1 Bull., 1896, p. 14, and plan. 
? Garr., vol. 6, tav. 425.—R. von Eitelberger von Edelberg, Gesammelie 
kunsthistorische Schriften, III, Wien, 1884, p. 329. 
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Ex. 93. Povtrers. Fourth century. 


A Merovingian baptistery dating from the sixth or seventh 
century still exists at Poitiers. It seems, however, to stand 
on the site of an older building, the font of which was 
excavated in 1890 by M. P. C. de la Croix, Directeur des 
Musées de la Société des Antiquaires de l'Ouest, &. He 
informed me that it was damaged by the building having 
been used as a bell-foundry in 1827, but could be easily 
restored. It was about 1 m. deep, octagonal, and was 
entered by three steps. The water, however, which came from 
a third-century aqueduct, entered on a level with the bottom 
of the basin and could never have been more than -21 m. deep. 
He considers that the font dates from the fourth century. 


Ex. 94. Aquileia. Eighth century. 

An engraving of an eighth-century font at Aquileia is 
given in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, where it 
appears as an irrégular hexagon with broken pillars at the 
corners standing on a low parapet rim, and a step running 
round inside. The plans, however, represent it as octagonal. 
It seems to be of the usual size, and to have the usual two 
steps running round the inside. It may therefore be 1 metre 
deep’. 

Ex.95. Schacheneck in Lothringen, Ninth or tenth 
century. 


At Schacheneck in Lothringen is a baptistery with a font 
dating from Carolingian times (ninth or tenth century). 
It is -80 m. deep, the inside diameter -92 m., the outside 
breadth 1-30 m., and the thickness of the rim -20 m. ; there is 
a small circular opening at the bottom showing that the 
present depth is original ?. 

1 Holzinger, Dr. H., Die alichristliche Architectur, Stuttgart, 1889, pp. 
219 & 220, where the same two incompatible illustrations appear. 

4 Kraus, F. X., Kunst und Alterthum in Elsass-Lothringen, vol. iii, p. 915, 


with a picture. Prof. Kraus adds: § Die Taufe geschah in diesen grossen Kufen 
(about 2} feet deep) noch durch Untertauchen’ ! 
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SYNOPTIC TABLE OF FONTS. 


Place. 


Fountain-heads in Palestine . 


Fonts in Cemeteries. 
75. Cemetery of Priscilla. . 


74. Ostrian Cemetery . . . 
+6. Cemetery of Pontianus . 
81. Catacomb at Naples . . 
77. Catacomb of Alexandria . 


61. Dair M&ri arid nie c = 
62. Dair Abu’ ’s Sifain 


62a. 5; 

63. "aba Sargah . 
64. Dair al Abiad 
65. Al’ Adra . 


Syria and the East. 
66.Tyre . . 
67. Amwas . 


68, Beit’Afwa ... 


68 a. Khirbet Tekfa . . . 
69. DeirSeta. . . . . - 


v1. Giil Bagtiche . . . . 
72. S. Sophia e e e ° e ° 


73° Salona . © ¢@¢ ee «© e 


Rome and early Italian. 
78. Lateran baptistery. . . 
79.8. Stefano on the Via Latina 
80. 8. Restituta, Naples . , 
82. Nocera dei Pagani. . 


Africa. 

83. Carthage. . . . « - 
84. Damous el Karita. . 
85. Hammamel Lif . .. 
86. Tebessa . . . «| 
87. Tigzirt . & ar eh 8 
88. Tipasa . 1. . we 
89. El Kantara . , 
Late Italian and other “aia 
go. Ravenna... . 
gt. Parenzo . ... .» 
92. Cividale . 


93. Poitiers . . . 
94. Aquileia. . . 


95-Schacheneck . . 


325-306 


3rd cent. 
6th cent. 
4th cent. 


3rd cent. 


4th cent. 
roth cent. 
toth cent. 
6th cent. 
- | 2nd or 3rd c. 
3rd or 4th c. 


very old 
314 


? 4th c. 


? 4th c. 
5-6th c. 


4-6th c. 


324-337 
4th cent. 


4-5th c. 
4-5th c, 
? 


4th cent. 
? 


449-452 
716-762 


4th cent. 
8th cent. 


4th cent. 


6th cent. 
7th cent. 
? 


5th cent. 


5th cent. 


before 439 
6th cent. 


6th cent. 


g-1oth c. 


Shape. 
? " oblong 

circular . 
silos * 
circular . 
circular 
circular . . . 
circular . 
circular . 
circular... 
circular . . 
circular . . 
circular . . 
oblong. . 
cruciform with 
rounded ends 
square. ¢ - 
octagonal. . . 
hexagonal with 
ciborium 
square. . , 
square. . 
oval quatrefoil _ 
square with cibo- 
rium 
octagonal . 
circular . 
circular . 
circular . 
octagonal. . . 
hexagonal . . 
circular . . . 
circ.with ciborium 
Circular . . 
circular .. . 
cruciform . 
octagonal. . . 
hexagonal .. 
octagonal with 
ciborium 
octagonal. . 
hexagonal with 
ciborium 


circular ., . 


Diameter. 


3-20ft.. . 


34 x 9 m. 
small . 
2xIm. 


6 ft. . 
I-14 m. 


Bibs oe % 


under 3 ft. : 


6 ft. . 
3°5 mM. « 
2ft. 3 in. 


4ft. . . 
8-10 ft.. 


86m . . 


-|/tfme . + e 
3 ft.2} in. x 6 ft. 


1} in. 


2.83 m.. 


Depth. 
1~3 ft, 


1°40 m, [floor, 


? { hollow in 


2} ft. 

135 m. 

(water -70 m.) 

20 in. (28 in. 
outside), 

4 ft.(outside). 

? 


‘82 m. 
T m. 
4 ft. 6 in. 


‘So m. 


3 ft. 
3 ft. 
3 ft. 
2-3 ft. 


1*15-95 m. 
*80--90 m. 
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Two types of Fonts. 


It will be noticed that these fonte may be divided into two 
types. In the East they are generally small square or 
circular basins (Exx. 61-65, 68 a, 70), while sometimes they 
are elongated on four sides and so made the shape of a Greek 
cross (Exx. 66-68, 71, 73). In the West they are usually 
octagonal or circular, greater in diameter but not deeper, 
while the two steps generally run round the whole circum- 
ference, the whole forming a wide shallow basin (Exx. 78, 86, 
g1, &e. &c.). 

There is often a parapet as well and a pulpit for the bishop 
(Exx. 78-81, 90, &e.), while frequently we find pillars to sup- 
port a ciborium over the basin (Exx. 69, 78, 82, 86, 92, 94). 

Both types seem to have developed from the small baths 
in domestic use in which baptism was administered in pre- 
Constantinian times; but in the East they seemed to have 
retained the features of the private bath, while in the West 
and in the Roman Hauran in Syria they exhibit a strongly 
marked uniformity of pattern that seems derived from the 
public Thermae. | 

This conjecture is borne out by the numerous traditions 
which tell of baths being converted into baptisteries, while 
a glance at the still remaining frigddarium in the Stabian 
baths at Pompeii is sufficient to show after what pattern the 
western type was modelled. The shape is just that of the 
circular baptistery with its four small apses, while the basin 
itself of white marble is of similar proportions to many of 
the fonts we have considered. It is 13 ft. 8 in. in diameter, 
and about 3 ft.g in. deep. It is entered by two marble ateps, 
and has a seat running round it at a height of ro in. from 
the bottom. It was clearly therefore never more than half 
full, as no one would sit on a seat more than a few inches | 
under the water !. 


1 Cf. Cyprian, Ep. 76, referred to above, p. 312.—Concise Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, Murray, London, 1898, art. ‘ Baths,’ p. 106. 
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Depth of Fonts. 


The depth can be ascertained with certainty in the cases 
where the original drain-holes remain, and can usually be 
calculated approximately from the steps leading down to the 
water, which are almost invariably two in number. __ 

The normal depth is under 3 ft., so that unless the font 
were filled to the brim, the average depth of water would 
have been about 2 ft.; im some cases 15 in. represents the 
utmost capacity of the basin (Amwas, Beit Aiwa). In many 
cases, where the font has disappeared, we are justified in 
assuming a similar measurement, as its proportion to the size 
of the baptistery does not vary much in the West. 


Steps. 
Much misunderstanding has arisen from the supposition 
that it was usual to descend into the water by seven steps. 
The number found is almost invariably two, and where three 
are spoken of it will generally be found that the rim of the 
font has been counted as the third, and that the font is 
constructed with three concentric rings. 3 
The seven steps therefore referred to in literature are made 
up by counting the paces of the catechumen, the first being 
when he puts his foot on the edge to step in, the next two as 
he descends the two inner rings of the font, the fourth as he 
stands on the floor of the basin, and the remaining three as 
he goes up out of the water. 


Cf. Isidore of Seville (633), de Divin. Offic. TI. ch. a5 ‘Fons 
autem omnium gratiarum origo est, cuius septem gradus sunt ; 
tres in descensu propter tria quibus renuntiamus, tres in 
ascensu propter tria quae confitemur, septimus vero is eat, 
qui et quartus similis Filio hominis extinguens fornacem ignis, 
stabilimentum pedum fundamentum aquae in quo omnis 
plenitudo divinitatis habitabat corporaliter.’ This passage 
seems to have been misunderstood by R. von Eitelberger in the 
quotation given above in his description of the font at Cividale. 
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It might seem at first sight as if a depth of 2 or 3 ft. were 
sufficient to allow the whole body to be covered, but a little 
consideration will show that it would be impossible in a font 
only 3 ft. across. Even in the wider type of basin that was 
common in the West it would be extremely awkward and 
practically impossible, as any one will realize who has ever 
tried to dip himself in the shallow end of an ordinary 
swimming bath. The only example of those we have con- 
sidered in which such a proceeding would have been possible 
is perhaps that of the Lateran, where the rite was administered 
by the Popes. When baptism is administered by total im- 
mersion in modern times, it is found necessary to have a tank 
in which the candidate can stand with the water up to his 
neck or breast; or if the water is shallower the font must be 
at least 8 ft. long, and the administrator has to enter the 
water and lay the candidate on his back. In the early Church, 
as we have seen, the bishop made use of a desk which raised 
him well out of reach of the surface of the water. 


Curtains. 


The pillars in the Lateran baptistery are supposed to have 
been hung with curtains. From early times the Church had 
objected to men and women bathing together (Const. Apost. 
1,9; Cypr. de hab. virg. 19), and the presence of deaconesses 
would seem to imply that in the preparation for baptism the 
sexes were kept apart, even if the rite was administered to 
both at the same time (Can. Hipp.§ 114; Const. Apost. 3, 15). 

Augustine (de Civ. Dei xxii. 8) mentions a miracle which 
came to his knowledge as having taken place in the women’s 
quarter of the baptistery at Carthage (i parte feminarum 
observanti ad baptisterium), which may refer to a separate font 
or simply to a robing-room, such as are frequently found 
adjoining the ancient baptisteries. There are said to have 
been two separate buildings at Autun. 

At the same time no special precautions seem to have been 
taken to screen the candidates, who were made to take off 
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everything, even jewelry and false hair (Caz, Hipp. § 135). 
Chrysostom speaks of catechumens as being ‘as naked as 
Adam in Paradise’ (Hom. 6 in Coloss.). Ambrose (Serm. 20) 
points out how absurd it is for a man who was born naked, and 
entered naked into the Church, to hope to ¢arry his riches 
into heaven. Cyril (Cat. Myst. 2) reminds the newly bap- 
tized how they were naked in the sight of men and were not 
ashamed. Athanasius accused Arius of inciting Jews and 
heathens to break into the baptistery at Alexandria and 
insult the catechumens; while Peter of Apamea was accused 
of doing the same thing at Constantinople, and so frightening 
the women there assembled that they fled naked into the 
streets (Chryst. Eyist. 1 ad Innocent.}). — 

In the western Church, however, the ring of pillars carrying 
a ciborium is a very common feature (as at Salona, Tebessa, 
Cividale, and Aquileia), and these were probably used in later 
times to secure the privacy that was not thought necessary 
in earlier ages. The curtain mentioned in the description of 
the church in the ‘ Testament of our Lord’ seems to have hung 
before the door and not round the font (‘Similiter domus 
baptismi sit velo obtecta,’ p. 325). | 

It is related of Otto of Bamberg that on converting the 
Pomeranians (1124), he had three baptisteries constructed, one 
for boys, one for women and one for men. He had three large 
basins sunk in the ground so that they reached as high as a 
man’s knee, and round them he had curtains hung on cords 
tied to a circle of supports. The catechumens went inside 
with their godparents, and there gave up their clothes to them, 
and the priest standing outside the curtains, when he heard 
the candidate enter the water, drew aside the curtain enough to 
allow him to pour water thrice over his head. We have here 
an interesting survival of the ancient custom at a time when 
infant baptism must have been the rule, and when fonts were 
of the type with which we are familiar to-day, being usually 
raised on pedestals to facilitate the dipping which, we saw, 

1 Bingham, bk. xi. ch. 11 sections 1-3. 
Cce2 
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had by this time come to be considered the more perfect 
way '. : 
Cortinas circa dolia, fixis columnellis funibusque inductis, oppandi 
fecit, ut in modum coronae velo undique cuppa cingeretur, 
ante sacerdotem vero et comministros, qui ex una parte 
astantes Sacramenti opus explere habebant, linteum fune 
_ traiectum pependit...Sacerdos vero qui ad cuppam stabat, 
cum audisset potius quam vidisset quod aliquis esset in aqua, 


velo paululum remoto, trina immersione capitis illius myste- 
rium Sacramenti perfecit. 


Persistency of type. 


_ The Western type of font that was established by the fourth 
century lasts with singular persistency-late inte the Middle 
Ages ; just as the traditional method of picturing the baptism 
of our Lord underwent comparatively little modification in 
the course of centuries. Fonts of the early Christian form 
are found at Torcello (ninth to eleventh centuries), Florence 
(eleventh to twelfth), Cremona (twelfth), Pisa (1153), Parma 
(1196), while baptisteries from which the original basins have 
disappeared are numerous. This conservatism in later ages 
would seem to argue against any sudden change having been 
made at the time of the peace of the Chureh. 

Again, our examples have been taken from the catacombs 
of Rome and Alexandria, from Palestine, Tyré, Egypt, the 
Hauran, Asia Minor, Persia, Byzantium, Dalmatia, Rome of 
the fourth century, Naples, Africa, Lusitania, the Lombard 
and Merovingian kingdoms, and the Frankish Empire. In 
none of these cases would submersion be easy or natural; in 
most cases if would be impossible: Such a remarkable 
unanimity, in spite of differences in details, points back to 
a much earlier original type of basin which certainly would 
not have been large; and if we are right in holding that the 
private bath in domestic use was the model which first 
suggested the form and shape of the later structures, we may 


1 Acta Bolland., July 28, p. 395. 
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confidently assert that baptism by submersion would have 
been as difficult to carry out in them as it would have been 
in the catacombs. 


Sources of the popular error. 


Besides the misunderstanding as to the way in which the 
seven steps were reckoned, to which allusion has been made 
above, three other sources of popular error may be mentioned. 

It might be argued that the custom of consecrating the 
water excludes the method of administration by bringing 
the head of the catechumen under a stream descending from 
a spout, which we caw reason to believe was sometimes 
adopted. But it must be remembered that the idea that any 
change in the water itself was brought about by benediction 
is of comparatively late origin. It was rather the consecra- 
tion of the ELEMENT of water that was considered to have 
been effected by the baptism of Christ in the running stream 
of Jordan!. 

The analogy between baptism and death, dwelt on by 
S. Paul in the epistle to the Romans (vi. 4), has often been 
quoted as involving submersion, and numerous passages 
in the Fathers have seemed to support the belief that the 
catechumen must necessarily have been entirely covered by 
the water. Thus Cyril of Jerusalem, when he compares the 
threefold immersion with the three days and nights of our 
Lord’s entombment,.and reminds his hearers that in their 
baptism they saw nothing ‘as if it were night,’ uses language 
which seems to imply total immersion. 

Cat. Myst. xx. 4 otrw nal tyeis ev ty mporg avadice thy mpatny 
€pspeiobe rou XpiotW €v tH yz Hycpav nal rp xaradvoe ry voxra. 
“Qomep yap 6 év vuxri ovxérs Bréret, 5 8¢ ev jyépa ev hori dutye, 
ovrws év ry Kataduce, ws év vuxrti, ovdev éwpare, ev d€ r7 avadice 
muAty, os ev nuépa ervyxavere dyres, 

This is of course involved in our modern customs of burial, 
where earth is piled on the coffin; but it may be questioned 


1 Stone, D., Holy Baptism, ch. 1, note 13, p. 221. 
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whether such an idea was present either to the mind of the 
Apostle, who was thinking of the burial of our Lord where 
the body was simply laid in the tomb, or to the writers of the — 
early Church, whose customs of burial involved no more than 
laying the corpse in a sarcophagus or carrying it down to 
the catacombs. It is in the structare of the font rather than 
in the water that they find their analogy, in the act of gomg 
down rather than in what they found when they descended. 
Cat. Myst. ili. 12 rpérov ria ev rois vdacx rapeis, domep excivos év TI 
nérpq—and xx. 4, where the catechumens are reminded how they 
were led to the xodvpBnOpa ws 6 Xpiords awd rod cravpoi éni rd 
apoxeipevoy pina. Cf. Bingham, bk. xi. ch. II, sections 4—7. 
Even where the custom of earth-burial obtained, to cast a 
handfal over the corpse was considered sufficient to constitute 
an interment. It was in this way that Antigone disobeyed 
the command of Creon that her brother’s body was to remain 
without the honour of burial :— 


roy vexpdv tts dpriws 
Gaas BéBnxe cant yperi diay 
_ xdvv waduvas xahayorevoas A ypn’. 

See the passages quoted by R. C. Jebb in his edition of Sophocles 
(Cambridge 1883), describing the guilt incurred by any one 
who passed by an unburied corpse without throwing earth 
on it. 


The words used to describe the administration of the sacra- 
ment (Banri(w, Aovtpdy, xatadiw, mergo, immersio, tingo) are 
usually assumed to imply submersion. Even if this were 
involved in their original meaning, the same expressions 
might well be used if the rite werg carried out in the 
way described above. Similarly the colloquial English 
word ‘to duck’ means strictly to dive, or push under the 
water, but in common use it 1s applied to any serious wetting, 

1 Soph. Ant. 245; cf. Hor. Carm. i. 28. 23-25 -— 

At tu, nauta, vagae ne parce malignus arenae 


Ossibus et capiti inhumato 
Particulam dare. 
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and even to a simple lowering of the head, where there is 
no question of water at all. 

As a matter of fact, we have seen that whatever may have 
been the theories of ecclesiastical writers on the subject, the 
evidence from archaeology shows that they had little or no 
influence on popular practice for at least 700 years, and it is 
only when in the West Latin ceased to be the language in 
which people habitually thought, and when in the East the 
growing rarity of adult baptism made the Greek word patient 
of an interpretation that suited that of infants only, that the 
more literal meaning of the term began to be enforced. 

Cf. Duchesne, Eglises Séparées, Paris, 1896, p.g5. En somme, il 

y aici une erreur d'interprétation. L’immersion dont parlent 
les anciens textes n’est pas autre chose que |’affusion actuelle, 
pratiquée sans doute avec plus d’abondance, mais sans 
différence essentielle. Et cette manitre de voir trouve une 
confirmation dans l'emploi des mots tinctio, tingere, pour 
désigner le baptéme. Ce synonyme est dans la langue 
ecclésiastique latine depuis le temps de Tertullien. Or, que 
signifie tingere? Tout simplement mouiller et non pas im- 
merger. 


It would be an ungracious task to trace how persistently 
the greater number of archaeologists have repeated the state- 
ment that baptism by immersion (i. e. sUBmersion) was the 
universal custom in primitive times, and to point out how 
consequently they have been misled in judgement ; but we may 
hope that the study here undertaken may at least have 
done something to remove this cause of confusion, and settled 
one small point among the many questions that make the 
study of Christian antiquities one of such great difficulty. 


NOTE 


THE list of fonts in Italy (pp. 336-340, 345-348) might easily 
have been extended. A list of 59 baptisteries, dating from the 
4th to the 11th centuries, is given in Lopez, Jl battistero dt 
Parma, 1864, pp. 249 ff. Some dozen of these are mentioned as 
still possessing their original fonts, which are described as entered 
by two or three steps and hexagonal (Pesaro, 4th cent., Trieste, 6th 
cent., Pola in Istria, ?oth cent.), octagonal (Barzano, Galliano, 
6th-7th cent.), square (Murano, Torcello, 11th cent.), or ‘like the 
ancient baths,’ (Cittanova); but no exact measurements are given, 
except in the case of an early Lombard basin at Castrocaro near 
Forli, which is rectangular, 1-40 m. by 60 m. and 53 m.deep. In 
R. Cattaneo, Architettura in Jtalia, a small 7th or 8th century font 
in the museum at Venice is described and pictured (p. 101, fig. 
44), and the remains of an earlier one at Torcello are mentioned in 
Venturi, Storia dell’ arte ttaliana, vol. ii, Milan, 1902, p. 158. 

It would have been easy also to multiply examples of representa- 
tions of the rite from the 8th—-1oth centuries. A Carolingian 
ivory in the Museo Nazionale at Florence represents the baptism 
of Cornelius (H. Graeven, Friihchristliche wu. mittelalt. Elfen- 
betnwerke, 1900, n. 29). The chapel of the Virgin erected at the 
Vatican by John VII in 706 has been destroyed, but sketches 
of the mosaics have been preserved, among which occurs a scene 
of the baptism of Christ (Garr. 279, 1, and 280, 4); and in the 
copy of the homilies of 8. Gregory Nazianzen in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris (MS. Grec. 510, fol. 426), which was written 
for Basil the Macedonian in 886, is a page containing twelve small 
pictures of the Apostles, each baptizing a catechumen, who stands 

immersed up to the breast in a round, square, or cruciform font. 
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— fonts in, 342-5. 

Ages of persecution, summary of 
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256. 

— legends of, 308-10. 

Alexandria, font in catacomb of, 
336. 

Amiens, ivory at, 282. 

Amwas, font at, 325. 

Ancona, sarcophagus at, 260. 

Angel, one attendant, 285, 287-9, 
293, 295, 296, 298, 299. 

—two attendant, 290-2, 297, 
299, 300. 

— three attendant, 296, 304. 

Apocryphal writings, influence 
of, 279. 

Apostolic age, legends of, 307. 

Aquileia, font at, 348. 

— spoon from, 266. 

— tombstone from, 266. 

Aquinas, 302.. 

Archaeology, evidence of, distinct 
from that of literature, 240. 

Arles, sarcophagi at, 249-52. 

Asia Minor, fonts in, 327-8. 

Aspersion, contrasted with pour- 
ing over the body, 312. 

Attila treasure at Vienna, 267. 


Baptism, methods of administra- 
tion, 257, 274, 304. 

— in the open air, 305. 

— place of Christ’s, 306. 

—administered to candidates 
naked, 310, 353. 

— with blood, 311. 

— in play, 311. 

— with sand, 311. 

— clinical, 312. 

— in Church Orders, 313, 319-22. 

— in private houses, 314. 

Baptisteries, in Church Orders, 
321. 

— octagonal, 327, 329, 338, 345. 

— hexagonal, 327, 342, 346. 

— circular, 328, 339. 

— square, 328, 337. 

— square with an apse, 325, 345. 


Baptisteries, cruciform, 344. 

— narrow and oblong, 343. 

— at S. Peter's, 340. 

— late Italian, 353, 354, 358. 

Baths, analogies from customs of, 
271, 312. 

— in private houses, 315. 

— fonts suggested by, 316, 350, 
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Berlin, Micheli ivory at, 296. 

British Museum, Byzantine ring 
at, 292. 

— ivories at, 285, 290, 295. 

— Syrian censer at, 287. 

Burial, analogy of, 355. 

Byzantine art, nature and influ- 
ence of, 275, 290-2. 


Callistus, frescoes in cemetery of, 
242-3, 247. 

Carolingian art, 286, 293-4, 298- 
300, 359. . 

Catacombs, fonts in, 333-6. 

— importance of in archaeology, 


239. 

Chelsea, Council of, 301. 

Church Orders, baptism in, 319-22. 

— affusion in, 313. 

Ciboria over fonts, 327, 339, 344, 
347, 348, 350, 353. 

Cividale, font at, 347. Po 

Cloth, held by angel, 287-91, 
292, 298-9. 

Constantinople, carved pillar at, 


292. 

—_ fonts at, 328-9. 

Crab-claws on head of symbolical 
figure, 269, 278, 291. 

Curtains, 352. - 

Cyprian declares clinical baptism 
valid, 312. 

Cyril of Jerusalem compares bap- 
tism to burial, 355. 


Darmstadt, ivory at, 299. 

Dove, stream from beak of, 248, 
249, 267, 278, 281, 285. | 

Drain, still existing in fonts, 324, 
325, 329, 331, 334, 337) 338, 
342, 344, 348, 351. 
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Drinking, symbolical of baptism, 
247, 250-3, 273. 


Egypt, fonts in, 316-18, 

— horn medallion from, 288. 

Epiphany tank, distinct from the 
font, 316. 

Etzschmiadzin Gospel book, 286. 

Eustorgius, baptistery of at Milan, 
271. 


Florence, Rabula MS. at, 286. 

Fonts, represented in Christian 
art, 293, 294, 297, 298, 304. 

— two types of, 350. 

— depth of, 351. 

— legends of miraculous, 319. 

— table of, 349. 


Grado, ivories from chair of, at 
Milan, 294. 


Hauran, fonts in, 326. 
Heaven, opened at baptism, 265, 
2 


98. 
— hand from, 286, 291, 298, 299. 
Infantes, newly baptized called, 
244. 
Isidore of Seville, 351. 
Johannes Moschus, story of bap- 
_ tism with sand, 311. 
— legend of miraculous font, 318. 


Jordan, symbolic representation 
of, 277, 278, 280, 283, 284, 290, 


291, 296, 298. 
oe assus, sarcophagus of, 
24 e 


Kells, cross at, 269. 


Lambeth, modern font for sub- 
mersion at, 337. 

Lateran, font at the, 270, 336. 

— sarcophagi in Museo Cristiano 
at the, 262-3. 

Legends, of baptism, 307-12. 

— of miraculous fonts, 318. 

Lombard art, 253, 293. 

Lucina, fresco in the crypt of, 
241. 


Madrid, sarcophagus at, 260. 
Mamertine prison, legend of, 
308. | 
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Marsal in Lothringen, ivory found 
at, 291. 

Milan, baptistery of Eustorgius 
at, 271. 

— school of ivories from, 281-4. 

— ivories from 8S. Mark's chair 
at Grado, 294. 

— paliotto of 8. Ambrose at, 295. 

Mithraic custom, analogy of, 273. 

Monza, relief at, 295. 

— flask at, 287. 

Munich, MS. at, 294. 

— ivory at, 284. 

Museo Kircheriano, bronze bowl 
at, 268. 


Naples, fresco at, 297. 
— fonts at, 338-9. 
Nocera, font at, 339. 


Oxford, ivory in the Bodleian 
Library at, 282. 
—gem at, 297. 


Palermo, ring at, 292. 

Palestine, fonts in, 326. 

Patera, use of in baptism, 254, 
267, 274, 291. 

Petrus and Marcellinus, fresco in 
cemetery of, 244. 

Pitcher, in the beak of the dove, 


295-7. 

— used for baptiem, 295, 302, 309. 

Poitiers, font at, 348. 

Pompeii, bath at, 350. 

Pontianus, fresco in the cemetery 
of, 289. 

— font in the cemetery of, 335. 

Praetestatus, fresco in the ceme- 
tery of, 245. 

Priscilla, font recently discovered 
in the cemetery of, 333. 

Prudentius, description of the 
font at S. Peter’s, 341. 

Pulpit for the bishop, 245, 337, 


338, 344, 346, 350, 352. 


Ravenna, the meeting point of 
Roman, Byzantine, and Gothic 
influence, 276. 

— mosaic in baptisteries at,277-8, 

— ivory on chair of Maximian at, 
290. . 

Red Sea, passage of, influence 
on apocryphal descriptions of 

_ Christ’s baptism, 280, 
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Red Sea, submersion of Egyptians 
in, 257, 280 


S. Laurence, legend of, 309. 

S. Maria Antiqua, sarcophagus 
found at, 263. 

S. Peter's, font at, 340. 

Salona, font at, 330. 

Sarcophagi, importance in ar- 
chaeology of, 259. 

— evidence from, 265. 


Schacheneck in Lothringen, font 


at, 348. 
Soissons, sarcophagus at, 261. 
South Kensington, ivories at, 283, 


293. 

Stat crooked in hand of the 
Baptist, 281-4, 298. 

Steps, in fonts, 347, 351. 

Strassburg, ivory at, 296. 

Submersion, first traces of custom, 
301-3. 

— of Egyptians, 257, 280. 

— representation of, 257, 303. 

— awkwardness of, in shallow 
water, 352. 

Sylvia of Aquitaine, describes 
scene of our Lord’s baptism, 306, 
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Symbolic representation of bap- 
tism, 247, 248, 253, 254. 

Syrian types of representation of 
baptism, 286-8. ; 

—censer at British Museum, 
287. 

— fonts, 322, 326-7. 

— miniatures, 286, 

— flask at Monza, 287. 

— medal at Vatican, 287. 


Tyre, font at, 323. 


Vatican, glass fragment at, 255. 
Via Latina, font at S. Stefano in, 


337- 


Walafrid Strabo, 301. 

Water, depth of, in representa- 
tions of baptism, 257, 265, 274, 
300. 

— increases in depth in later 
representations, 303. 

— rising in a heap, 280, 295, 
eee 304. 

— falling in a column, 250, 251, 
262, 281-3. 

— benediction of, 355. 
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